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1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 <&c3 £b4 4 e3 

The Nimzo-Indian Defence is interesting in that after only three moves Black has devel¬ 
oped two pieces whereas White has only the knight on c3 — and even this is pinned. Not sur¬ 
prisingly ‘defence’ is considered by many an inaccurate tag because a number of lines are quite 
aggressive, with Black fighting for the initiative from the off-set, and this explains why the 
Nimzo is popular at all levels. 

Of course White can chicken out with 3 4!)B, but bringing out this knight first ignores the 
important e4-square (and the related d5) and is therefore not as taxing for Black. Moreover, 
there is no shortage of systems against the Nimzo (most players can expect to try out more 
than one line before hitting on a favourite), with 4 g3, 4 ®c2, 4 B, 4 JLg5 and 4 e3, for exam¬ 
ple, all enjoying varying degrees of support over the years, each leading to different types of 
middlegame. 

However, what sets 4 e3 apart from the rest is its flexibility — White is likely to play the sen¬ 
sible e2-e3 at some point in the early stage of the opening and doing so here leaves Black in 
the dark as to what piece configuration is to come. Black, for his part, is given the opportunity 
to steer the game some way down a direction of his own choosing. Consequently both sides 
tend to find themselves — more than once - being able to influence the progression of the 
game, and it is this fluidity that makes for an abundance of what I would call ‘real’ positions in 
which an understanding of key concepts and an appreciation of the relationship between 
pawns and pieces play a more significant role than is the case in some of the more well de¬ 
fined, restrictive opening systems such as the Stonewall Dutch or Advance French, for exam¬ 
ple. 

It is a (sad) fact of chess life these days that, despite the fact that chess is a game which 
should essentially be fun, we know that computer databases, analysis modules, magazine arti¬ 
cles, books and so on are part of the opponent’s armoury and considered a must if any degree 
of competitive success is to be hoped for (and we are trying to win, after all). With this in mind 
I have endeavoured to provide coverage, in some detail, of what I consider to be the more 
important lines available to both sides. As usual I have concentrated also on important posi¬ 
tional and structural factors as well as those themes which connect certain aspects of the open¬ 
ing to relevant issues in the middlegame and beyond. This is because - as those of you familiar 
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with my other books will be well aware - I believe it is imperative that we contemplate, study 
and become well acquainted with the fundamentally key problem of how to play decent chess, 
regardless of the specific subject matter in front of us. Therefore for a ‘fool-proof repertoire 
you should use this book in conjunction with other sources of information. White players, for 
instance, will not find 4...£k6 or other lesser 4th move alternatives for Black in these pages, 
but I am confident that playing through the examples will set you up well for a deeper under¬ 
standing of the popular, conventional situations that arise - an approach that has proved use¬ 
ful thus far. 

Before diving in, here is a brief layout of what follows, the book being split up into three 
parts, dealing with 4...b6,4...c5 and 4...0-0 (with an early ...d7-d5) respectively. 

With 4...b6 Black should remember not to automatically follow up with the fianchetto in 
the event of 5 £>e2 as the c4-pawn provides an early target - hence 5...±a6 as the main 
choice. White tends to be invited to advance in the centre in these lines, Black’s initial push 
of the b-pawn in a way announcing that pieces rather than pawns will be used to monitor 
the centre. 

After the more conventional Ad3 and 4)f3 the e4-square is obviously important, so 
...J.b7 fits in. Again Black prefers to use pieces rather than pawns in the centre, but it is 
possible to simply stake a claim with ...d7-d5, when Black must be prepared to see his 
bishop’s view obscured after c4xd5 e6xd5. 

4...C5 is quite different and can itself lead to varied play as the middlegame approaches, 
depending on how White reacts on his fifth move. After £>e2 the layout in the centre can 
take more than one form. For example 5...cxd4 6 exd4 d5 7 a3 l.xc3+ 8 ®xc3 dxc4 leaves 
White with the IQP, while dropping the bishop back with 7... J.e7 invites 8 c5. White also 
has 7 c5, when the d4-pawn is then backward (and isolated after ...b7-b6, c5xb6), but the 
idea is to adopt a space-gaining, clamping approach. 

This time (4...c5) 5 i.d3 £k6 6 £lf3 JLxc3+ 7 Axc3 d6 (Hubner Variation) produces an 
entirely different flavour in the centre. Black hopes to exploit the blocked centre that results 
from 8 e4 e5 9 d5 with the extra knight, a situation White can avoid by holding back his 
pawns in order to maintain the tension and leave the position more open. Of course struc¬ 
tural considerations must be taken into account whatever the opening, but the various plans 
and choices available to both sides after 4...c5 give such factors greater significance here 
than with the more predictable 4...b6 lines. 

Part 3 deals with 4...0-0 followed by a quick ...d7-d5. Once again 5 £le2 is an option 
that, albeit ostensibly over-cautious, is bound to gain in popularity. Then 5...d5 looks sensi¬ 
ble, planting the pawn in the centre, and this is also logical in the case of 5 J.d3 d5. Here 6 
£)e2 is tidy, White settling for an IQP position (e.g. 6...c5 7 cxd5 cxd4 8 exd4 £lxd5) with c3 
offered extra support but with less control over e5. To many players White s king s knight 
belongs on f3, where it is a little more actively placed. Apart from this development being 
more popular, it is also seen more often because the typical positions can be reached via 
numerous move orders and openings (which is not the case with 4)e2). Speaking of transpo¬ 
sitions, we should not forget that these can be expected in several lines, particularly between 
Parts 2 & 3, where both ...c7-c5 and ...d7-d5 can feature. 

Anyway, returning to Ad3 and £lf3, White must be prepared in these ...d7-d5 lines when 
not concerning himself with c3 to see his centre change from, for example, an IQP (after 
...c5xd4, e3xd4) to the pawn duo on c3 and d4 after ...Axc3, b2xc3. Then c3 can become a 
new target, as well as the c4-square, while after c3-c4 the ‘hanging’ pawns on c4 and d4 can 
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take on a rather menacing air. Finally, the ‘main’ line sees Black holding back the c5-pawn so 
that ...Axc3 combined with ...d5xc4 leaves c3-d4-e3 for White and c5 and e6 for Black, a 
subsequent e3-e4 and ...e6-e5 mounting the tension in the centre. 

The recurring themes throughout are structure and the centre, with emphasis on several 
key squares. Both sides have the facility to take the game in this or that direction, and it is by 
no means unusual to approach the same variation from a different perspective from game to 
game. 

Incidentally I suggest using one chess set to keep a track of the moves and another with 
which to analyse, while over recent years some of the more dedicated readers have told me 
that they key everything into ChessBase. Anyway, whichever side of the board you intend to 
be sitting on, I hope that you both enjoy and learn from the games that follow... 

Angus Dunnington, 
October 2003 
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4...b6: White Plays 5 e2 
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1 d4 £46 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 l.b4 4 e3 b6 5 
£e2 

As we will see throughout this book the 
lines with an early £e2 are becoming par¬ 
ticularly popular, not least because immedi¬ 
ate support is offered to the pinned knight. 
In this case, with 4...b6, bringing the knight 
to e2 invites Black to attack the c4-pawn 
with 5...J.a6, which is the subject of Games 
1 and 2. In Game 1 (which also features the 
automatic 5...J.b7) White plays 6 £lg3, ig¬ 
noring the c3-knight in favour of kingside 
mobilisation and (more often than not) 
activity in the centre that revolves around 
the sacrifice of the c4-pawn. Game 2 is 
more like we would expect from 5 £le2, 
White following up with the more sober 6 
a3, putting the question to the bishop. 
Yemelin elects to trade on c3 and continue 
the pressure against c4, while re¬ 

fuses to hand over the dark squares (notably 
the a3-f8 diagonal) and leaves the knight on 
e2 in need of a new role. Game 3 is quite 
different, Black’s 5...£>e4 bringing another 
piece to monitor c3. Black is willing to give 
away some territory, but this ‘lead’ can be a 
double-edged sword for White. 

Addressing the prospect of doubled c- 
pawns, White’s first intention is to sort out 
the pin - or at least induce a commitment 


from Black that fits in with an aggressive 
strategy involving 4lg3. 

Game 1 

Lautier-Nikolic 

Wijk aan Zee 1997 

1 d4 £f6 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 Ab4 4 e3 b6 5 
£e2 ia6 



Regardless of whether Black takes on c3 
or drops back to e7, the argument for select¬ 
ing this diagonal for the other bishop is quite 
logical, and club players who automatically 
continue ..~&b7 are missing out on some 
interesting chess. Moreover 5...Jib7 fails to 
trouble White, e.g. 6 a3 Ae7 (6...Axc3+ 7 
47W 3 d5 8 cxd5 exd5 9 b4 is a comfortable 




4...b6: White Plays 5 53e2 


advantage to White) 7 d5 0-0 8 e4 d6 9 g3 c6 
10 dxe6 fxe6 11 53d4 J.c8 12 jk,h3 e5 13 
±xc8 «xc8 14 536 We6 15 ±g5 or 8...fie8 
9 53g3 exd5 10 cxd5 JLd6 11 £3 with an un¬ 
enviable position for Black in either case. 

The c4-pawn is often a target in the lines 
where White is saddled with two c-pawns, 
but the main idea behind ...jLa6 is to elimi¬ 
nate White’s traditionally better bishop by 
contesting the fl-a6 diagonal with ...d7-d5, 
after which Black should be well placed to 
operate on the light squares. White has two 
quite different main moves in the diagram 
position, namely 6 53g3, with a view to erect¬ 
ing a broad centre, and 6 a3, putting the 
question to the bishop. 

6 53g3 



So White doesn’t mind doubled pawns 
after all. Instead he looks to the centre and, 
in the case of ...£ixc3, the dark squares, 
thanks to the fact that doing without a2-a3 
leaves the a3-f8 diagonal free for the bishop. 

6..Jbtc3+ 

Before investigating Black’s major alterna¬ 
tive, 6...0-0, here are a few other options. 
Despite the fact that it loses immediately, 6 
..d5?P 7 Wa4+ has been seen in international 
competition and is no doubt less rare at club 
ievel. In Kaminik-Lukov, Cappelle la Grande 
1996, Black avoided the dubious distinction 
of being known for the rest of his career as 
the GM who once lost a game in seven 
moves, the dapper Bulgarian postponing the 


inevitable for a short while, throwing in the 
towel six moves later: 7...b5 8 ®xb4 bxc4 9 
b3 c5 10 ®xc5 53bd7 11 ifa3 Wc8 12 ±d2 
5)b6 13 e4 ±bl 1-0. 

In reply to 6...c5 the logical 7 d5 gains 
space and addresses the centre in a positive 
fashion. Then 7...exd5 8 cxd5 jLxfl 9 'A’xfl 
0-0 10 e4 Se8 11 6 i.xc3 12 bxc3 d6 13 
jtg5 5)bd7 puts the onus on White to make 
something of his territorial advantage and, 
with the king on fl, the following plan makes 
sense: 14 h4 h6 15 J.f4 53e5 16 Sh3 Wd7 17 
h5 itbl 18 53f5 with g2-g4 and so on to 
follow, Geller-Matanovic, Zagreb 1958. 

6...h5!? is the knee-jerk reaction to the ar¬ 
rival of the knight on g3. After 7 h4 (why 
allow Black his wish?) 7...jk,b7 8 ®d3 d5 9 
cxd5 exd5 10 #c2 c5 11 a3 cxd4 12 axb4 
dxc3 13 bxc3 5)bd7 14 536 0-0 15 Ab2 
53e5 White had the dark squares to look 
forward to in Knaak-Bronstein, Tallinn 1979, 
although Black was doing well on the light 
squares. 6...0-0 gives the game a different 
flavour to the main line with 6...jtxc3+, cas¬ 
tling giving White time to erect a broad cen- 



White gets what he wants in the form of 
the imposing centre but at the cost of devel¬ 
opment. Obviously Black has no intention of 
sitting idly by until he is pushed off the 
board, and each of the main candidates in the 
diagram position involves pushing with ...c7- 
c5, ...d7-d5 or ...e6-e5. 
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After 7...c5 8 d5 exd5 9 cxd5 Black should 
transpose to 6...c5 7 d5, above, with 9...iLxf1 
10 &xfl rather than be lured into 9...£ke4? 

10 4lgxe4 Be8 11 Axa6 J.xc3+ 12 bxc3 
£ixa6 13 ®a4, while 8...Se8 9 f3 d6 10 $Le2 
exd5 11 cxd5 i.xc3+ 12 bxc3 J.xe2 13 £>xe2 
4ibd7 14 0-0 b5 is approximately equal. 

7...d5 is more aggressive and can be awk¬ 
ward to meet. 8 e5?! 4le4 9 l 53gxe4 dxe4 10 
a3 (10 J.e31? c5 11 a3 has been suggested as 
favouring White, but 10...4lc6 should im¬ 
prove) 10...J.xc3+ 11 bxc3 <Slc6 12 h4 f6 13 
#c2 £k5 14 ®xe4 f5 15 'i r f4 J.xc4 was 
seen in Kjeldsen-Brynell, Skaenninge 1998, 
and this looks good for Black, who contin¬ 
ued to pressure the centre after 16 Hh3 J.xfl 
17 *xfl c5. Instead 8 cxd5 J.xfl 9 ifexfl 
rids White of the potential problem on c4 
and adds a little weight to his kingside pros¬ 
pects by bringing the e6-pawn to d5. Black 
has then tried 9...JLxc3 10 bxc3 exd5, when 

11 J,g5, evaluated as slighdy better for White 
by Euwe, is equal according to Wells after 
the subsequent ll...dxe4 12 £lxe4 4lbd7 13 
4ixf6+ (13 #f3?? £ixe4) 13...£lxf6 14 WB 
Wd5 etc. Therefore the more consistent 11 
e5 is called for, e.g. 11...5le4 12 Wd3 (12 G 
4lxg3+ 13 hxg3 is an edge for White) 12...G 
13 £le2 £ig5 14 Jxg5 ®xg5 15 g3 



White will soon have a pleasant game after 
£}f4 followed by < i’g2. 

The game K.Berg-Brvnell, Malmo 1988 
went 9...exd5 10 e5 £le8 11 #g4 &h8 12 h4 


c5 13 fih3. White seems to be on his way to 
a kingside attack, but after 13...4k6 14 Ae3 
cxd4 15 JxcM 5ic7 16 Bdl 4ie6 17 a3 Jte7 
18 £>f5 Bc8 19 2hd3 g6 20 £)xe7 £lxe7 21 
JLe3 attention had switched to the d-file, 

21...Bc4 22 *xc4 dxc4 23 Sxd8 Bxd8 24 
Sxd8+ ®xd8 25 Jg5 £)ec6 26 &e2 securing 
White an advantage in the resulting ending. 

7...£lc6 is Black’s most popular choice and 
usually introduces ...e6-e5. Reacting with 8 e5 
4le8 9 Wa4 J&b7 10 Jd3 seems to force 
Black to retreat, but in Lautier-Wahls, Dort¬ 
mund 1989 Black pounced: 10...£)xd4! 11 
Wxb4. Now ll.Jbg2 12 J.xh7+ <&xh7 13 
#xf8 Axhl! looks good for Black (rather 
than 13...4lc2+ 14 *dl <Sixal 15 £ice4), e.g. 
14 Sbl (14 4ke4? Jxe4 15 £>xe4 £lf3+) 
14.-J.c6 15 #xf7 £)G+ 16 &e2 d6 etc. In¬ 
stead the game continued ll...c5 12 ®a4 
J.xg2 13 Ji.e4 Jxe4 14 4kxe4 £)Gf 15 *fl 
£lxe5 16 f4 £3g6 17 'tfdl d5 18 cxd5 exd5, 
when I prefer Black. 

Tricky is 8 iLg5 h6 9 h4!? 



From Black’s point of view this is not the 
kind of position to be in without any prior 
knowledge of the implications of White’s 
offer. Not only has White been given his 
centre, but now he’s taking liberties on the 
kingside. The obvious move here is to test 
White with the brave looking 9...hxg5 10 
hxg5 g6 (10...£te8?? 11 #h5 leads to mate) 
11 e5 (11 gxf6 #xf6 12 e5 Wf4) ll...£tti7 12 
%4 
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Vaisser-Dautov, Baden-Baden 1995 soon 
brought White victory after 12...1^7 13 
23h5+! gxh5 14 Wxh5 Sh8 15 tth&f 4?g8 16 
£d3 d6 17 ±xh7+ 2xh7 18 l f xh7+ <4>f8 19 
g6 ®c8 20 ®h4. However, in Hedman- 
Yemelin, Panormo 2001 Black improved: 

12.. .23.g5! 13 <23ge4 &g7 14 <23xg5 Sh8 15 
Sxh8 Wxh8 16 Wf4 Hf8 17 #f6+ *g8 18 
Wxh8+ ^xh8 19 0-0-0 with equality. In fact 
it is surprising that this strategy had not been 
discovered earlier, as Black’s options retain 
the tension but in circumstances that appear 
to favour White. The thematic counter 

9.. .e5?! led to a clear advantage for White 
after both of the following: 10 a3 Jte7 11 d5 
<23d4 12 435 43x5 13 exf5 e4 14 $Le 3 -&.c5 
15 g4 ±xe3 16 fxe3 43h7 17 Wc2 Se8 18 
0-0-0, Ornstein-Eisterer, Vienna 1986, and 
10 d5 4k5 11 #£3 i.xc4 12 435 i.xfl 13 
ti?xfl 43c4 14 ixh6 43d6 15 43xd6 jLxd6 16 
-&g5 ie7 17 43e2 c6?l 18 d6! i.xd6 19 43g3 
i.e7 20 <235 d5 21 Sdl Se8 22 exd5 cxd5 23 
h5, Plachetka-L.Schneider, Lucerne Olym¬ 
piad 1982. 

Handke-Becker, Germany 1999 went 

9.. .d6 10 a3 JLxc3+ 11 bxc3 hxg5 (this works 
out less well in this position, so ll...e5 12 d5 
43a5 13 jtxc4 14 <235 deserves a try, 
even if this does look awkward) 12 hxg5 
Se8?! (12...g6 13 gxf6 #xf6 14 %4 is a 
lesser evil) 13 gxf6 Wxf6 14 <23h5 Wh6 15 
Sh3! *f8 16 Sg3 g6 17 <23f6 Sed8 18 W& 
< 4’e7 19 e5 



White is having all the fun. 

8 ild3 is the main move, the d4-pawn be¬ 
ing safe in view of 8...43xd4? 9 ^4. 8...d5?! 
is wrong here as it helps White’s cause after 9 
cxd5 JLxd3 10 Wxd3 exd5 11 e5 <23e4 12 a3 
(12 43gxe4 dxe4 13 ®xe4 <23xd4 14 0-0 iLxc3 
15 bxc3 <23e6 is equal. White’s kingside ma¬ 
jority effectively cancelled out by his poor 
queenside) 12..JLxc3+ 13 bxc3 



Then 13...<23xg3? 14 hxg3 h6 runs into 15 
.&xh6! gxh6 16 Sxh6. Consequently Black 
has played 13...5 14 43e2 43a5 (14...43g5? 15 
Wb5) 15 h4, addressing the threat of £2-5 
with 15...43b3 16 fibl 43xcl 17 Sxcl f4, and 
now 18 #5 hit the f4-pawn with good re¬ 
sults in both Portisch-Spassky, Moscow 
1967, which went 18...We7 19 c4 c6 20 cxd5 
(20 <23xf4!?) 20...cxd5 21 <23xf4 *d7 22 g3 
Wb5, when 23 Wd3 #xd3 24 43xd3 SO 25 
<i£?e2 Sa£8 26 Sh2 would have been a clear 
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pawn, and Portisch-Shamkovich, Sarajevo 
1963, continuing 18...c5 19 <§3xf4 Sc8 20 
We3 cxd4 21 cxd4 Bxcl+ 22 ®xc 1 Bf7 23 
g 3 fic7 24 «b2 Sc4 25 0-0 etc. 

8.. .<§3a5 9 We2 is about even, while 9 Ag5 

h6 10 h4 is similar to 8 J.g5, above. After the 
recommended 9..JLe7 I don’t think White 
should rush in with 10 e5 or 10 .&xf6, rather 
10 2 is preferable, when 10...d5? drops a 

pawn to 11 JLxf6 jk.xf6 12 cxd5 Axd3 13 
#xd3 exd5 14 §3xd5 and the automatic 

10...h6 11 Ae3 d5 12 e5 §3e8 13 cxd5 lxd3 
14 #xd3 exd5 15 -§3f5 leaves Black’s kingside 
a little compromised. 

8.. .e5 is the idea behind ...-§3c6, although I 
prefer White after 9 d5. Then 9...§3a5 10 
We2 i.xc3+ 11 bxc3 c6 12 <§3f5 <§3e8 13 f4! 
Wc7 14 fxe5 #xe5 15 0-0 was the beginning 
of trouble on the dark squares for Black in 
Spassky-Hiibner, Munich 1979, and 11...43e8 
12 Jta3 d6 13 0-0 followed in the near future 
by kingside expansion with f2-f4 and so on 
might prove rather cramped for Black. This 
leaves 9...itxc3+-10 bxc3 ?3e7, when 11 AgS 
is my favourite, e.g. 11...43e8 12 a4 f6 13 
JLc3 Wc8 14 0-0 <§3d6 15 We2 §3b7 16 £4! d6 
17 fxe5 dxe5 18 c5! Jixd3 19 ®xd3 



Succeeding in turning the front c-pawn 
into a positive factor in the ...Jtxc3 lines of 
the Nimzo is usually a good sign for White, 
and the diagram position is typical. White 
enjoys extra space across the board and 
would like to exploit this by opening the 


game up - hence the pawn sacrifice. Sadler- 
Wahls, Germany 1999 continued 19...bxc5 
20 a5 a6 21 Sabi Bf7 22 Sf2 <§3xa5 23 i.xc5 
?3b7 24 Aa3, and White’s remaining c-pawn 
reached c6. Hansen proposes 19...fld8 20 
Sadi bxc5 21 ®c4 §3d6 22 ®xc5 c6 23 c4 
cxd5 24 cxd5 ®d7 as an improvement for 
Black, but 20 1 § r c4! threatens a nasty discov¬ 
ered check with d5-d6 so that 20... < &h8 can 
be met with c5-c6 as the queen is no longer 
on the d-file (20 c6? -§3xc6). Black has 

20.. .43a5 but then dropping back with 21 
We2 renews the threat to push to c6, and 
Black no longer has c5 covered. (21...£3b3? 
22 d6!) 

7 bxc3 d5 

The point. Because White has not yet cas- 
ded. Black is in a good position to exert pres¬ 
sure on the fl-a6 diagonal. Failure to strike 
now gives White too much territory after 

7.. .0-0 8 e4 d6 9 ±d3 -§31x17 10 f4, while 
postponing the push here until 8...d5 has 
allowed White to bring his e-pawn into play, 
9 e5 §3fd7 10 cxd5 i.xfl 11 4>xfl exd5 12 
Wg4 being easy for White. Notice White’s 
recapture on fl with the king - this is a situa¬ 
tion in which development and time are 
more important than the right to casde. 



8 Jka3 

The most active response, but White has a 
couple of alternatives. After 8 cxd5 JLxfl 9 
&xfl exd5 10 ila3 White has a pull, but with 
O-.WxdS! Black benefits enough from the 
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piece play to hold the balance, e.g. 10 ®d3 
£sbd7 11 e4 (11 c4 Wb7 12 e4 e5 is unclear) 

11.. .®a5 (Gligoric-Porrisch, Wijk aan Zee 
1975), when Kharitonov suggests 12 4?e2!? 
c5 13 Idl 0-0 14 sfcfl Sac8 15 Ab2 with 
chances for both sides. 

8 ®G!' continues the diagonal theme. 
Then 8...0-0 9 cxd5 exd5 (9...i.xfl 10 dxe6) 
10 J.xa6 £lxa6 11 We2 #c8 12 B Se8 13 
0-0 c5 saw White react to the ‘pressure’ on 
his centre by expanding anyway with 14 e4 in 
Donner-Kupper, Leysin 1967, the hanging 
pawns being well supported and therefore 
reasonably healthy after the subsequent 

14.. .cxd4 15 cxd4 dxe4 16 fxe4 ®d7 17 Ab2 



In fact 17...£>c7 18 Sxf6!P gxf6 19 d5 
caused sufficient concern to Black that he 
shut out the bishop with 19..JSe5, although 
the weaknesses remained. Again Black does 
better to bring his queen to d5, e.g. 9...®xd5 
10 e4 Wa5 11 ±xa6 ®xa6 12 &g5! £lbd7 13 
We2l #a3 (13...'txe2+?! 14 &xe2 c5 15 a4! 
gave White a nagging edge in Knaak-Wahls, 
Baden-Baden 1992) 14 Scl c5 15 0-0 with an 
interesting struggle ahead. 

Unfortunately for White the logical fol¬ 
low-up to 8 WB 0-0, namely 9 e4, backfires 
because after 9...dxe4! 10 £)xe4 £)xe4 11 
Wxe4 Black has 11..."@^7! with the traditional 
positional threat of ...£k6-a5 to hit the 04- 
pawn, the rook in the comer quite safe in 
view of White’s poor development in the 
case of 12 '#xa8? <Sk6 13 Wxfftf etc. 


Let us return to the position after 8 Ju3: 



The reasoning behind J.a3 is obvious (as¬ 
suming White’s intentions are positive) - 
White is prepared to let the c4-pawn go in 
return for pinning the enemy king down in 
the centre. These situations often come 
down to taste, some players happy applying 
pressure, others more appreciative of the 
extra material. Let’s see what kind of prob¬ 
lems Black can expect to experience after 
each capture on c4. 

8.. .Axc4 

The most popular choice, allowing White 
to steer the game to an ending if he so 
wishes. The alternative capture, 8...dxc4, on 
the other hand, forces White to justify the 
investment. The obvious response is imme¬ 
diate expansion with 9 e4, e.g. 9...W17 10 
±e2 £>c6 11 ®c2 0-0-0 12 0-0 h5 13 Sfdl 
h4 14 £rfl £\h5 15 d5 £)e5 16 dxe6. We are 
following Portisch-Fischer, Siegen Olympiad 
1970. Thanks to the location of the knight on 
h5,16...'H r xe6 loses to 17 2xd8+ as 17... < 4 > xd8 
18 ±xh5 Sxh5 runs into 19 Vdl-h Thus the 
game went 16..(ffe8 17 Sxd8+ Wxd8 18 
Axh5 fixh5 19 f4 £)d3 20 exf7 and White 
was well on top (although Fischer managed 
to fight for the draw). 

9 JLe2 is also played and can transpose to 
the above game after a quick e3-e4. Another 
game from the 1970s is well worth a look. 
Szabo-Timman, Flilversum 1973 continued 

9.. .®d7 10 jLB £)c6 11 #a4 J.b7 12 Wxc4 
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£>a5 13 Wfe2 <S3d5 14 Ab2 



Black has returned the pawn with a view 
to occupying c4 with a piece in a bid to take 
over the light squares on the queenside. Of 
course White has more presence in the cen¬ 
tre and on the kingside, but with his next he 
elects to address proceedings on the queen- 
side anyway: 15 Ae4 4k4 16 Ad3 Aa6 
(16...<S3xb2?? 17 Ab5+) 17 0-0 0-0-0 18 fifcl 
Hhe8 19 £3e4! (another piece heads to chal¬ 
lenge for c4) 19...jfeb7 20 Sabi!? f5 21 £kJ2 
£kd2 22 Wxd2 Ac4 23 *e2 b5 24 Aal! 
&c6 and now came 25 Sxb5!? 



I assume White had this positional sacri¬ 
fice in mind well in advance of its execution. 
The result is a removal of the bind, after 
which White gets a turn to flex his muscles 
(even the dark-squared bishop might see 
daylight). There followed 25...Axb5 
(25...&xb5 26 Axc4+ ®xc4?? 27 Ebl+) 26 


Axb5+ lfxb5 27 c4 ®b6 28 cxd5+ *xd5 29 
#f3+ 4>d6 30 d5 exd5? (30...<&e7! 31 Ad4 
®a5 32 %3 is unclear) 31 Ad4 c5? (con¬ 
tinuing the faulty defence, although 31...®a5, 
for example, sees White begin to collect after 
32 #f4+ &e6 33 We5+ <4>d7 34 l r xf5+ Se6 

35 *xh7 etc.) 32 Axe5+ Wxc5 33 «T4+ &c6 
34 © 84 + and the queen threatened to domi¬ 
nate in the event of 34... ( ^b6 35 Sxc5 &XC5 

36 ®xa7+. 

9 Axc4 dxc4 



Consistent. 10 ^4+ ®d7 11 Wxc4 takes 
the game in a different direction altogether, 
ll...Wc6 12 Wxc 6+ <5)xc6 13 c4 0-0-0 14 Scl 
'A’b? 15 < 4’e2, for instance, being more attrac¬ 
tive to White in that Black’s future is likely to 
involve a combination of waiting and de¬ 
fending. This can be avoided by not offering 
the exchange of queens and opting instead 
for 11...4tk6, when Yudasin suggests follow¬ 
ing up with ...<2la5 and ...0-0-0. However, 
keeping the queens in play probably benefits 
White more than Black. 

10. ..Wd7 

Preparing to come to the aid of the 04- 
pawn. 

11 Sbl 

Cutting across the opposition’s plans is a 
key part of the game, and ruling out ...®b5 
looks considerably more promising for White 
than the automatic 11 e4 Wb5 12 Sbl Wa6 
13 Ab4, when Dearing-Pritchett, Scottish 
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Championship 1996 favoured Black after 

13...<S)bd7! 14 a4 c5 15 ±a3 0-0 16 f4 2ad8 
17 f5 e5, White having next to no compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn. With 2bl, however, 
White forces his opponent to place his queen 
on a more vulnerable square than a6, setting 
the stage for a further sacrifice aimed at 
breaking open the game under favourable 
circumstances. 

11 ...h5 12 h4'»c6 

If Black’s side of what follows is not to 
your liking, then Yudasin’s 12...£lc6 and 
...0-0-0 is worth a try. 

13 e41? 



13 We2 has been proposed by Psakhis, 
but Lauder’s treatment has more punch. 

13.. .6bd7 

In the event of 13...4\xe4? 14 d5! Psakhis 
gives 14...Wxd5 15 Wa4+ c6 16 £>xe4 Wxe4 
V Sxb6! with serious trouble for Black’s 
king, while 15...4lc6? 16 ?3xe4 Wxe4 17 Sfel 
Wd5 18 Sbdl b5 19 Wa6 and 15...£\d7? 16 
2fdl £\xc3 17 Wb4 are even worse for the 
defender. Also good for White is 14 £ke4 
Wxe4 15 Sel Wd5 16 2e5 followed by d4- 
d5 etc. 

14 d5! 

The point, and a new move at the time of 
the game. 

14.. .Wb7?! 

It is interesting how many times at this 
level of competition that a new, aggressive 
idea that involves the sacrifice of a pawn or 


two is met with caution by the opposition. 
Here Black elects to turn down the offer, but 
Lauder believes 14...exd5 to be Black’s best. 
Then a feasible line is 15 exd5 Wxd5 16 
2el+ SfedS 17 Wa4 (Velickovic suggests 17 
2e7) 17...2e8 18 2edl We 6 19 2b2!, intend¬ 
ing to double on the d-file or to come to e2. 
After 15...£)xd5 Yudasin recommends 16 
£lf5!?, directed against ...0-0-0 due to the 
fork on e7 after Wxd5. Instead there is 16 
2el+'&d8 17 Wd4 



Black is two pawns up, but the good news 
ends there, with White’s compensation quite 
obvious. Perhaps Black’s chances are prefer¬ 
able after 14...exd5 but most players would 
nevertheless feel more comfortable on 
White’s side of the board.; 

15 dxe6 fxe6 16»a4 

Aggressive and keeping the game open, 
whereas the hasty 16 e5?! permits Black to 
establish a blockade of sorts with the move 

16.. .£\d5. 

16 .. . 0 - 0-0 

It is imperative that Black’s king is pro¬ 
vided with some kind of safety. 16...4lxe4?! 
17 Wxc4 4tlec5 (17...4lxg3 18 Wxe6+ id8 
19 2bdl c5 20 Sfel!) 18 Axc5 Wc6 19 4)e4 
sees White able to maintain the momentum 
in his position. 

17'»xc4^b8 

With the capture of the c4-pawn the mate¬ 
rial score is level, but White’s more active 
forces guarantee an advantage. 
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18 Ifdl 

Activity is the key here, and Black would 
be given an opportunity to better mobilise 
after 18 #xe6?! Bhe8 19 #f7 £ixe4, e.g. 20 
4lxe4 Bxe4 21 #xh5 £)f6 etc. Psakhis, 
meanwhile, proposed 18 £3!?, bolstering the 
centre and enough for a healthy lead. 

18.. .£ie5 

Not satisfied (justifiably) with 18...She8 

19 f3. Black endeavours to rock the boat. 

19 #b5!? 

Putting the ball back in Black’s half of the 
court. However, 19 Bxd8+ 2xd8 20 #xe6 
Be8 21 #b3 (21 #f5? #a6 22 Bb3 ®c4 23 
£>xh5? Be5) 21 ...£>xe4 22 #34 has 
been evaluated as equal, but White can ex¬ 
ploit the overloaded knight with 23 £)xh5. 

19.. .£ic6 

19...‘$lf7 20 B is, again, a clear lead for 
White, while 19...^3eg4? 20 B £>e3? 21 
Bxd8+ Sxd8 22 #e2 would be careless. 

20 f3 

With the e4-pawn protected White is 
ready to offer the knight a more appropriate 
role after £3fl-e3. 

20.. .a6?! 

Under pressure, Black is tempted into 
breaking the rule regarding unnecessary pawn 
moves in front of the king, chasing the queen 
from b5 creating potential weaknesses on 
both a6 and b6. 20...'i > a8 21 4)fl is safer, and 
Yudasin’s 20...e5 might be another lesser evil. 

21 #g5 



Switching flanks. Notice how Black’s de¬ 
fensive problems are not helped by the odd 
fianchetto posting of his queen. 

21 ...Sdg8 

21...1hg8 fails to 22 Bxd8+ &xd8 23 
£)xh5 £)f7 24#f4!. 

22£tf1 

With Black pegged back White has time to 
redeploy his knight. 

22.. .£sd8 23 5te3 #c6 24 c4! 

Monitoring d5 in order to make e4-e5 a 

more potent threat, and introducing the pos¬ 
sibility of c4-c5 to soften up Black’s recently 
(voluntarily) compromised queenside. 

24.. .<&f7 25 #g6 

25 #f4?! makes little sense in view of 

25.. .e5 26 #f5 g6 27 #h3 g5 with counter- 
play. 

25.. .#e8 

The not so passive 25...‘S)e5 still leaves 
Black snuggling after 26 #g3, e.g. 26,..<S3fd7 
(26...£)ed7 and 26...4)f7 27 c5 are excellent 
for White, while 26...4)xc4?? loses to 27 
Bdcl) 27 c5 b5 28 Bb2 £>f7 29 £k2! e5 30 
^^xcS+Sl *hl. 

26 #g3 &c8 

Black’s king is clearly a worry. 26... < S?b7 27 
c5 b5 (27...#a4 28 cxb6 cxb6 29 i.c5) 28 
c6-H. opens an important file with decisive 
effect, e.g. 28...#xc6 29 Bbcl #b6 30 &c5 
#a5 (30...#c6 31 -ld4) 31 e5 <5hd5 (31...£)e8 
32 #g6) 32 4lxd5 exd5 33 e6 £sd8 34 e7 
4)e6 (34...®c6 35 flxd5 #xa2 36 Sd7) 35 
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We5 *53xc5 36 Wxd5+. Attempting a block- 3()...4ixc6 31 fidcl, or 30... “5)17 31 Wei 
ade with 26.. Wc6 fails to 27 c5 b5 28 ®c4! &b8 32 Wa5. 

with 4la5 to follow, after which White will 31 £}f5 1-0 

clear the way for the loosening a2-a4. A successful demonstration of White’s 

27 c5 b5 28 c6 strategy. 



28.. .1h6 

‘Simplifying’ with 28...Wxc6 29 Sbcl Wb6 
30 Hxc7+ (30 &c5 Wb7) 30...Wxc7 31 Scl 
Wxcl+ 32 Axel <i>b7 33 Ab2 Hh6 34 Wf4 
has been evaluated as better for White, but 
Black’s problems might be more serious than 
they first appear, e.g. 34...g5 35 hxg5 4i3xg5 
36 G)e8 37 a4!, and White’s pieces are 
better placed to attack on the queenside than 
Black’s are to defend there. White had to 
consider 28.. .g5!?, when 29 e5 (Yudasin) 

29.. .gxh4 30 Wf4 £>d5 31 £lxd5 exd5 32 
Wf5+ <4>b8 33 e6 4id8 34 lxd5 sees White 
closing in. 

29 Sbcl 

Next on the agenda is Wel-a5. 

29.. .4\d8 

This time 29...g5 30 Wei *b8 31 Sc5 
Wc8 (31...gxh4 32 Wa5) 32 Sxb5+! axb5 33 
Wa5 < Shd6 34 Ac5 is the way in. 

30 Sc5 

30 Wei! (Psakhis) looks good as Black’s 
defence along his third rank with 30...4)xc6 

31 Sd3 4)h7 (31...e5 32 &f5) 32 Sdc3 e5 33 
■53f5 Hg6 invites 34 Bxc6! thanks to the fork 
on e7. Thus after 31...53b8 32 Ad6 c6 33 
Wa5 White’s queen reaches the target zone. 

30.. .e5 


Game 2 

Gutov-Yemelin 

Moscow 1999 


1 d4 -af6 2 c4 e6 3 foc3 l.b4 4 e3 b6 5 
Ge2 Aa6 6 a3 

Question time. Should Black keep the 
bishop in play or eliminate a knight? There 
are pros and cons, for both sides, for both 
arguments but, typically, Nimzo devotees are 
content to make the trade on c3 even if 
White is not forced into b2xc3, the tradi¬ 
tional “knights versus bishops’ struggle being 
a key theme of the opening. 

6...kxc3+ 

Let us investigate the implications of the 
main alternative, 6....Ae7!?, which, in fact, 
invests a tempo to highlight White’s awkward 
development. The knight came to e2 primar¬ 
ily to support its partner but now serves only 
to lock the bishop on fl. Here the most con¬ 
structive response is 7 4lf4 



From this square (rather than g3) the 
knight is well placed to monitor the kingside 
and (importantly) the d5-square, around 
which the next phase of the game revolves 
after 7...d5 (7...0-0 8 b4 Ab7 9 Ae2 a5 10 b5 
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d6 11 AB ®c 8 12 0-0 £>bd7 13 Ab2 leaves 
Black cramped). Thus after 7...d5 Black both 
claims a share of the centre and prepares to 
contest the fl-a6 diagonal. Not surprisingly 
the obvious capture on d5 is the popular 
reply, but 8 b3 transposes to Akobian- 
Burnett, Stratton Mountain USA 2003, which 
is worth a look: 8...0-0 9 Ab2 Ad6 10 'H r f3 
Axf4 11 l r xf4 and now ll...£lc6 invited 12 
cxd5 Axfl 13 dxc6 Axg2 14 figl when 
Black resisted the urge to keep going with 

14.. .Axc6 as 15 d5 would unleash a menac¬ 
ing bishop on the other long diagonal. In¬ 
stead Black played 14...Ad5 with a sharp 
battle in prospect. White’s light squares aren’t 
up to much, but his command of the dark 
squares seems more significant, given the 
location of Black’s king, and White’s game 
does look easier to handle. In fact after cas¬ 
tling long White’s kingside attack took quite a 
natural course, and he eventually broke 
through on the al-h8 diagonal. 

This is interesting but the initial tactics 
were instigated by Black, and 8 cxd5 Jtxfl 
can anyway lead to entertaining scenarios. 
Burnett was involved in another game in 
which White essayed a rarely played alterna¬ 
tive to the norm, Ibragimov-Bumett, Phila¬ 
delphia 2002 seeing White spare the enemy 
bishop in return for a collection of pawns 
and some inconvenience for Black after 9 
dxe6!? ±a6 10 exf7+ &xf7 11 ®t>3+ <4-68 12 
£le6 ®d7 13 £\xg7+ 4d8 14 £le6+ etc. 

White does have four pawns for the piece 
and Black’s king is stranded in the centre 
(White’s will have to come to the queenside), 
but White is rather vulnerable on the light 
squares, and ‘unclear’ is a typically ambiguous 
but reasonable evaluation. 

Instead 9 4xfl allows White to turn his 
attentions to the d5-pawn. In the event of 

9.. .exd5 10 g4! Black has an equally unsubde 
method of preventing the hit on the f6- 
knight in 10...g5. Then 11 4lh5! 4lxh5 12 
gxh5 c6 13 fT3 £ia6 14 e4 £lc7 is quite 
messy. 10...c6 looks solid but I think White is 


given too much freedom to generate a pull 
on the kingside after either 11 g5 4lfd7 12 
h4, or ll...®e4 12 4lxe4 dxe4 13 h4 etc. 
Note the potential vulnerability of the 64- 
pawn here. 

10...h6 appears futile as 11 ttfd c6 12 h4 
fails to hold White at bay, but 10...0-0!? can 
be tricky. I recommend 11 g5 £)e4 12 
#W 4P dxe4 13 h4 rather than 12 4lcxd5 
Axg5 13 Mel 4)f6, when Wells gives 14 
£ixc7 #c8 15 #c3 «b7 16 Sgl Axf4 17 
exf4 Sc8 18 %3 &h5, while 14 h4 Ah6 15 
4M6+ #xf6 16 #64?! Axf4 17 Wxati £ic6 
18 «b7 Ag3! 19 f4 We6! 20 figl lh3+ 21 
4e2 «h2+ 22 4d3 Wxgl 23 #xc6 Wdl+ 24 
<4c4 Wc2+ 25 4b5 a6+ was the entertaining 
Wells-Pigott, Morecambe 1981. 

The trendy line is 9...‘S3xd5!P 10 ^IcxdS (I 
don’t trust 10 e4, when 10...^1xc3 11 bxc3 
0-0 12 Ae3 c5 exploits White’s poor king 
position and, with two sets of minor pieces 
having already left the board. White can’t 
have enough to launch an attack, as was 
demonstrated after 13 Wg4 4?M7 14 e5 tfc7 
15 h4 cxd4 16 cxd4 lfc8 in Logunov- 
Belozerov, Tomsk 2002) 10...exd5 11 ®H5 



Without looking too closely at the diagram 
position we can be forgiven for assuming 
that after ll...c6 approximate equality arises. 
However, as well as hitting d5, the school¬ 
boy-like 1 S r h5 also places the queen on the 
short but oft significant h5-e8 diagonal 
which, in this case, introduces the quite real 
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threat of £3e6, illustrating another reason 
why (4 is preferred to g3 for the knight in 
this particular line. Therefore after ll...c6 12 
£)e6 g6 13 We5 &£6 (13...f6? 14 %3 ±d6 
15 £lxd8 Jlxg3 16 4ixc6 simply lost a pawn 
for nothing in Ravi-Ahmed, Mumbai 2003) 
14 4ixd8+ (not 14 &c7+?? &d7 15 ®f4 g5) 

14...A.xe5 White has a choice of pawns. 15 
5)xf7?! &xf7 16 dxe5 appears to help Black 
by improving his king, with decent compen¬ 
sation for the pawn after both 16...4H7 17 f4 
£lc5 18 b4 £ie4 19 Ab2 &e6 20 &e2 h5 21 
Shcl c5, as in Timman-Hiibner, Montreal 
1979, and 16...*e6 17 f4 £>d7 18 &e2 £>c5 
19 i.d2 the 4 20 Sacl c5 21 fihdl a5 22 Ael 
b5, Neiman-Kesmaecker, France 1991. 
Black’s wall of pawns on the queenside 
looked impressive in these examples, sug¬ 
gesting that White does better to address this 
immediately with 15 £kc6 £lxc6 16 dxe5 
•54xe5 which, although resulting in a level 
score in terms of pawns, gives White the 
superior structure and a good minor piece 
after 17 Ad2. In the higher echelons of in¬ 
ternational practice White has had difficulty 
converting his slight advantage but, in the 
real world, nor is Black’s defensive task — a 
long and arduous one if White continues to 
rubble away — a comforting prospect. 

With this in mind Black should probably 
opt for ll...A,g5, e.g. 12 £le6 g6 13 #xg5 
fxe6 14 We5 *d7 15 %7+ *c8 16 Ad2 
thc6 17 Scl 4?b7 18 &e2 We7 19 Wxe7 
~hxe7 and a draw was agreed in Corral 
Blanco-Vallejo Pons, Barcelona 2000, or 12 
c4 Axf4 13 Axf4 £ic6 14 Scl (14 Wxd5 
’ifxd5 15 exd5 <54e7 16 Axc7 <Sixd5 17 A.g3 
mc8 gave Black typical ‘Arkell’ compensation 
m Vareille-Arkell, Paris 1994, the knight 
dominating the bishop) 14...£)e7 15 Axc7 
'fd7 16 exd5 0-0! 17 d6 £>f5 and White 
could make nothing of the two pawn lead in 
S.Saeed-Timman, Taxco Interzonal 1985. 
The game came to a tidy end: 18 Wf3 fiac8 
19 Wc6 Sfd8 20 Wxd7 Sxd7 21 Sdl (21 
ie2 £kd4+ 22 *e3 £>b5 23 Shdl h5 also 


heads for the draw) 21...41x46 22 Axd6 
Sxd6 23 < 4 > e2 Sc2+ 24 Sd2 Sxd2+ 25 4>xd2 
Sxd4+ with a draw. 

Returning to 6...Jtxc3+, the namre of the 
struggle tends to be quite different from 

6...A.e7 in that Black seeks to strike very 
quickly in the centre with an assault on c4. 

7 £lxc3 d5 



This thrust is a major idea behind ...A,a6. 
White has a number of plans available, de¬ 
pending on factors such as how he feels 
about defending his queenside, attacking on 
the kingside, fixed or fluid pawns, the bishop 
pair, retaining the tension and so on. 

8 b4 doesn’t mess about. Then 8...dxc4 9 
Wf3 c6 10 b5 A.b7 11 JLxc4 looks a shade 
preferable for White in view of the bishop 
pair, so Black’s best is to head for the ending 
with 8...i.xc4 9 i.xc4 dxc4 10 We2 Wd7 11 
®xc4 #c6 12 Wxc6rh <S)xc6, when a certain 
level of skill is required of White if an advan¬ 
tage is to be earned. Kaspi-Rechlis, Israel 
1999 continued 13 Ab2 0-0-0 14 Bel &b7 
15 the2 a5 16 b5 thal 17 a4 c6 18 bxc6+ 
thx c6 and now 19 f3!? looked promising, 
while 19 0-0 Sc8 20 &c3 £lb4 21 £lb5 
would have taken White’s lead further, e.g. 

21...Shd8 22 2xc8 &xc8 23 2c 1+ <&b8 24 
Aa3 etc. 

8 cxd5?! completely lacks the punch we 
saw in the ...Jk.e7 line because the exchange 
on c3 has rid White of a knight with which to 
exert pressure on Black. After 8...Axfl 9 
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<±>xfl exd5 10 b4 0-0 11 ®b3 £>c6 12 a4 
•#d7 13 ±a3 Hfe8 14 h3 Ie6 15 ficl Bae8 
16 ifegl White would have been doing well in 
Rajkovic-Martin, Gosa-Wood Green 1991 
were his king and hi-rook the other way 
around. However, Black was able to jump to 
action with 16...£lxd4! 17 exd4 2el+ 18 ^h2 
£lg4+! 19 hxg4 #d6+ 20 &h3 Whirl- 21 &g3 
and Black could have taken a draw. 

Meanwhile, in Suran-Novotny, Czech 
Team Championship 1995, White mixed 
systems, following 10 WB 0-0 with the 
sometimes appropriate (but not here) 11 g4, 
when 11...2e8 12 g5 £le4 13 2gl c5 14 Sg4 
£lc6! was a good example of action on the 
flank being effectively countered in the cen- 



In fact 15 5ixe4 dxe4 16 Hxe4 cxd4 17 
±d2 Wd7 18 flcl dxe3 19 Sxe8+ fixe8 20 
jLxe3 &e5 21 Sdl Wb5+ 22 We2 Wc6 
earned Black a practically decisive advantage 
on the light squares. 

My favourite is 8 WB!? which takes the 
pressure off c4 through the pin on the long 
diagonal. Then 8...c6 renews the threat. Val- 
lin-Eliet, Bogny sur Meuse 2003 is a good 
advert for 8 WfB. The game continued 9 b3 
0-0 10 JLb2 (10 g4 - see Reshevsky-Mashian, 
below) 10...We7 11 Bdl Se8 12 i.e2 £\bd7 
13 0-0 Jtb7 14 Wg3! and a normal position 
arose with an important difference being the 
location of White’s queen outside the shield 
of pawns. Combined with the ambitious 


bishop on b2, this posting of the queen is 
enough to dissuade Black from the desirable 
...c6-c5 pawn break. 14...Sac8 15 Sfel a6 16 
Ad3 g6 17 e4 



With his forces optimally placed White fi¬ 
nally seeks to open the game for the bishop 
pair, most notably to remind Black of his 
unfortunate predicament on the dark 
squares. 17...dxc4 18 bxc4 e5 19 dxe5 “SixeS 
20 jte2 b5 (Black will be pushed off the 
board after 20...c5 21 f4 <5ied7 22 1.B and 
£3d5 etc.) 21 h3 Wc5 22 Wh4 Se6 23 4ibl!? 
Icc8 24 £ld2 4ifd7 25 £>b3 We7 26 Vxc7 
26xe7 27 4ia5 Ac8 28 cxb5 cxb5 29 f4 ^c4 
30 jtxc4 bxc4 31 £3xc4 4lf8 32 4id6 1-0. 

To add a bit of extra spice to the ingredi¬ 
ents White can follow up 8...0-0 with 9 g4 



This bayonet attack has had a number of 
followers at international level over the years 
and the thrust seems to work well with the 
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queen on fi. In reply to the natural 9...c6 I 
believe White should follow the rule that the 
threat is stronger than its execution, holding 
back the g-pawn and taking time to bolster 
the c4-pawn and continue development with 
10 b3 rather than jump straight in with 10 g5, 
c.g. 10...4\fd7 11 cxd5 cxd5 12 e4?! (12 
ixa6) 12...±xfl 13 *rfl 4ic6 14 i.e3 e5! 
Palermo-Sanguinetti, Buenos Aires 1959, or 

10.. .42e8 11 cxd5 cxd5 12 e4 ijtfl 13 &xfl 
4lc6 14 ±e3 dxe4 15 #xe4 43e7 16 Sdl 
4}c7 17 h4 'SlcdS 18 4lxd5 4lxd5 19 flh3 
'td7 20 &g2 Hac8 21 Sf3 «b5 22 Acl Wa4 
23 Bel #c2, Paehtz-Bischoff, German 
Team Championship 1991. In Reshevsky- 
Mashian, Tel Aviv 1964 the hit on the f6- 
knight was more troublesome after (10 b3) 

10.. .#c7 11 ±b2 dxc4 12 bxc4 4lbd7 13 g5 
4le8, when 14 Bel e5 15 d5 c5 16 43e4 43d6 
1 7 Ad3 S3xe4 18 Wxe4 g6 19 h4 Sae8 20 h5 
was becoming difficult for Black. Notice how 
White’s insisting on maintaining a pawn on 
c4 - and therefore not having to worry about 
the fl-a6 diagonal — keeps Black contained 
and subsequently assists the kingside offen- 



Simple, sensible play, and the kind of 
move we would anyway decide on without 
necessarily having to appreciate much of 
what can happen next. Ultimately White aims 
to demonstrate an advantage by operating on 
the dark squares. 


8.. .41c6 

Still with c4 in his sights, Black prepares to 
send the knight to a5. 

8.. .c5 9 dxc5 bxc5 runs the risk of giving 
White something to aim at on c5 - 10 JsLe2 
0-0 11 0-0 4lbd7 (11...&C6 12 4)a4 #e7 13 
cxd5 &xe2 14 #xe2 exd5 15 «b5) 12 a4 
&b7 13 i.a3 #b6 14 Sbl <S3e5 15 cxd5 
4lxd5 16 4)xd5 i.xd5 17 #c2 Bfc8 18 e4, 
Ulko-Sorokin, St Petersburg 2000 is a good 
example. 

8.. .0-0 tends to lead to the main game after 
...4ic6. Similarly, 9 jLe2 4>c6 10 a4, for ex¬ 
ample, steers us back to the game, but 

9.. .4\bd7 is slightly different, the plan being 
to support the centre - the ...c7-c5 push in 
particular. Then 10 JLb2 fails to give the 
bishop its most active role, and 10...dxc4 11 
bxc4 c5 12 0-0 cxd4 13 exd4 Sc8 gave Black 
time to hit c4 in Lisitsin-Bondarevsky, USSR 
Championships 1948. In fact after 14 41b5 
Axb5 15 cxb5 4kl5 16 '#(12 4l7f6 17 Af3 

'#c7 chances were even, with White’s bish¬ 
ops having nowhere to go. There is no rea¬ 
son to commit the bishop so early, which is 
why 10 0-0 is the move. In reply to the the¬ 
matic 10...c5 the advance of the a-pawn again 
fits in well: 11 a4. For example after ll...dxc4 
12 bxc4 cxd4 13 exd4 Sc8P! the extra sup¬ 
port of b5 allows 14 4lb5 with a clear advan¬ 
tage. This time White recaptures on b5 with 
the a-pawn, and Aa3 is coming. Meanwhile, 
Black is also quite passive. An improvement 
here is 13...e5, although Black is still strug¬ 
gling, e.g. 14 Aa3 (14 d5 4k5 15 a5) 14...fle8 
15 d5 or 14...exd4 15 J.xf8 4lxf8 16 4lb5. 

Avrukh-Bunzmann, Biel 1999 went 

11.. .5e8?!, Black anticipating the arrival of 
the enemy bishop on the a3-f8 diagonal. 
Avrukh suggests ll...jLb7 as a lesser evil, 
when 12 &a3 He8 13 43b5 #b8! 14 Bel a6 
15 43c3 should keep White’s advantage to a 
minimum. Instead the presence of the rook 
on e8 gave White’s knight an opportunity to 
take a leading role: (ll...Be8) 12 4ib5! cxd4 
(the multiple stand-off after 12...Axb5 13 
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axb5 e5 14 Ab2 is sure to favour the bishop 
pair) 13 exd4 (13 £ld6? dxe3 14 £lxe8 exf2+ 
15 Sxf2 Wxe8 is too greedy, and fine for 
Black) 13...e5 14 £k!6! 



Black seems to have missed 14...Se6 15 
<53x17! ‘i’xf/ 16 cxd5, hitting a6 and e6. Nor 
does 14...Se7 help in view of 15 Ag5! exd4 
16 AB! h6 17 Ah4 g5 18 Ag3 £>e5 19 £)f5 
and Black’s kingside comes under fire — 
Avrukh. Thus Black had to play 14...Sf8, 
when the game continued 15 Aa3 exd4 16 
Wxi\4 ?3c5 (sacrificing a pawn rather than 
suffering after 16...dxc4 17 b4! followed by 
b4-b5 etc.) 17 Axc5 bxc5 18 #xc5 ®e7 19 
Afl! Iac8 (19...fifd8 20 £le4!) 20 Vfa3 Scd8 
21 43b5 Wxa3 22 Sxa3 dxc4 23 bxc4 and 
White’s advantage was nearing decisive pro¬ 
portions. Avrukh gives the cheeky 15...dxc4 

16 Axc4 Axc 4 17 £)xc4 Se8 18 £ld6 2f8 
(18,..fle6 19 d5) 19 £>b7! Wc7 20 Axf8 flxfB 
21 dxe5 £lxe5 22 £k!6 Sd8 23 <S3b5. 

I like 9 a4, with a direct transposition after 

9...<S3c6 10 Ae2 and so on. Again 9...c5 
should work out well for White, 10 Aa3 
dxc4 11 bxc4 £k6 12 <53b5 1^8 13 dxc5 
Sd8 14 Ihl bxc5 15 Ae2 '#b6 16 0-0 Ab7 

17 Sa2! being enough for an edge in Alek¬ 
sandrov-Vladimirov, Istanbul 2000. 

9a4 

This certainly is a useful move. 9 Ae2 is 
also played, when Mikhalchishin’s experi¬ 
ment to do without castling has been as¬ 
sessed as unclear after 9...dxc4 10 bxc4 ®d7 


11 a4 <S3a5 12 £>b5 c6 13 £»a3 2c8, but 14 
Ad2 looks good for White. 

9....0-0 


b m 

10 Ae2 

10 Aa3P! is natural but premature, as was 
demonstrated in Lautier-Akopian, Enghien 
les Bains 2001, when driving the rook to the 
e-file with White’s king still there gave Black 
the additional and attractive option of 

10...Se8 11 Ae2 e5! 12 dxe5 <S3xe5! 



Now White’s best is 13 cxd5! Axe2 14 
<S3xe2! £)xd5 15 0-0 c5 with a balanced posi¬ 
tion. However, the game soon became rather 
unpleasant for White: 13 £)xd5P! £\xd5 14 
Wxd5 #h4! 15 *d4!P (15 Vd2 2ad8 16 Vc2 
Ab7 17 0-0 %5 18 g3 £)&+ 19 AxB AxB 
leaves Black with an enormous bishop) 

15...1 f xd4 16 exd4 £>xc4 17 bxc4 Axc4 18 
0-0 Axe2 etc. EarUer, 14 cxd5 was seen in 
Petursson-Seul, Clichy 1991, when White 
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also met with trouble - 14...iLxe2 15 i/xc2 
(15 '#xe2 WxdS) 15...Wg5!? 16 *fl 2ad8 17 
’Wd2?! <53g4 18 Sdl »f5 19 e4 2xe4 20 £3 
and now 20...2e5! would have been decisive. 
Black has a number of choices after 10 



10...4ba5 

Concentrating on c4 without actually mak¬ 
ing a capture there. In the event of the more 
direct 10...dxc4 Black needs to be ready for 
11 Aa3 2e8 12 b4!P 



White intends to take on c4 with a piece in 
order to keep the c-file open and to give the 
light-squared bishop more scope, while Black 
:s also denied a target on c4. However, de¬ 
spite White’s possession of the bishop pair 
we can see from the diagram position that 
being pushed back to b7 is hardly an incon¬ 
venience for Black, who was doing fine after 
12...£le7 13 b5 ±b7 14 0-0 £led5 15 Wc2 


£lxc3 16 Wxc3 £le4 17 ®c2 (17 ®xc4? 
£>d2) 17...®g5! 18 f4 %6 19 i.xc4 Hac8 20 
2acl c5 in Schouten-Timman, Leeuwarden 
1975. 

Everything has a price, and with 12 bxc4 
the new c4-pawn at least maintains White’s 
territorial advantage. The point of throwing 
in JLa3 is seen after the consistent 12...£)a5 
13 4tlb5, when the knight does not have to 
retreat in the event of 13...c6 because d6 is 
available. Then 14 £>d6 2e7 15 0-0 2d7 16 
c5 Axe2 17 Wxe2 (Wells) gives White a pull, 
while 15...c5 16 4)b5 is unclear. Hansen cites 
16 e4 ttxd6 17 e5 *d8 18 exf6 2d7 as criti¬ 
cal, but this looks excellent for Black as 
White will be too busy watching his queen- 
side (and centre) fall into enemy hands to 
make anything of the situation on the king- 
side. 

Of course Black does not have to invite 
the knight into d6. Instead 13..Jtb7 14 0-0 
4k4 15 jk,b4 a6 16 £k3 (16 4lc3 l ?2c6) 
16...c5!P 17 JLxa5 bxa5 saw Black make up 
for the two a-pawns with superior minor 
pieces and White’s loss of control on the 
dark squares in Zaja-Hulak, Zagreb 2000. 
Perhaps White can improve with 15 £3 £)d6 
16 £lxd6 cxd6 17 -*Lb4 £lc6 18 i.c3, retain¬ 
ing the bishop pair, decent centre and space 
(note that a4-a5 is in the air here, softening 
up Black’s pawn duo). 

Black can also try 12...e5 13 d5 4la5, al¬ 
though White stands better after 14 4lb5 
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For example 14...Axb5 15 axb5 $3b7 16 
jtb4 4M7 17 Sa3 <54bc5 18 Wal (Avrukh- 
Barsov, Antwerp 1999) 18.-1158 19 0-0 lb7 
20 Jtg4 sees the bishops assume control over 
the knights, while 14...1d7 15 0-0 c6 16 dxc6 
l r xc6 17 lc2 <S4b7 (17...iLxb5 18 axb5 le6 
19 i.b4 £lb7 20 Sa6 Sec8 21 Efal) 18 lacl 
2ec8 19 lb2 We6 20 Sfdl £>c5 21 a5! £le8 
(21...bxa5? 22 Sd6) 22 fid5 is nice and ag¬ 
gressive. Unlike some lines of the Nimzo in 
which White’s d-pawn has been lured to d5 
in order for Black to win the c5-square for a 
knight, in a number of these examples Black 
tends to be under pressure on the dark 
squares, his grip on c5 being far from solid. 

10...He8 prepared to push the e-pawn in 
Shabalov-Burnett, Saint Paul 2000, when 11 
0-0 dxc4 12 bxc4 <54a5 13 <54b5 c6 14 £la3 e5 
15 JLb2 exd4 16 exd4 5)d5 was a key part of 
the plan, pushing White back after 17 Bel 
54f4 18 i-fl 



White’s pawns give him more space but 
they also require attention, while White’s 
knight is poorly placed (Black’s ‘active’ 
knight, though, has no other role than to hit 
c4). From a theoretical point of view the 
situation is approximately equal, but Black 
can have a long-term practical problem hold¬ 
ing on to the dark squares in a number of 
these lines — indeed in the Nimzo. Anyway, 
in the game Black sought to prolong his brief 
period of activity 7 with a queen sortie, but was 
soon sent back to base: lS—WgS 19 #0 


£>e6 20 He5 WfS 21 '#e3! £k7 22 d5!? *U8 
23 Sdl cxd5 24 Bxe8+ <5ke8 (24...1 f xe8? 25 
%3 £>e6 26 cxd5) 25 Sxd5 «c7 26 Se5 
Wc6 27 <$4b5 and White was well on top. 

10...4)b4 11 Jta3 c5 is an attempt to close 
out the bishop but does not prevent White 
from chipping away at the dark squares, e.g. 
12 0-0 i.b7 13 cxd5 exd5 14 a5!P Wei 15 
axb6 axb6 16 4ia4 Wd6 17 Scl Sfb8 18 
dxc5 bxc5, Gordon-Cioara, Isle of Man 
2002, when White could have capped his 
good play with 19 5)xc5! Exa3 20 4ixb7, 
winning a clear pawn in view Black’s back 
rank. 

11 ±a3 He8 


12 fibl!? 

An interesting alternative to the automatic 

12 0-0, when 12...Sc8 13 <541)5 <54e4 should 
be preferred to 12...dxc4? 13 b4 <54b3 14 
Sbl, which spells trouble for Black in view 
of the threat to take on b3. Of course the 
text introduces this possibility immediately. 
12...2c8 

Not 12...dxc4 13 b4 4)b3 14 Sxb3. 

13 0-0 c5 

This is the strike upon which Black has 
been basing his counterplay. 

14 dxc5 

Time to use the ‘extra’ dark-squared 
bishop. It is not unusual for White to see his 
c-pawn attacked in these lines, but how will 
Black cope with a potential liability on c5? 
Note that in making the decision to create 
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this ‘weakness’ on c5 White relinquishes the 
centre to some extent. 

14.. .bxc5 15 4ib5 

The (successful) posting of the knight on 
b5 effectively closes out both Black’s minor 
pieces on the queenside. 

15.. .6.4 

Threatening ...iLxbS and ...£}c3. 

16 ®c2 

A dual-purpose move, defending c3 (and 
getting ready for 4ic3 should Black take time 
tor ...a7-a6) and clearing the path for the 
king’s rook to come to dl to pressure the d5- 
pawn. 

16.. Jb6 17 Hfdl £.b7 18 i.d3 £>f6 19 
ib2 

Switching attention to the kingside — once 
njain White’s influence on the dark squares 
coming into play. 

19.. .h6 20 JLc3!? 

20 Ji.xF6 is tempting, damaging Black’s 
Kingside stmcture, but this is not so easy to 
exploit and, and in the meantime. Black has 
4ic6-b4. After 20...gxf6 21 cxd5 Jtxd5 
White cannot play 22 e4? due to 22...Jtxb3! 
23 Sxb3 4ixb3 24 #xb3 a6 etc. The text 
•hreatens JtxaS followed by 4ld6. 

I like 20 cxd5: 



After 20...4ixd5 White can relocate the 
Knight to the thematic outpost on c4 with 21 
■L)a3, when 21...#xb3P? loses to 22 i.h7+ 
followed by Axg7+ and Sxb3. 20...jLxd5 21 
jlc3 also favours White, who this time actu¬ 


ally wants Black to try 21..JLxb3? thanks to 
22 #£12!, or 21...<S3xb3? 22 Axf6 gxf6 23 e4. 
Finally there is 20...exd5 21 Jtxf6, when 

21.. .#xf6 22 thxa.7 is a free pawn, and 

21.. .gxf6 leaves Black with a collection made 
up of isolated, doubled and hanging pawns! 

20.. .5.d8 



21 Wd2? 

Chess is a funny game. Apart from the 
fork threat, Jtc3 introduced two possibilities 
involving lining up the queen and bishop. 
White’s latest is consistent but incorrect, and 
he should have opted for the attack on the 
other knight with 21 #b2, e.g. 21...a6 
(21...dxc4 22 bxc4 jLc 4 23 JLxc4 43xe4 24 
jLxg7 4kc4 25 #e2 is nice for White) 22 
Axf6 gxf6 23 #xf6 axb5 (23...dxc4P! 24 bxc4 
axb5 25 #xh6 lxd3 26 %5+ <i?f8 27 Sxd3) 
24#xh6#c7 25 cxb5 with chances for both 
sides. The text places the queen on the not 
too safe d-file. 

21.. .xtixb3! 

Perhaps White had considered only 

21.. .£kc4 22 #el! and 21...dxc4 22 bxc4! 
4)xc4 23 #el! and Black has problems with 
the a5-square. 

22 Wb2 

22 2xb3 walks into 22...dxc4, when 23 
i.a5 #c6 fails to help White. 

22.. .d4?! 

The simple 22...dxc4 23 Axc4 43a5 seems 
to leave White with nowhere near a pawn’s 
worth of compensation, 24 JLxa5 #xa5 25 
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4V16 altering nothing after 25.. Jte4 26 4kc8 
jtxbl etc. Either Black didn’t spot ...Ji.e4 
here or he was attracted to the coming mate¬ 
rial imbalance. 

23 i.e1 4a5 24 «'d2 4c6 25 4d6 

The point. 

25...fixd6 26 Sxb6 axb6 27 f3! 



Tempting Black into 27...dxe3? to open 
the d-file for the rooks, but then comes 28 
I.h7+! *xh7 29 Wc2+!, or 28...&h8 29 
•#xd6 Sd8 30 #xd8+ 4dxd8 31 Ixd8+ 
<A>xh7 32 Id6. 

27.. .5cd8 28e4e5 29 f4?! 

Understandably White wants to get the 
dark-squared bishop into the game. Wells 
prefers 29 Wb2!P, which also looks at the 
dark squares. 

29.. .4d7 30 JLg3 Ha8 31 Sal 4b4?! 

31.. .exf4 32 jtxf4 4lce5 plants a knight 
firmly in the centre, where White is vulner¬ 
able on c4 and e4. 

32 &e2! d3 

32.. .jLxe4 33 fxe5 Se6 34 ±g4 is the 
point behind White’s JLe2. Note that the 
clock will have been adding to the complica¬ 
tions on the board. 

33 fxe5 Hd4 34 lf2 

34 &g4!? is possible. 

34.. .dxe2? 

Another sacrifice that is easy to go for 
when the seconds are running out. Wells 
gives 34...fixc4! 35 JLxd3 43xd3 36 'H r xd3 
4)xe5 37 '#d6 4g4 38 #d7 Saxa4 39 fifl 


4)xf2 40 Wxb7 4ixe4 41 1 S r xf7+ with a draw 
likely. 

35 i.xd4 cxd4 36 Wxb4 d3 37 4?f2 
4xe5 38 Wei 4g4+ 39 4?e1 i.a6 40 
Wd7 i.xc4? 1-0 

Unfortunately, with Black just about hang¬ 
ing on for the most recent phase of the 
game, his 40th move leaves the knight hang¬ 
ing. Black could still have put the passed 
pawns to good use with 40...4k3 41 ®xd3 
£>xg2+ 42 *f2 ellf+ 43 Bxel £)xel 44 
ifexet Sc8 etc. 

Game 3 

Pogorelov-Moiseenko 

Santo Domingo 2002 

1 d4 4f6 2 c4 e6 3 4c3 Ab4 4 e3 b6 5 
4e2 4e4 



A rather simplistic approach, perhaps, but 
reducing White’s attacking force serves to 
alleviate Black’s defensive task, particularly if 
White is to build up a territorial lead. As well 
as sending the knight to work with the bish¬ 
ops (....&b7 should be coming soon) to con¬ 
centrate on the e4-square, the f7-pawn is free 
to advance, and Black has more breathing 
space on the kingside. 

6i.d2 

The tidy response, offering Black the op¬ 
portunity to bag a bishop. If you don’t fancy 
surrendering a share of the dark squares so 
early in the proceedings, then another way to 
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both develop and contest e4 is with the ma¬ 
jor alternative 6 Wc2 



Now 6...f5 is possible, when 7 a3 Axc3+ 8 
•S)xc3 Ab7 leads to lines discussed below. 
The main move is 6...Ab7, and a couple of 
White’s options allow Black to exploit the 
open h4-d8 diagonal. For example 7 4ig3?! 
fh4! 8 Ad3 f5 9 0-0 Axc3 10 bxc3 0-0 was 
seen in Bareev-Zsinka, Naestved 1988, when 
White self-destructed: 11 £k2P! (11 5)hl 
followed by f2-B is an unlikely resource) 

11...2f6 12 Axe4? Axe4 13 «dl 1.B! 0-1 



Whoops. After 14 gxB Eh6 15 Eel 
'ii , xh2+ 16 ifl Wh3+ mate will be delivered 
on hi, while 14 Eel Sg6 spells the end in 
hew of another mate on hi, this time after 
15 g3 Wxh2+! 16 *xh2 Sh6+ etc. 

7 £)f4 is seen and can lead to interesting 
play, e.g. 7...f5 8 Ad3 0-0 9 0-0 4kc3 10 
bxc3 Ad6 11 Ebl c5 12 e4 as in Sherbakov- 


Kiselev, Russian Team Championship 1994. 
It seems White has less fun after the simple 

7...£kc3 8 bxc3 Ae7 (8...Ad6 9 e4 e5 10 
£)d5 <S3c6 11 Ae3 exd4 12 cxd4 l 53b4 13 
Wb3 4ixd5 14 cxd5 was also okay for Black 
in Kastanieda-Yuferov, Moscow 1995) 9 B 
d6 10 Ad3 g6 11 0-0 £ld7 12 e4. This might 
appear rather timid from Black’s point of 
view but worked out fine in Nakamura-De 
Firmian, Seatde 2003: 12...Ag5 13 <5Ye2 
Axel 14 tfxcl 1fe7 15 We3 e5 16 Ac2 (16 
f4 at least uses White’s extra space) 16...Aa6 
17 Wd3 0-0 18 Aa4 We6 19 Ab5 Axb5 20 
cxb5 d5 and the game was heading for a 
draw. 

7 B £lxc3 8 £lxc3 th4+! 9 ®f2 Wx£2+ 
10 'i’xl2 Axc3 11 bxc3 c5 clamps down on 
the c-pawn(s) and is comfortable for Black. 

7 a3 is the simple way to deal with the pin 
and attention on c3. Then 7,..‘52xc3 8 axb4 
£>xe2 9 Axe2 Wg5 10 Afl lh4 11 Ad2 
Ae4 12 Wdl 4ic6 13 h3 (Guliev-Kiselev, 
Vladivostok 1994) is balanced, although 
a3xb4 has probably helped White. Conse¬ 
quently the main line is 7...Axc3+ 8 £lxc3 



Black can either support e4 or reduce 
White’s interest in it. Thus after 8...f5 there is, 
for example, 9 Ad 3 4)xc3 10 Wxc3 0-0 11 
0-0 d6 12 b4 £id7 13 B We7 14 Ab2 c5 15 
fiael flae8 16 Wc2 which was marginally 
better for White in Machelett-Hemmann, 
Gelsenkirchen 2001, but with 9 d5!P White 
seeks to punish Black’s advance, challenging 
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e6, opening the al-h8 diagonal and obstruct¬ 
ing the b7-bishop. Then after 9...£lxc3 10 
Wxc3 ®e7 11 dxe6 dxe6 White is ready to 
post his bishop on b2. 12 b4 a5 13 £Lh2 axb4 

14 axb4 Hxal+ 15 jhtal 0-0 is level (each 
side has sufficient pressure on the long di¬ 
agonals) and 12...£ld7 13 jLb2 e5 14 c5! bxc5 

15 J.b5 considerably less clear. I prefer 12 
b3, vacating b2 but reserving expansion until 
White is better prepared to meet ...a7-a5. 

8...^xc3 9 W\c3 leaves a total of just four 
minor pieces on the board and Black’s di¬ 
agonal still intact. White’s queen already 
stands on what is essentially White’s diagonal 
and, as is often the case, he has the lion’s 
share of the dark squares. With this in mind 
b2-b4 is a more appropriate means of intro¬ 
ducing the extra bishop into play than b2-b3 
because a timely c4-c5 is supported. How¬ 
ever, perhaps the most important factor is 
the early simplification. White’s reduced fire¬ 
power at only the ninth move being the rea¬ 
soning behind ...4le4. Black’s resulting free¬ 
dom affords him a number of options. 
9...®h4 pins the f2-pawn, ruling out £2-f3 
and therefore keeping White’s bishop tied to 
the defence of g2. In Franco Ocampos-Lima, 
Salamanca 1989 White went for global ex¬ 
pansion, 10 b4 0-0 11 i.b2 d6 12 d5 e5 13 
jtd3 c6 14 e4 prompting Black into 14...f5!? 
in a bid to undermine White’s grip. There 
followed 15 exf5 cxd5 16 cxd5 Jtxd5 17 0-0 
4k6 18 f4 with a complicated struggle ahead. 

Simply developing with 9...0-0 is the most 
common course. 10 b4 is consistent. (10 £3?! 
Wh4+ 11 g3 1 B r h5 12 e4 f5 is exactly what 
Black is waiting for; 10 b3 d6 11 ik.b2 Wft) 
leads to 9...Wt6, below), when 10...d5 is il¬ 
logical considering which minor pieces Black 
has left in play. In fact 11 JLb2 dxc4? 12 
jtxc4 JLxg2 13 d5 f6 14 dxe6 (Dolmatov) is 
decisive, e.g. 14...^7 15 Sgl JLh3 16 WxftS! 
Bxf6 17 J#Lxf6 etc. J.Femandez-Kuzmin, 
Budapest 1978 continued 11...4£kl7 12 ficl 
Sc8 13 c5 c6 14 i.d3 £lb8 15 a4! #d7 16 
#c2 f5 17 0-0 



Unfortunately for Black the position is not 
sufficiendy closed to justify the poor combi¬ 
nation of the Stonewall structure and light- 
squared bishop. 17...^.a6?! 18 b5! cxb5 runs 
into 19 ®e2 with a great position for White. 
Black tried 17...b5 18 Sal ±;i(> but 19 a5 
Sce8 20 f3 saw White switch to the centre 
and prepare for the inevitable, and desirable, 
e3-e4 break. In Sturua-Moiseenko, Istanbul 
2003 White tried to improve on the equality 
that results from 10...a5 11 Jslb2 axb4 12 
axb4 Sxal+ 13 Jlxal #h4! with the more 
ambitious 11 b5 d6 12 c5!?, when 12...dxc5 
13 dxc5 bxc5 14 Jt,b2 is unclear. The game 
continuation was even more complex after 
12...C6 13 &b2 cxb5 14 d5 Wg5 15 c6 and 
White’s idea definitely requires further test¬ 
ing. 

Returning to the position after 10 b4, the 
main line runs 10...d6 11 jtb2 
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11... f5 continues the theme on the light 
squares, a good example being Mcrnman 
Tan, England 2000, when 12 c5 #e7 13 Bel 
Bf7 14 «h3 Ad5 15 i.c4 Axc4 16 #xc4 
■Sid? 17 0-0 <S)f6 produced an interesting 
batde in terms of which minor piece will 
have the most influence. For the moment the 
knight is the busier of the two. Reacting to 
the arrival of Black’s pawn on f5 with the 
counter d4-d5 should by now be familiar, 
which explains why 12 d5 is the choice. The 
reply 12,..e5 simultaneously closes both long 
diagonals, prompting White to mix it up for 
the bishop pair with 13 c5 bxc5 14 bxc5, 
when NCO gives 14...JLa6!? 15 JLxa6 £>xa6 
16 c6 4lc5 17 Wc2 Bb8 as unclear (18 JLxe5 
£)b3 19 Bbl dxe5 20 Sxb3 Wxd5). In Om- 
stein-Hellsten, Borlange 1992 White decided 
against such trades and maintained the ten¬ 
sion: 13 ±d3 ‘Sid 7 14 0-0 ®e7 15 f4 e4 16 
jie2 Slf6 17 h3 



White’s latest introduces the possibility of 
combining the g-file with the long diagonal 
after the bayonet g2-g4, hence Black’s next. 

17...jLc8 18 &h2 J.d7 19 Wei a5 20 Wg3 
la4 21 Wg5 Wd7 22 Sfcl Ab3 23 b5 a4 
and Black’s bishop would have been better 
off defending: 24 JLd4 Sae8 25 Bc3 Se7 26 
Sgl Sff7 27 Bccl <&f8 28 g4 etc. 

1 l...Wf6 12 Wc2 Sld7 13 G Wh6 14 Wd2 
t5 15 0-0-0 Sae8 16 i.e2 e5 17 d5 £tf6 18 
i'b 1 'ShH 19 A’al appeared fairly uneventful 
in Posmy-Bar, Tel Aviv 2002, but 19...Bd8 


20 Ad3 e4 21 Ac2 b5!P 22 cxb5 i.xd5 23 f4 
Ac4 24 a4 Wg6 25 h3 soon took the game 
down a much more entertaining path. White 
secures an advantage after ll...Sld7 12 c5! 
(12 BP! Wh4+ 13 g3 Wh5 14 e4 f5 serves 
only to provide Black with an easy target in 
the form of the clumsy looking centre) 

12...bxc5 13 dxc5 S)f6 14 c6 i.c8 15 i.d3. 

9...Wf6 dissuades White from d4-d5. 
Khenkin-Pavlovic, Moscow 1988 went 10 b3 
d6 11 -kb2 0-0 12 B Wh4+ 13 g3 Wh6 14 e4 
£\d7 15 ±g2 f5 16 ex£5 BxB 17 0-0 e5 18 
dxe5 Sxe5 19 Wc2 Be7 20 Bael Bae8 21 
Bxe7 Sxe7 



Black has a fine game here. White’s g2- 
bishop is a poor piece (unlike its rival on b7), 
but trading with B-f4 would leave White 
with a few weak squares (e3 and e4 being 
particularly noticeable). Meanwhile, on the 
queenside, b3 is susceptible to attack from 
the knight, while b3-b4 runs the risk of creat¬ 
ing a new target on c4. White might do better 
with 12 Wc2, when Townsend-Ward, British 
League 2001 was approximately equal after 

12.. .Wh6 13 0-0-0 £M7 14 *bl f5 15 B 
Bae8 (15...Wxe3P? 16 jLcI), although Black 
was invited to take control as the middle- 
game phase came into play: 16 iccl?! Wf6 17 
Ae2 a5 18 e4 fxe4 19 fxe4 Wg6 20 i.f3 ^f6 
21 Bhel e5 22 d5 i.c8! 23 i.e3P! (23 h3) 

23.. .Ag4 and the fixed pawns helped Black. 
Before continuing with the main game’s 6 

Jtd2, worth a mention is 6 B which doesn’t 
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fit in with White’s strategy after either 

6.. .Ji.xc3+ 7 bxc3 4M6 8 ®g3 £>c6 (rather 
than 8...Aa6?! 9 #a4, which slows Black 
down), or 6...£kc3 7 bxc3 (7 4lxc3 Axc3+ 8 
bxc3 &c6 9 Ad3 #h4+ 10 g3 Wh3 11 We2 
Aa6 12 Aa3 0-0-0 13 f4P! d5! 14 0-0-0 £>a5 
favoured Black in Merriman-Ward, Isle of 
Man 1994) 7...Ae7, e.g. 8 %3 (White was 
under a little pressure after 8 e4 £>c6 9 £>g3 
Aa6 10 Ad3 £>a5 11 We2 d6 12 0-0 Wd7 13 
Sbl h5! 14 Sel h4 15 £lfl c5! in I.Sokolov- 
Johansen, Manila Olympiad 1992) 8...£)c6 9 
Ad3 Aa6 10 0-0 £la5 11 We2 d5! (11...0-0 
12 e4, ll...c5 12 d5 and ll...c6 12 f4! all seem 
favourable for White) 12 cxd5 Axd3 13 
Wxd3 Wxd5 (better than 13...exd5P! 14 £lf5 
0-0 15 e4) 14 e4 Wc4 15 We3 0-0 
(15...0-0-0!?) 16 f4 c5. 

All in all, 6 f3 would seem to fail to pre¬ 
sent Black with any problems. 

6.. .£ixd2 

Both sides are happy with this trade. In¬ 
stead Winer-Coleman, Connecticut 2003 
continued 6...Axc3 7 £bcc3 Ab7 8 Wg4 0-0 
9 ^xe4 f5 10 %5!P Axe4 11 Wxd8 Sxd8 12 
B Ab7 13 Bel c5 14 Ad3 d6 15 &e2 £>c6 
16 Ac3 g6 17 Bhdl with an easy edge for 
White thanks to the bishop pair. 

7«xd2 



7...Ab7 

Taking residence on the natural diagonal. 
Black has also tried 7...Aa6 8 a3 Axc3 
(8...Ae7 9 <S)f4 &c6 10 b4 Ab7 11 Ae2 0-0 


12 0-0 gives White a nice space advantage) 9 
6Vr3 d5, and now 10 b4 is probably enough 
for an edge after 10...dxc4 11 b5 Ab7 12 e4 
and 10...Axc4 11 Axc4 dxc4 12 We2. In¬ 
stead 10 b3 £k6 11 Ae2 dxc4 12 Sbl bor¬ 
rows an idea of White’s seen in the 5...Aa6 
line. Black cannot hold on to the pawn with 

12...£)a5 in view of 13 b4 £)b3 14 Sxb3, so 
White allows the tension to build before re¬ 
capturing on c4. Epishin-De Firmian, Co¬ 
penhagen 2002 went 12...0-0 13 0-0 4le7 14 
Sfdl Wd7 15 bxc4 Sfd8 16 Wc2 with the 
more comfortable game for White. 

7...d5 is rather rigid and leads to a very- 
slight advantage to White, e.g. 8 a3 Ae7 9 
cxd5 exd5 10 g3 0-0 11 i.g2 c6 12 0-0 Ab7 

13 Sfdl 5id7 14 £)f4 or 10 £>f4 c6 11 Ad3 
0-0 12 £lce2 Ad6 13 h4 Se8 14 Wc2 h6 15 
h5 Axf4 16 4kf4 Wd6 17 0-0 <S3d7 18 Sfcl 
Ab7 19 b4, Speelman-Korchnoi, Monaco 
1992. 

The main line is 7...0-0 8 a3 Ae7, when 9 
e4 d6 10 f4 f5 11 exf5 exf5 12 g3 Ab7 13 d5 
Af6 14 £ld4 Se8+ 15 *£2 Axd4+ 16 Wxd4 
Ac8 17 Ad3 Ad7 18 Sael a5 didn’t work 
out well for White in Carstensen-Jensen, 
Copenhagen 2003. 9 4?3f4 also clamps down 
on d5, leading to interesting play after 9...d6 
10 Ae2 Ab7 11 0-0 £sd7 12 Sfdl Ag5 13 
b4 ®e7 14 Sacl Ah6 15 Afl g6 16 #c2 c6, 
as in Aleksandrov-Ehlvest, Polanica Zdroj 
1997. Once again such positions require pa¬ 
tience, although, from a practical standpoint, 
the territorial lead tends to be easier for 
White to build on than for Black to deal with. 
Finally, with 9 d5 e5 10 g3 d6 11 Ag2 £}d7 
12 0-0 White hopes the extra knight will help 
in the closed position. Now 12...Ab7 trans¬ 
poses to the main game, but in Shaked- 
Adams, Fontys 1997 Black decided against 
such a posting; 12...h5 13 f4 h4 14 Sael a5 
15 b3 Aa6 16 #c2 Se8 17 Ah3 Ac8 18 
* g 2 19 Axc8 Wxc8 20 f5 c6 21 Scl b5 

and Black was not as cramped as had first 
appeared. 

8 a3 
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White prefers to see what plans Black has 
for the bishop before committing himself. 
Otherwise there is 8 d5!P 



By taking a share of Black’s territory 
White intends to make the d5-point a 
stronghold (rather than a target) with which 
to close out the long diagonal and, on a more 
positive note, provide his own forces with 
more room for manoeuvre. Here 8...b5P! has 
insufficient punch when White has not yet 
played g2-g3, and 9 a3! Jtxc3 10 4lxc3 is a 
clear advantage for White. In Avrukh- 
Vovsha, Ubeda 2001 Black began a fixation 
with d5 that led to a severely compromised 
queenside after 8...exd5 9 cxd5 0-0 10 g3 a5 
11 ±g2 4)a6 12 0-0 c6P! (12...fie8, to make 
way for the flexible ...JLf8, keeps the powder 
dry) 13 Sfdl Wf6 14 Wc2 and the c6-d5 
stand-off favoured only White. This is be¬ 
cause ...c6xd5 and a subsequent recapture 
(White will own the d5-square) simply leaves 
Black with a weak d-pawn, which means 
White has the luxury of being able to engi¬ 
neer a well timed d5xc6, after which Black’s 
queenside will come under fire. Indeed this is 
exacdy what Avrukh achieved in the game 
after 14...Sac8 15 Sacl j&.xc3 16 Wxc3 
Wxc3 17 &xc3 <S)c5 18 Sd4 i.a6 19 ficdl 
b5 20 dxc6 dxc6 21 a3 flc7 22 ld6 ±,b7 23 
*Sle2 etc. 

Better is 8...S)a6 in order to quickly intro¬ 
duce the knight into the game. A well-known 
example of what can happen next is Shirov- 


Adams, Leon 1995, which went 9 a3!P Jfxc3 
(9...^.d6 and 9...Ac7 both leave White with a 
slight edge after 10 Sdl) 10 4lxc3 <Sk5 11 
Sdl (11 Hbl has been suggested, with a 
comfortable space advantage after ll...d6 12 
b4 £)d7 13 Ae2) ll...a5 12 b4 axb4 13 axb4 
£la6 14 £)b5 0-0 15 J.e2 with chances for 
both sides. White seemed to be having the 
most fun after 15...'H , e7 16 d6! (16 £\xc7? 
£>xc7 17 d6 Wh4 18 dxc7 ±xg2 19 Sgl 
Wxh2) 16...»g5 17 dxc7 #xg2 18 Sfl 
'H f xh2P! (Dautov’s 18...fiac8!P improves) 19 
H f d6!, prompting the proposition 15...exd5!P 
16 cxd5 We7 17 d6 cxd6 18 £)xd6 jtxg2 19 
2gl£.h3 20«d4g6 



This position has been assessed as unclear. 
Of course this is a fair evaluation, although I 
have a feeling White should be able to earn 
something from the bind (Black’s pieces are 
doing very little). 

9 g3 4k5 10 ik.g2 retains the tension, 
10...a5!P being unclear according to Dautov. 
However, Black also has 10...jLa6!P to tempt 
White into 11 dxe6 dxe6! 12 &xa8 <S)d3+ 13 
$fl WxaS 14 e4 i.xc4 or 12 i.c6+ <&e7 13 
Axa8 4id3+ 14 *fl 15 e4 i.xc4 16 
#g5t- l^fB with attractive compensation. In 
fact White should meet the threat to the 04- 
pawn with equal aggression: 11 Sdl! jLxc4! 
12 #d4 _sLxe2 13 <4'xe2 (13 Wxg7? sees 
White come off worse after 13...iLxdl 14 
WxhH+ *e7 15 Wxd8+ Sxd8 16 &xdl <Sld3 
17 4’e2 5lxb2 18 ‘Sib 5 c6 19 dxc6 dxc6 20 
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3ixc6 Sd2+ 21 £k!3 etc.) 13..JLxc3 14 

#xc3 0-0 15 b4 (not 15 dxe6 fxe6 16 Axa8? 
#xa8) 15...£la4 16 #c2 b5 17 dxe6 £xe6 18 
J.xa8 #xa8 19 e4 and the onus was on Black 
to demonstrate full compensation in Bareev- 
I.Sokolov, Madrid 1994. 

8.. .!.e7 

NCO gives only 8...i.xc3 9 £}xc3 0-0 10 
d5 and an evaluation of slighdy better for 
White. Again taste can be a factor, particu¬ 
larly if Black is confident that he can find 
sufficient play despite having limited room in 
which to manoeuvre. Consequently White 
has also tried 10 JLd3, keeping his options 
open in the centre by simply not bothering to 
address the pressure on g2. In Sadler-Adams, 
London 1989 Black was unwilling to allow 
his opponent this luxury and opted to take 
up the challenge, 10...Axg2 11 Bgl Jtf3 12 
e4 *h8 13 #e3 i.h5 14 Sg5 g6 15 *d2 
(White must have enjoyed this move) fol¬ 
lowed by Bagl providing White with com¬ 
pensation. With the text Black preserves the 
bishop in view of its potential to punish 
White later in the game. Meanwhile, not ex¬ 
changing on c3 has left White needing to 
spend an extra tempo to continue develop- 

9 d5 

This prepares the kingside fianchetto. The 
alternative is to make way for the bishop 
with 9 &f4, although 9...ig5 10 J.d3 0-0! 
looks okay for Black, who ‘threatens’ to 
damage White’s structure with ..JLxf4 and 
can react to 11 0-0 with ll...d5 (or 11 ,.£)c6 
followed by ...e6-e5). 

9.. .0-0 

In Hoi-U .Nielsen, Gausdal 1990 Black 
brought the knight into the game via a6 be¬ 
cause he had plans for the d6-square. There 
followed 9...a5 10 b3 £)a6 11 g3 0-0 12 i.g2 
e5 13 0-0 itd6!? 14 f4 (14 4)b5 helps protect 
a3 and monitors both d6 and c7) 14...f5 15 
fxe5 JLxe5 16 ?)d4 g6 17 Bael #f6 18 'jfc’hl 
and a draw was agreed just as the game was 
beginning to warm up. 


10 g3 d6 

This seems perfectly natural, freeing d7 
for the knight, erecting a modest centre and 
ruling out losing a piece later after d5-d6. 
10...a5 11 J.g2 £la6 12 0-0 (threatening 13 
d6 - you have been warned) 12...#c8 13 
£)d4 was the course of Suarez-Soppe, Mar 
del Plata 1990. 



White has such good control over d5 that 
it is surprising why Black now challenged the 
square with 13...c6. Perhaps Black was ex¬ 
pecting or inviting 14 d6!P, when 14...Axd6 

15 4lxe6 dxe6 16 #xd6 Sd8 17 #14 Bd2 
activates, but then 18 flfdl! favours White in 
view of 18...Ixb2 19 £la4 flb3 20 fldbl 
Bxbl+ 21 Bxbl and b6 falls. Anyway. 
Black’s sparsely populated kingside prompted 
an advance, and after 14 f4 Sd8 15 f5 exd5 

16 £6! JLxf6 17 Sxf6 gxf6 18 £)f5 #c7 White 
could have finished off nicely with 19 #d4 
(in fact he finished off quite inaccurately with 
19 e4, when Black’s resignation was a ques¬ 
tionable alternative to 19...4lc5 20 #h6 £le6 
which, it seems, holds). 

10...exd5 11 .&g2 c6 12 cxd5 c5 was time- 
consuming in D.Gurevich-de Firmian, USA 
Championship 1986. The point behind mov¬ 
ing the c-pawn twice is to generate a bit of 
breathing space on the queenside without 
allowing White a piece outpost on d5. How¬ 
ever, after 13 0-0 (threatening d5-d6 again 
13...d6 14 b4!? £>d7 15 Sabi Aa6 16 Sfci 
He8 17 £lf4 £le5 18 #dl White’s long- 
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sighted major piece set-up was enough for an 
edge. 

11 ii.g2 e5 12 0-0 

12 e4 would probably be the club player’s 
choice in such a position, simply ‘connecting’ 
the centre pawns and accentuating the space 
advantage. Indeed this strategy is not bad 
even without the dark-squared bishop, and 

12.. .£)d7 13 Wc2 i.f6 14 0-0 g6 15 b4 i.g7 
16 Ah3 tte7 17 £>cl ±c8 18 £lb3 £)f6 19 
Axc8 Haxc8 was about equal in Tataev- 
Pripis, Moscow 1992, the exchanges having 
served to reduce some of the tension in the 
KID type situation. The problem with e3-e4 
here is that it effectively surrenders e4 as a 
potential outpost, restricts the bishop on g2 
and might even have negative implications in 
terms of the dark squares — concerns White 
does not have with the pawn still on e3. 

12.. .£sd7 



Thus far Black has settled for limited el¬ 
bow room, content to prepare his forces for 
battle. Due to the closed nature of the dia¬ 
gram position we can assume that knights 
will have more fun and, depending on future 
events, Black either has a poor bishop on e7 
or a potential game winner. And herein lies 
an important factor, namely White’s success 
or otherwise in avoiding trouble on the dark 
squares. Meanwhile, on the light squares, 
White will enjoy supremacy whatever combi¬ 
nation of minor pieces is in play. In other 
words, White’s extra space, while relevant, is 


but one ingredient in a position that requires 
a decent overall appreciation of how the 
game might unfold. 

13 f4 

The closed centre affords White the op¬ 
tion of further expansion, although this game 
suggests that Black has nothing to be afraid 
of. 

13.. .a5!? 

With Black already to some extent com¬ 
mitted to his queenside structure this ad¬ 
vance is appropriate, keeping an eye on b4 
and in certain circumstances introducing 
...a5-a4 as a means of support for an outpost 
for the knight on c5. Even the modest push 
of the a-pawn provides Black with a little 
extra space and, for the moment, hand-to- 
hand combat in the centre is inadvisable. 
This was demonstrated in Jelen-Grosar, 
Slovenian Championship 1992, when 13...f5?! 

14 e4! highlighted Black’s vulnerability on the 
light squares: 14...exf4 15 4lxf4 jtg5 16 exf5 
Uxf5 17 ®c2 being clearly better for White. 
Of course with the bishop pair Black should 
be looking for favourable ways in which to 
open up, particularly on the dark squares. 
However, being quite cramped, it will take 
some time before Black is able to apply some 
pressure of his own making. 

14»c2 

Preventing the often desirable ...a5-a4, 
which would also fix White’s queenside so 
that supporting the c4-pawn with b2-b3 
would leave a fresh weakness on a3 after 
...a4xb3. Notice how by nudging the queen 
to c2 White no longer defends e3, while d4 
also has less protection. 

14.. .H5!? 

Black can get away with this move, which 
addresses any possible further advances from 
White, because he intends to post his bishop 
on the al-h8 diagonal, when ...g7-g6 will fit 
in well. 

15 h3 g6 16 &f3 exf4 17 exf4 

A logical looking part of White’s general 
plan. 17 gxf4 keeps an eye on the centre (d4) 
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and might better suit knights, the downside 
being the e-pawn, which could come under 

17.. .Af6 18 g4 

Again White sees no reason to abort the 
kingside operation. Perhaps 18 fiadl fol¬ 
lowed by 4ld4 should be considered now 
rather than later. Clearly a policy of general 
expansion works well with a knight on d4, 
the outpost affording White extra control 
across the board. 

18.. .hxg4 19 hxg4 Ag7 20 g5 

Mission accomplished for White, who has 
grabbed more enemy territory, with both e5 
and f6 unavailable to Black. However, a 
closer look at the diagram position reveals 
that Black’s lot has improved considerably 
over the last six or seven moves, his influ¬ 
ence on the dark squares changing from an 
almost defensive stance with the pawn on e5 
to what is now an aggressive relocation of 
the bishop to g7. In fact White is beginning 
to miss his own bishop, and herein lies an 
important potential problem with the 6 Ad2 
line should White underestimate his oppo¬ 
nent’s long-term prospects on the dark 
squares. The closed nature of the early mid- 
dlegame can lure White, with the knight pair, 
into a false sense of security', but seeking to 
exploit the space advantage is bound to open 
the game in some way, and such over- 
extension does Black’s job for him. 

20.. Mai 21 <&g2 2ae8 22 Sadi 

Black is making his presence felt so 
quickly that it might be time to forget about 
d4 and instead contest the e-file with 22 
fiael. 

22.. .£c8 23 b4 axb4 24 axb4 £»5!? 

Rather than settle for being slightly worse, 
Black’s last few moves have set up this sacri¬ 
fice, designed to further reduce White’s al¬ 
ready limited cover of the dark squares. 

25 fxe5 *^5+ 26 £)g3 l.xe5 27 £ice4 
We7 

For the piece Black has two pawns and 
domination of the dark squares, resulting in a 


balanced game. White has no way of aggres¬ 
sively using the extra piece because he cannot 
gain a foothold for his forces, while Black is 
well placed to send his pawns down the king- 
side. The most striking feature of the posi¬ 
tion is the enormous bishop on e5, and this 
should serve as a reminder as to the long¬ 
term hazards for White of this variation. 



28 Wd2?! 

Again 28 Sdel is sensible. The text is a 
typical reaction to a sacrifice, White believing 
that the best course is simplification. 

28.. .f5 29^5 

The (negative) point. After 29 4lg5? Axg3 
30 &xg3 £4+ Black wins (31 &h4 1g7), 
while 29 &c3 lh4 30 4ke2 i.xg3 31 £lxg3 
f4 32 4le4 ik,h3+ demonstrates why Black 
dropped his bishop back to c8 earlier. 

29.. .fxe4 30 Wxg6+ *^7 31 ±xe4 
Restoring material parity, but White is sure 

to struggle against the bishop pair, and the 
dark squares are still a problem. 

31.. .1.g4 32 Sdel «9<g6 33 ilxg6 Sa8 
34 Sxf8+ &xf8 35 Sf1+ &g8 36 Af5 
Sa3 37 £>e4 Sa2+ 38 <4b1 i.xf5 39 
Sxf5 Sa4 

White is now paying for his numerous 
pawn advances, and after... 

40 b5 2xc4 41 £>g5 Sc5 42 £le6 Sxb5 
43 £>xc7 2c5 44 £>e6 Sxd5 45 Sf8+ 
&h7 46 Sb8 2b5 47 <^g2 2b3 

...the result was in no doubt, Black winning 
the game thirteen moves later... 0-1 (60). 
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1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 Ab4 4 e3 b6 5 
Ad3 lb7 6 £rf3 ^e4 

Black is not without choice against this 
more traditional set-up after 5 Ad3 Ab7 6 
£lf3. Games 4 and 5 deal with the Dutch 
approach involving 6...£k4 followed by 
...f7-f5 etc. Game 4 features the ‘safe’ 7 
Wc2, defending c3, and the early middle- 
game gets going with considerable attention 
given to the e4-square. This square also sees 
action in Game 5, but this time White’s 
provocative 7 0-0 tempts Black into win¬ 
ning a pawn. Whether or not Black accepts 
he is in for a rougher ride here anyway 
compared with 7 Wc2. The main idea cov¬ 
ered in Game 6 is Black’s ...c7-c5xd4, which 
leaves White with a c4-d4 centre and Black 
the modest but flexible d6-e6 set-up. 6...0-0 

7 0-0 d5 is the subject of Games 7 and 8, 
which see two contrasting approaches from 
White in his quest to generate something 
against Black’s central claim. In Game 7 
White throws subtlety out of the window 
with 8 cxd5 exd5 9 £le5 with the blunt plan 
of drumming up a kingside attack (helped 
along with the anti-positional f2-f4). The 
queenside is the focus of attention in Game 

8 - the notes of which include examples of 
White allowing ...d5xc4. This time White 


follows the trade on d5 with the clamping 
b2-b4. 

Game 4 

Provotorov-Ovetchkin 

Voronezh 2003 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 Ab4 4 e3 b6 5 
Ad3 Ab7 6 £lf3 £ie4 

Having combined the Nimzo with a 
Queen’s Indian, Black’s latest prepares to add 
a Dutch flavour to the mix, exploiting his 
control of e4 and making way for further 
support with ...f7-f5. In the meantime there 
is the threat to capture on c3 for White con¬ 
sider, the two main options being the obvi¬ 
ous 7 Wc2 and the more combative con¬ 
tinuation 7 0-0. 

7 *c2 il.xc3+ 

The immediate 7...£5 is the genuine Dutch 
move, 8 0-0 Axc3 9 bxc3 then transposing 
to our main game. 8 Ad2 Axc3 9 Axc3 0-0 
10 0-0-0 £la6 11 iS?bl led to an early draw in 
Nedobora-O.Foisor, Zaragoza 1995, while 8 
a3?l Axc3+ 9 bxc3 0-0 merely gives Black an 
extra tempo on normal lines, D.Martin- 
Gustafsson, Sas van Ghent 1996, going 10 
£k!2 1 8 r h4 11 £lxe4 Axe4 12 0-0 Axg2!? 13 
&xg2 #g4+ 14 *hl '®f3+ 15 *gl 
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Black turned down the perpetual: 15...Sf6! 
16 Sdl #h3 17 Ae4 (17 *hl Sh6 18 f4 
®f3+) 17...fxe4 18 Wxc4 ^hc6 and White was 
in trouble. It is worth noting that, at club 
level, the more standard move order with 

7...f5 has the advantage of giving White the 
opportunity to err with the knee-jerk reaction 
8a3. 

After 8 0-0 Black has tried the other cap¬ 
ture with 8...£lxc3 9 bxc3, the point being to 
damage White’s kingside: 9...jk,xf3 10 gxf3 
JL16 (or first 10...#g5+) with chances for 
both sides. At least White has six ‘centre’ 
pawns to add to the bishop pair here, and 
can continue with something along the lines 
of f3-f4, tuck the king in on hi and bring the 
rook to the g-file. Fear of broken kingside 
pawns backfired on White in Popa-Anuta, 
Ploiesti 2002 after 10 cxb4 #g5 11 g3 ^4 
12 Bel <53c6 13 a3 h5 etc. While there is 
nothing wrong with ...4lxc3, it is the e4- 
square around which the basic ideas of the 
Nimzo revolve and, after all. Black’s dark- 
squared bishop has already volunteered to 
give itself up for the cause. 

8 bxc3 f5 9 0-0 

White seemed afraid of what he might 
have thought was castling into an attack in 
Mancini-Ikonnikov, Bethune 1997, but his 
strategy proved quite unsuccessful after 9 c5 
0-0 10 Jta3 Bf6 11 4le5 d6 12 cxd6 cxd6 13 
<23c4 b5 14 £lb2 Bg6 15 Bgl 4la6 16 4ldl 
th4 17h3^)g5. 


9...0-0 



10 £>d2 

The most popular choice, challenging the 
enemy knight and hoping to ‘develop’ with 
its removal (after ,..‘?3xd2). Of course White 
can also seek to evict the knight with tempo 
after f2-f3 by dropping the knight back to el. 
but from here another post must be sought, 
and Black might be happy to keep his busy 
knight in play. Here are a few sample lines 
involving 10 £lel: 

After the simple 10...£k6 Black is happy 
to temporarily part with a pawn in the event 
of 11 Axe4?! fxe4 12 Wxe4 because he 
emerges with a fine game after 12...4la5 etc. 
Consequently the consistent 11 f3 is played, 
when all three available squares have been 
tried. 11...4ld6 seems to add momentum to 
the anyway desirable c4-c5 advance, e.g. 12 
jLa3 Sf6 13 c5, as in Florea-Bunzmann. 
Apolda 1997 and Vilela-Vallejo Pons, Ha¬ 
vana 1998. In reply to ll...£lf6 Hansen sug¬ 
gests 12 Hbl!? with the idea of following 

12...d6 13 e4 e5 with the thematic 14 c5. 
threatening to open up for the bishop pair. 
This leaves 11...4lg5, when 12 VHe2 leaves c2 
available for the knight, working out well for 
White in Portisch-Van der Wiel, Wijk aar. 
Zee 1985 after 12...1^7?! 13 £lc2 e5 14 Aa3 
d6 15 c5! etc. Putting the queen on the a3-i> 
diagonal helped only White here, hence Var. 
der Wiel’s proposed improvement 12...e5. 

10...c5 is logical. 
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Setting the stall out on the kingside with 
...t7-f5 does not preclude acting on the other 
flank, and blockading in this traditional fash¬ 
ion rules out a strike on the dark squares with 
c4-c5 and fixes White with a target on c4. 
Now after 11 £3 £)d6 the focus turns to the 
queenside after 12 JLa3, e.g. 12...#c7 13 Set 
•53c6!P 14 dxc5 bxc5 15 Axc5 £fe5 16 jtb4 
a5 17 ±xd6 Wxd6 



Black’s compensation for the pawn was 
obvious in D.Dumitrache-A.Vajda, Sovata 
1998. 

Alternatively Black can attend to the 
queenside with his knight and use the queen 
to support ...e6-e5, so that after 12...£la6 13 
We2 tte7, with the queenside secure, Black is 
ready to push the e-pawn. In Nenashev- 
Kasparov, Geneva 1996 White sought to 
have a say in matters in the centre: 14 e4 fxe4 
15 fxe4 Sxfl+ 16 &xfl e5 17 d5 £k7 18 


i’gl Sf8 19 £i£3 £if7 20 i.cl d6 21 Sbl 
■£x8 22 Wc2 J.d7 23 Ae3, and now came 
the active retreat 23...£>h8, aiming for f4. 

10...1 r h4 looks aggressive. After 11 £3 
Black got a little carried away in Psakhis- 
Cesarsky, Tel Aviv 1990, ignoring the attack 
on his knight to go for the jugular with the 
not very subtle 11...5f6P, but the strong GM 
Psakhis simply wrapped up the full point 
after 12 g3 £\xg3 13 £)g2 Wg5 14 e4 f4 15 
hxg3 Wxg3 16 e5 1-0. Il...<5hf6 12 a4 d6 13 
a5 is slightly better for White according to 
ECO, while ll...&g5 gives both players 
more to think about. 12 lMff2 Wxf2+ 13 Sxf2 
c5 was level in Rivas Pastor-Karkanaque, 
Thessaloniki 1988, and in R.Hernandez- 
Amason, Palma de Mallorca 1989 Black was 
able to hold the balance even after allowing 
c4-c5: 13...d6 14 c5 dxc5 15 dxc5 4ld7 16 e4 
£xe4 17 ±b5 c6 18 i.c4 £>f7 etc. 

More to the point is 12 c5 



Then 12...bxc5 13 Sbl i.c6 14 &a3 Sf6 
15 #£2 lh5 16 dxc5 e5 17 £c4+ saw White 
take the initiative in Ehlvest-Vaisser, Vol- 
godonsk 1983, and 12...Sf6 13 Wf2 Wxf2+ 
14 Sxf2 bxc5 15 Sbl i.c8 16 e4 also fa¬ 
voured White in Vilkov-Chernuschevich, 
Smolensk 1992. Not surprisingly, once 
Black’s dark-squared bishop has left the 
board, both players should continue to assess 
the implications of c4-c5 in these situations. 

A more obvious way to try to profit from 
...jLxc3 is with an early occupation of the a3- 
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£8 diagonal, namely 10 Jta3. I can see this 
happening rather often at club level, but 
Zamfirescu-Breahna, Romanian Team 
Championship 1993 is not a good advert. 
White’s confidence in defending the kingside 
apparently unjustified: 10...Sf6 (there is a 
psychological advantage to be had in being 
‘forced’ to play an aggressive move) 11 Sadi 
c5 12 £lel Sh6 13 B Wh4 14 h3 &g5 15 
Sf2 (part of the plan, but Black is being set 
no problems, and can therefore continue to 
further the attacking cause at leisure) 15...d6 
16 *fl £>d7 17 Sdd2 £>f6 18 *bl Ac6 19 
<&e2 ®h5 20 4>dl £>g3 21 Acl e5 22 Axf5 
e4 23 Jtg4 Aa4+ 24 4k2 exB 25 gxB £>5e4 



White’s awkwardly passive display thus far 
is hardly a model example, but Black’s pun¬ 
ishment is. The game ended 26 fxe4 Wxg4+! 
27 Sde2 Sxh3 28 Ad2 Shl+ 29 Ael Bf8! 
30 &d2 £ixe4+ 31 *cl £lxf2 0-1. 

Returning to the position after 10 £ld2. 
Black’s favoured response is to send the 
queen into action. 

10...^4 11 f3 

11 g3? is the reaction Black is looking for. 
In fact there are two ways with which to 
ignore the attack on the queen. The logic 
behind ll...Sf6 is obvious, 12 gxh4?? allow¬ 
ing 12...Sg6+ 13 4>hl £>xf2 mate. Mean¬ 
while, 12 4ixe4 fxe4!? 13 gxh4?? Sg6+ 14 
<A>hl exd3+ is another way for White to lose, 
which leaves 12 Axe4 jk.xe4, e.g. 13 £lxe4 
Wxe4 14 ®xe4 fxe4 and White is too weak 


on the light squares. 

Another option is ll...£3g5 with the threat 
of mate on h3. Perhaps 12 f3 is a better way 
than 12 d5 to close the long diagonal, but 12 
e4? fxe4 13 gxh4 doesn’t work in view of 
13...£)h3f! 14 *g2 exd3+ 15 &xh3 dxc2 etc. 

11 Aa3? walks into ll...£lxd2 12 'S r xd2 
lxg2! 



We saw this idea earlier in D.Martin- 
Gustafsson in the note to Black’s 7th move. 
After 13 &xg2 (13 Axf8 AB 14 Sfbl »i3 
mates) 13...%4+ 14 *hl «B+ 15 *gl 
Gustafsson’s 15...Sf6 is even more effective 
here (as the eagle-eyed Hansen also points 
out), 16 fifdl #h3 being decisive. 

11...^xd2 

ll...£lg5 is possible here, too, when White 
should resist the urge to expand in the cen¬ 
tre: 12 e4? fxe4 13 £ke4 £lxe4 14 Axe4 
Axe4 15 Wxel Wxe4 16 fxe4 <£k6 
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The diagram position was reached in 
Eckert-Miles, Las Vegas 1997. White was 
soon made to regret his gamble on the light 
squares after 17 Sbl e5 18 JLe3 Sfe8 19 d5 
£>a5 20 c5 4ic4 21 *f2 bxc5 22 *e2 £>d6 
23 4>d3 c4+ 24 &c2 £lxe4 etc. 

Instead 12 £4 sends the knight to f7 in cir¬ 
cumstances that seem to favour White, e.g. 
\2..Mg4 13 d5 Gtfl 14 e4 exd5 15 exd5 
when White’s knight is ready to jump to ac¬ 
tion, or 12...&f7 13 e4 fke4 14 £&e4 £>c6 15 
Aa3 d6 16 Bael, and White is beginning to 
take control. 

12 jkxd2 £sc6 

Black has also brought the knight to d7: 

12...d6 13 Jtel Wh5 14 Wb3 (Hansen gives 
14 JLg3!P with the idea of striking on the 
dark squares with c4-c5) 14...£kl7 15 jtg3 
&h8 16 Bael e5 



Now Hansen again toys with the c4-c5 
plan, this time providing the thought- 
provoking line 17 c5!? £4 18 exf4 exf4 19 
£f2 dxc5 20 Wa4 Wfl 21 i.b5 “with a com¬ 
plicated struggle ahead’ (note here that 20 
Be7?! runs into 20...±xf3! 21 We6 ±g4 and 
...f4-f3 might prove uncomfortable for 
White). This active choice does seem consid¬ 
erably stronger than what happened in the 
game (see below), and the straggle, in fact, 
appears more problematic for Black. For 
example after 21...Sfd8 22 i.h4 £>f6 23 dxc5 
#h5? 24 &xf6 gxf6 (24...1 r xc5+ 25 ±d4) 25 
c6 Jtc8 26 Wxf4 is great for White, while 


23...a6 24 JLe2 Wh5 25 JLxf6 gxf6 26 cxb6 
Wc5f 27 &hl cxb6 28 #xf4 ttxc3 is easier 
for White in view of Black’s weakened king- 
side. 21...4if6 avoids this but 22 dxc5 accen¬ 
tuates White’s control over the dark squares. 

Anyway, Riazantsev-Lukianenko, Moscow 
1997 saw Black allowed to generate pressure 
on the kingside: 17 1 U r b5 Bad8 18 e4 f4 19 
&f2 Sf6 20 Bel Sh6 21 h3 and White’s 
passivity deservedly met with a breakthrough 
sacrifice on h3 that soon led to him losing 
the game. 

With the text Black simply develops a 
piece without ‘wasting’ a tempo, for the 
moment holding back the centre pawns. 

13 e4 

Natural but not best. The club player’s 
choice, perhaps (and no doubt a candidate 
for masters, too), but here White cannot 
make anything of his space advantage. In¬ 
deed, with three pawns abreast rather than 
two, White’s centre will offer Black a bigger 
target. Again I like Hansen’s preference for 
relocating the bishop on the h2-b8 diagonal: 
13 Ael ®g5 14 ifg3, something White can 
get away with because Black needs to be 
careful after 14...#xe3+ 15 *hl 



Now 15...f4P? saves the c7-pawn but em¬ 
barrasses Black after 16 JLf2 in view of the 
second diagonal the f4-pawn closes, while 

15.. .d6 16 £4! also sees the escape route 
blocked, the threat to trap the queen forcing 

16.. .®xd4 17 cxd4 Wxd4, when the extra 
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bishop outweighs the three pawns. Conse¬ 
quently 14...d6 leaves Black susceptible to a 
timely c4-c5 (once the e3-pawn has been 
protected). Of course an acquaintance of the 
queen trap theme is useful here (or a devious 
mind), which explains why 13 e4 might be 
seen more often at amateur level. 

13...fxe4 14 fxe4 d6 



A patient alternative to the previously 
played 14...e5 15 d5 <53e7 16 c5, Ovetchkin’s 
move retains Black’s options in terms of how 
the centre might be later addressed. Now 15 
c5 can be met with 15...dxc5 16 dxc5 $3e5, 
when the e5-square is put to good use, while 
pushing with 15 d5 would be positionally 
suspect here because it both surrenders the 
e5-square and effectively fixes the c4-pawn 
(and in turn the c3-pawn). Another advan¬ 
tage of holding back the e-pawn is the poten¬ 
tial for what might be an unexpected chal¬ 
lenge on the light squares with ...d6-d5. 

15 Ae3 flxfl + 16 Sxfl Ef8 

Black puts his faith in his superior pawn 
structure. 

17 Hxf8+ *xf8 18 Wd2 ia6 

Time to remind White about the doubled 
c-pawns. 

19 JLg5 «h5 20 ±e2 Wi7 

An important position from a structural 
point of view, and no doubt one that Black 
had in mind when playing ...^3c6. Black’s 
compact set-up offers the bishop pair next to 
nothing to aim at, whereas the planned ...e6- 


e5 will strike at White’s broad but ultimately 
vulnerable centre and put pressure on the c4- 
pawn. With this in mind White seeks to give 
the front c-pawn a positive role. 



21 c5 Axe2 22 Hxe2 h6 23 Ae3 d5 

Black heads for a traditional ‘good’ knight 
versus “bad’ bishop scenario. As I mentioned 
earlier, this ...d6-d5 possibility looks like an 
option worth retaining. 

24 cxb6 axb6 25 exd5 

25 e5 further restricts the scope of the 
bishop and, to some extent, the queen. Both 
sides have a queen, of course, but with the 
bishop it is in White’s interests to keep the 
game as open as possible. Closing lines ac¬ 
centuates the power of the queen and knight 
combo. 

25...exd5 



Let us take stock of the situation in the 
diagram position. White has three pawn is- 
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lands to Black’s two, his problems being the 
three potential liabilities on the queenside, as 
opposed to Black’s, which can at least be 
placed on light squares, permanently out of 
sight of the bishop, making a trade of queens 
particularly favourable to Black. With this 
latter point in mind, 26 Wf2, for example, 
would serve only to compound White’s 
problem. The squares c4 and (especially) e4 
would make ideal outposts for the knight. All 
the advantages are with Black, and while the 
reduced forces make the exploitation of 
White’s weaknesses far from easy. Black’s 
chances are nevertheless promising when we 
consider the practical implications of White’s 
defensive task — a factor that becomes in¬ 
creasingly relevant as the game progresses. 
Incidentally, we might have reached the 25th 
move, and already find ourselves in the end¬ 
game phase, but the current position is quite 
typical of this variation. White has a back¬ 
ward c3-pawn, the two bishops never got 
going and the subsequent trade of light- 
squared bishops has resulted in an unenvi¬ 
able (for White) allocation of forces. 

26 Wg4 <?id8 27 J.f2 ^e6 28 ±g3 b5 29 
We2 c6 



Black does have a backward pawn here, 
but as long as it can be properly maintained 
this cluster compares favourably with White’s 
queenside. For the rest of the game White 
attempts to use his queen and bishop to pre¬ 
vent a decisive incursion of the knight. I’m 


sure the clock had a part to play if Black’s 
calm and unhurried approach is anything to 
go by, although with permanent targets to 
aim at it is often a useful psychological ploy 
to allow the pressure on the opponent to 
mount through the use of ‘half threats. 

30 »e5 &g8 31 Wd6 We8 32 i.e5 4?h7 
33 h4 

Ruling out ...4ig5, but inviting Black to fix 
another pawn on a dark square. 

33.. .h5 34 &h2 &g6 35 i.g3 &f7 36 
We5 &g8 37 Wf5 Wf7 38 Wd3 

Unfortunately for White the layout of the 
pawns means that an exchange of queens is 
out of the question as the knight would have 
easy access to points from where the numer¬ 
ous weaknesses can be attacked. 

38.. .Wf6 39 We3 Wf5 40 i.e5 Wg4 41 
!g3 «f5 42 l.e5 &h7 43 Wg3 Wg6! 44 
Wf3 £>d8! 45 Af4 £rf7 46 a3 Wf5 47 
Wg3 We4 48 Ad2?! ttg6! 



Offering a desirable trade of queens while 
simultaneously supporting the knight’s next. 

49 ig5 

49 #c7 1 H f d6-t- would be the beginning of 
the end, although the coming improvement 
of the knight is what Black has been waiting 
for. 

49.. .£>d6 50 Wf3 £ie4 51 &g1? 

Not an oversight, rather a decision, albeit 
unsuccessful, to take his chances in a very 
poor queen and pawn ending. 

51.. .£lxg5 52 hxg5 Wxg5 53 &h2 &h6 
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54 &h3 &g6 55 &h2 WM+ 56 &g1 Wf6 
57 %3+ 4?h6 58 We3+ g5 59 g3 4>g7 
60 We8 Wd6 0-1 

With best play the result is inevitable, and 
I guess Black’s FIDE rating (2535) helped 
induce White’s resignation. 

Game 5 

Sadler-Ward 

Hastings Premier 1997/98 

1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 i.b4 4 e3 b6 5 
i.d3 kbl 6 £)f3 £>e4 7 0-0 



By virtue of breaking the pin, castling also 
‘attacks’ the knight, but this time Black can 
win a pawn by taking on c3. Consequendy, if 
you’re facing the diagram position from 
Black’s side of the board, it is likely that your 
opponent has a decent idea of what is hap¬ 
pening here. 

7...f5 

Not tempted, Black simply gets on with 
the Dutch theme. Let us look at both cap¬ 
tures on c3. 7...£>xc3 8 bxc3 ii.xc3 gains a 
pawn but loses considerable time after 9 Sbl 
4k6 10 2b3 jLa5 11 e4, when Balashov- 
Romanishin, Lvov Zonal 1978 went ll...h6 
12 d5 £te7 13 .&b2 with excellent compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn in the form of an ad¬ 
vanced, cramping centre, sizeable space ad¬ 
vantage and menacing pieces. Black can turn 
down the pawn with 8...Jte7 but this then 
makes the initial capture on c3 completely 


pointless, e.g. 9 e4 d6 10 JLe3 0-0 11 l Sld2 e5 
12 f4 with the makings of a dangerous initia¬ 
tive for White in Ehlvest-Chiburdanidze, 
Kalev 1997. 

7...Axc3 makes more sense, with a choice 
for Black after 8 bxc3. 8...4lxc3 leads to a 
position that most of us would consider 
when seeing 7 0-0 for the first time after 9 
VSc2 Ax£3 10 gxB Wg5+11 &hl fh5 



Obviously this means that Black must be 
prepared for an early draw in the event of 12 
Wxc3 Wxf3+ 13 ‘igl %4+ 14 <4hl ®0+- 
etc. If White is not satisfied with this then 12 
Sgl! is the way to go, and after 12...'S r xf3+ 
13 Sg2 Black can further exploit the pre¬ 
dicament of White’s king to take time out for 

13.. .f5 because 14 #xc3 Wdl+ is another 
perpetual. Consequently Black has managed 
to win the time required to extricate his 
knight. 14 Aa3 Qe4 15 Sfl 2g8 16 Ae2 
lh3 17 f3 £>f6 18 d5 *£7 19 e4 gave White 
a clear advantage in Keres-Spassky, Riga 
Candidates 1965, but 15,..^3c6 looks like an 
improvement, the first point being that 16 
,&e2? is then not an option due to 

16.. .41xd4!, exploiting the pin on the third 
rank. 

Instead White has tried 14 $Lb2 4le4 15 
Sfl, thus allowing White to both evict the 
queen after 15...£>c6 16 JLe2 Wh3 and then 
open the long diagonal with 17 d5, as in 
Taimanov-Kluger, Budapest 1961 and Eslon- 
Grinza, Teeside 1974, for example. Ot 
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course White is currently two pawns down 
and might not recoup the full investment, 
but the situation is far from clear. 

8...f5 transposes to the main game after 9 
d5 and to the previous game after 9 ®c2, 
while White has three decent alternatives. 

9 Aa3!? is a speciality of German IM 
Schoen and it looks quite promising. The 
point is to meet 9...d6 with 10 d5 exd5 
(10...e5?! 11 Wc2) 11 £ld4 



Black would like to play ll...dxc4 12 
±xc4 d5 but then 13 foe6! Wd7 14 J.xd5 
i.xd5 15 #xd5 #xd5 16 foxc7+ *f7 17 
£lxd5 Sc8 18 Sfcl fodl 19 foe 7 kept White 
on top in Schoen-Tsesarsky, Budapest 1989. 

11.. .c5 12 £)xf5 0-0 13 cxd5 2xf5 14 ±xe4 
Sc5 15 JLf3 saw White emerge with a safe 
extra pawn in Schoen-T.Amason, Reykjavik 
1988. Note here that 13...4fxc3 14 #g4 #f6 
M4...g6 15 i.b2) 15 foxg7 #xg7 16 Wxg7+ 
&xg7 17 Jlb2 JLxdS 18 ixc3+ is also very 
good for White. 

With 9 £)el White looks to do without 
the #c2 of the previous game after 9...0-0 10 
13 (see 8...0-0, below) - particularly useful 
when c2 is the knight’s only route back into 
the game. The possible ‘punishment’ is in 

9.. .foxc2>, when 10 'H f h5+ g6 11 1 H f h6 12 
t3 offered White compensation in Bronstein- 
Dely, Szombathely 1966, while \\...foe4 12 
13 £lg5 13 e4 &f7 14 %7 We7 15 exf5 gxf5 
16 JLxf5! was the challenging course taken in 
Semkov-Wilder, Saint John 1988. 



Now 16...exf5?! looks too risky after 17 
fod\ e.g. 17...#f8 18 #f6 foc6 19 fiel+ 
foe7 20 Ah6! (note how the mere presence 
on the board of the only dark-squared bishop 
can suddenly have serious implications) 

20.. .£lxh6 21 2xe7+ Wxel 22 #xh8+ Wf8 
23 2el+ i.e4 24 ®xh7, or 17...*d8 18 foe5 
Sf8 19 Sel, when Black is struggling in ei¬ 
ther case. Instead Black played the calm 

16.. .£k6 17 foc2 0-0-0, restricting White to 
an edge after 18 $La3 Wg5 19 ®xg5 foxg5 20 
J.d.3 ±a6 21 Sadi etc. 

In response to 9 fo&2 Black has 9...0-0, 
for which see 8...0-0, below, or the rather 
blunt 9...Wg5!P 



This worked out slightly better for White 
after 10 foxe4 fxe4 11 ±e2 0-0 12 f3 exf3 13 
Axf3 foc6 14 e4 Wg6 15 i.a3 d6 16 e5 foa.5 
17 J.xb7 £)xb7 18 exd6 cxd6 19 #e2 in 
Zawadski-Levacic, French League 1989, but 
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the simpler 13..JbcB 14 SxB £lc6 is okay 
for Black. 

8...0-0 will be followed by ...f7-f5 but has 
the advantage of first sending the king to 
safety, and avoiding 8...f5 9 Jia3 might also 
be a good idea for the second player. 9 £)d2 
contests the e4-square and after 9...f5 10 B 
leads to a position that is also reached via 

8,..f5 9 <S)d2 0-0 10 B. Then 10...£ig5 11 
We2 d6 12 e4 Wf6 13 A a3 c5 14 Sael saw 
White manage to carry on as normal with his 
knight on d2 (as opposed to el) in the game 
Kasparov-Yosifides, Cordoba (simul) 1992. 
There followed 14 ,.£ld7 15 exf5 exf5 16 h4 
4lf7 17 We6 Wxe6 18 Sxe6 g6 19 Sfel and 
White had a pull. Notice the advantage here 
in White’s queen being on e2 rather than c2. 
Consequentiy Black might do better simply 
trading knights after 10 B: 10...^3xd2 11 
jtxd2 



11.. .£lc6 12 Wfc2 £la5?l (12...^4) 13 c5 
looks nice for White, e.g. 13...bxc5 14 Habl 
i.c6 15 c4 &b7 16 d5! exd5 17 cxd5 i.xd5 
18 £xf5 h6 19 e4 £>d6 20 jLh3, Voiculescu- 
Fahnenschmidt, European Team Ch., Ham¬ 
burg 1965, or 13...d6 14 cxd6 lfxd6 15 c4 c5 
16 d5! (again) 16...exd5 17 cxd5 -&xd5 18 
Axa5 bxa5 19 JLxf5 g6 20 Jk.d3, Nava- 
rovszky-Zak, Budapest 1993. 

11.. .d6 did not put White off c4-c5 (and 
why should it?) in Gausel-Lauvas, Gausdal 
1990: 12 e4 fxe4 13 fxe4 £xfl+ 14 Wxfl 
£id7 15 WB We7 16 Wh3 e5 17 c5 and 


White was prepared to invest a pawn to open 
lines for his forces. With this in mind 

15...'H f h4!? is less compromising. Then after 

16 g3 We7 White cannot so conveniently 
activate his queen (and f3 might prove a 
problem later in the game). 

The most appropriate reply to 9 £>el is 
the immediate 9...f5 as Gligoric-Rodriguez, 
Havana 1969 gave White the opportunity to 
meet the push of the f-pawn on his own 
terms: 9...t r h4?! 10 f3 4lg5 11 e4 f5 12 exf5 
exf5 13 £k2 f4 14 d5! £la6 15 £)d4 £lc5 16 
Jic2 J.a6 17 £lf5 etc. Black has three possi¬ 
ble retreats after (9...f5) 10 B : 

10...£lf6 is the sensible looking option. 
Then White has tried a number of ways to 
use the ‘extra’ move afforded him by leaving 
out Wc2. 11 4lc2 is logical, given the avail¬ 
ability of the square, while We2 (leaving c2 
free) to support e3-e4 is another possibility. 
11 Sbl!? d6 12 Hb2 ®c6 13 Hbf2 might 
double rooks on a file that is thus far two 
squares long, but with the central pawn break 
coming this tidy yet ‘coiled spring’ set-up is 
quite feasible. For example Tarjan-Fries Niel¬ 
sen, Lucerne Olympiad 1982 went ^...^d 
14 £3 c 2 4fla5 15 e4, when Black’s hopes of 
keeping the game closed with 15...64 met 
with the uncompromising 16 g3! g5 (16...fxg3 

17 hxg3 gives White an attractive snake of 
pawns and prospects of adding pressure on 
the kingside to the space advantage) 17 Hg2 
&h8 18 h4! 
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White has anyway succeeded in giving the 
rook a role on the second rank. If you like 
this idea of swinging the rook over before 
bringing the knight to c2, then 11 a4 could 
also appeal, the idea being to unsetde Black 
on the queenside (as well as the dark squares) 
with a4-a5 in some cases. 

10...4M6 invites 11 Aa3 



Then ll...Sf6 12 #e2 £>c6 13 £)c2 e5 14 
e4 f4 15 c5 saw Black’s expansion in the cen¬ 
tre help White’s own advance in Wilder- 
C.Hansen, Dortmund 1988. A later game 
Semkov-Inkiov, Bulgaria 1989 continued 

11.. .£lc6 12 c5 bxc5 13 l.xc5 £>e7 14 flbl 
JLc6 15 c4 a5 16 ®cl <§117 17 e4 with a clear 
advantage to White. 

A litde on the provocative side is 

10.. .®g5. After 11 ®e2 ®f6 12 jLa3 d6 13 
•Slc2 White had an edge in Antoshin- 
Cseshkovsky, USSR Ch 1967. In Lukacs-Cao 
Sang, Budapest 1997, White took the bait 
and was too ambitious on the kingside: 

1 l...d6 12 e4 g6 13 £k2 £>f7 14 exf5 exf5 15 
g4? 

see following diagram _ 

White creates serious weaknesses on the 
light squares. Something along the lines of 
a2-a4-a5, or connecting the rooks with JLf4, 
looking for c4-c5 and so on would be prefer¬ 
able. I’m sure GM Lukacs could have put up 
more of a fight but the rest of the game is 
nonetheless a good illustration of the long¬ 


term implications of vulnerable squares. 

15...fxg4 16 fxg4 4M7 17 Af4 fh4 18 lael 
lh3 19 Ef2 &f6 20 £le3 Sae8. 



Note how White has failed to make any¬ 
thing of his potential on the dark squares, 
rather he has - through over-confidence - 
allowed his opponent inroads on the ‘wrong’ 
colour complex. 21 #fl ®xfl+ 22 Sfxfl 
4le4 23 JLxe4 Sxe4 24 4ld5? jtxd5 25 cxd5 
4lg5! 26 Hxe4 4ixe4 27 c4 4ic3 28 r ilg2 b5. 
Another strike on the light squares. 29 Ad2 
5 xf1 30 $xfl 4ie4 31 J.a5 bxc4 32 *62 
*f7 33 &xc7 *e7 34 h3 £ic3+ 35 &d2 
4lxd5 36 Aa5 <i?e6 37 h4 h5 38 gxh5 gxh5 
39 *e2 *f5 40 &f3 a6 41 J.el c3 0-1. 

8 d5 



This is what White should be planning 
when opting for 7 0-0 over 7 'H'c2. Obvi¬ 
ously it is structurally rather committal, but 
White has a (modest) development lead and a 
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space advantage, Black’s mini pawn chain is a 
target, Black’s control over e4 is reduced and 
White should benefit more from opening the 
position. 

8 £le2 takes White’s eye off e4 for the 
moment, although the plan tends to be to 
transfer the knight to g3 to shore up the 
kingside. Now the bishop is without a role 
on b4, and an interesting response is to relo¬ 
cate immediately with 8..JLd6!? 



Then 9 b3 0-0 10 &b2 c5! 11 dxc5 bxc5 
12 4lg3 jLxg3 13 hxg3 d6 was even in Ma- 
laniuk-Ikonnikov, Werfen 1996. 9 £\el #h4 
10 g3 4lg5 11 £3 ^h3+ 12 &g2 WuS volun¬ 
tarily put White in an awkward defensive 
position in Beckhuis-Ikonnikov, Berlin 1996. 
White tried to break out with 13 e4 0-0 14 
4tk3 but 14,..f4 15 g4 lfh4 16 £k2 4lg5 17 
Wt2 h5 was interesting only for Black 
(whose bishops went to h3 and h4!). 

8 4le5 is far more promising. Then 8...0-0 

9 £lxe4 fxe4 10 Ae2 i.d6 11 f4 exf3 12 
jLxB ilxf3 13 4lxfi £>c 6 14 e4 looks pref¬ 
erable to 10 Ac2 %5 11 f4 ex£3 12 £)xB 
jLxB 13 SxB 2xfl 14 ^xB £k6, which is 
given as equal in NCO but might be very 
slighdy better for White. 

With 8...£lf6 Black rules out coming off 
worse after a trade on e4. Helbig-Handke, 
Andorra la Vella 2002 continued 9 Wc2 0-0 

10 a3?! (10 ±d2, e.g. 10...c5 11 a3 Axc3 12 
jtxc3 d6 13 <Slf3 £le4) 10...iLxc3 11 Wxc3 
d6 12 ®B £le4 13 #c2 2f6 14 £k!2 2h6 15 


®xe4 #h4 



16 h3 fxe4 17 kz2 4ld7 18 b4 (18 ±d2) 

18.. .2.8 19 JLg4 2g6 20 d5 2xg4! 21 hxg4 
£>e5 22 B exB 23 e4 %3 24 #£2 Wxg4 25 
Ae3 £ixc4 26 Sael exd5 27 exd5 £)e5 28 
Sdl Aa6 29 2d4 %6 0-1. 

8 Jk.xe4P! is not a good idea for White: 

8.. .fxe4 9 <?3d2 Axc3 10 bxc3 0-0 11 %4 
2B!, when Gligoric-Larsen, Havana 1967 
went 12 d5 2g5 13 #f4 exd5 14 cxd5 Axd5 
15 c4 Ac 6 16 £ixe4 2g6 and Black was do¬ 
ing fine. 

8.. .1.xc3 

Because d4-d5 surrenders the c5-square 
Black tends to keep both knights in order to 
make maximum use of the hole. However. 

8.. .£lxc3 is playable, although it is easy to be 
put off by White’s space and development 
lead after 9 bxc3 JLxc3 10 2b 1, with e3-e4 to 
follow. 

9 bxc3 ‘Sic5 

Establishing an immediate occupation of 
c5 and avoiding any pitfalls that might follow 
Jixe4. If this latter factor does not worry 
Black, then 9...£)a6 comes to mind. NCO 
then offers 10 jLxe4 fxe4 11 43d2 exd5 12 
1 H r h5+ g6 13 'B r e5+ ^?f7 14 cxd5 with a clear 
advantage to White, but ll...®h4!P looks 
interesting, e.g. 12 g3 Wg5 13 4lxe4 #e5 14 
Wd4 ®xd4 15 cxd4 exd5 16 cxd5 JLxd? 
when only Black can claim a slight edge, or 
12 dxe6 0-0-0! 13 exd7+ 2xd7 and Black 
must have a pawn’s worth of compensation. 
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I like 10 JLa3, when 10...£iec5 transposes 
to the main game and 10...£lac5 is what we 
would expect after 9...53a6. 11 JLxe4 fxe4 12 
£kl2 seems awkward for Black, while after 

ll...£lxe4 Hansen gives a 1993 correspon¬ 
dence game, Scholl-Engel, which was agreed 
drawn after 12 £ld4 exd5 13 B 4lc5 14 cxd5 
jLa6 in a situation that still (obviously) has 
much to offer. However, White might well 
have an improvement in 14 Jtxc5 bxc5 15 
£)xf5 



Now active defence with 15...Wf6 gives 
White a pleasant choice after 16 Sbl 2b8. 
Sacrificing the exchange is tempting; 17 
Sxb7!? 2xb7 18 #xd5 and now, for exam¬ 
ple, 18...Sb8 19 Sdl Sd8 (19...d6? 20 Wc6+) 
20 Wxc5 favours White, while 18...Sb6 19 
WxcS g6 20 < ?id4 Wd6 is unclear. Less specu¬ 
lative and probably stronger is 17 Wa4, e.g. 

17.. .a6 18 «a5 ®xf5 19 #xc7 0-0 20 Sxb7 
Sxb7 21 #xb7 dxc4 22 Sdl and Black’s 
weak pawns number more than White’s. 

15.. .0-0 also needs to be investigated: 16 Sbl 
Sxf5 (16...Sb8?! 17 Sxb7 Sxf5 18 Sxb8 
®xb8 19 Vd3) 17 Wd3! Sf7 18 Sxb7 dxc4 
19 #xc4 d6 20 Sfbl puts Black under con¬ 
siderable pressure. 

9...0-0 10 i.a3 helps White, and 9...exd5?! 
10 cxd5 opens the game in White’s favour, 
e.g. 10...&xc3 11 Wc2 ■S3xd5 12 Axf5 &b4 
13 thl, or 10...±xd5 11 c4 Ab7 12 £ld4 
etc. 

10 ica3 4iba6 



11 Eel 

When the game moves into a new phase 
with the opening of the centre after e3-e4, 
White wants his rook primed for action. An¬ 
other plan is to send the knight over to b3 in 
order to challenge Black’s hold on c5. 11 
M,c2 rules out ...£kd3 while planning to use 
the long-range piece should White manage to 
successfully engineer e3-e4. Then ll...'B f f6 
was tried in G.Buckley-Ward, British Ch., 
Torquay 1998. It is worth taking the time to 
see how White’s insistence on generating a 
kingside attack led to the disintegration of his 
centre. There followed 12 4ld4 0-0 13 fi g6 
14 #d2 e5 15 Sf2. Highlighting another 
point of Jk.c2 — Black’s knight has nowhere 
to run from c5 in the event of ...e5xd4 and a 
subsequent recapture by a pawn. 15...d6 16 
£)e2 £)d7 17*hl £>ac5 



Black’s tidy rearrangement has resulted in 
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a very nice set-up for both pieces and pawns. 
The same cannot be said for White, whose 
queenside illustrates very the positional risks 
involved for the first player when - not con¬ 
tent with the positions that follow 7 'Vic 2 — 
he bums his bridges with the committal 
strategy around which this main game fea¬ 
tures. White now elects to justify Ac2 by 
preparing what would seem to be a thematic 
thrust of the g-pawn. 18 Sgl Aa6 19 g4 (19 
Ab3) 19...f4 20 g5 Wn 21 i.xc5 £>xc5 22 
exf4 Axc4 23 f5. White gets his complica¬ 
tions, but at what cost? 23... 1 ii f xd5 24 Vle3 
gxf5 25 Bfg2 (25 g6 f4) 25...f4 26 Wf2 4id3 
27 #h4 ®xf3 28 £lcl £lf2f 29 #xf2 thef2 
30 Ixf2 Ad5+ 31 Igg2 *g7 32 c4 Axc4!? 
and Black had an armada of passed pawns to 
set sail for the new world. 

11...Wf6 

An improvement over 11...0-0, when 
Rechlis-Brunner, Bern 1990 went 12 e4 fxe4 
13 Axe4 Sf4 14 Ac2 Sxc4? 15 £ie5 Sxc3 
16 Axh7+! *xh7 17 th5+ 'i’gS 18 Ab2 



Black’s king has been abandoned. Count¬ 
less books will warn you not to be tempted 
into chasing after pawns in this fashion, and 
for good reason. Now 18...£la4 19 Axc3 
4)xc3 20 tf7+ 4>h8 21 Se3 is decisive and 
not too difficult to find, but 18...Sc2 19 
tf7+ ifch7 requires a little more effort. For 
instance 20 He3 th4 21 Sg3 txg3 22 hxg3 
Sxb2 doesn’t bring White the desired result. 
Correct is 20 < Shg4! Sxb2 21 Se5!, e.g. 


21.. .t r h4 22 Sh5+ «xh5 23 £if6+ etc. In¬ 
stead the game went 18...Wf6 19 Axc3 Axd5 
20 £lg6 #xc3 21 £>e7+ <&f8 22 £lxd5 g6 
(22...exd5 23 #h8+ *f7 24 Wxa8) 23 ®xg6 
%7 (23...exd5 24 ®f5+ <±>g8 25 ®xd5+ 
&h8 26 #xa8+) 24 &f4 Wxg6 25 £>xg6+ 
<&>g7 26 £)e5 £)b4 27 Se2 and a new battle 
commenced, White eventually winning the 
race for promotion. 

With the text Black keeps his options 
open as far as his king is concerned, and 
there is also the defence of the c3-pawn for 
White to consider. 

12 Wc2 

Psakhis gives 12 < Sld4 e5! 13 Ac2 (13 
fffyfS e 4) 13...0-0 14 £>b3 (14 4ixf5 e4) 

14.. .d6 as equal. Black undoubtedly has a 
structural supremacy and, with respect to the 
c5-square, is effectively sitting pretty' with 
nowhere to go. Much patience is required in 
these situations. 

12.. .g6 

Psakhis proposes 12...0-0-0!?, which is 
supported by Hansen, and it would seem 
more consistent to follow up ...Web (as op¬ 
posed to the previously played ...0-0) by tak¬ 
ing up this option as quickly as possible. 
Then after 13 e4 fxe4 14 Jlxe4 £)xe4 15 
#xe4 Black can safely get away with 
lS.-.WxcB, and the pinned d-pawn slows 
White down. 

13 e4! 
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This time Psakhis suggests 14...0-0!?, and 
this does indeed look okay for Black. Note 
the difference between the game and the 
situation after 12...0-0-0 in the previous note 
is that here 14...£>xe4 can be met with 15 
flxe4, when 15...0-0-0 16 2e5 (or 16 2e3) 
allows White to stay active. 

15£id2 Hde8 16 Had 1 

Psakhis suggests keeping White on his 
toes with 16...Sthf8. The text eyes the d5- 
pawn and drops the queen out of harm’s way 
so that after ...£)xe4 White does not get a 
‘free’ hit by recapturing with the knight. Un¬ 
fortunately for Black this in itself takes time, 
something that Sadler now clinically exploits 
by chipping away remorselessly at his oppo¬ 
nent’s defences. 

17 d6! 



Just when Black thought the dark squares 
were safe... 

17.. .4sxe4 18 £)xe4 5 

18...c5 avoids the following but after 19 
jLcl White has other dark squares to get to 
work on, and Black’s knight suddenly looks 
incredibly dim (where will it find a worth¬ 
while role?). 

19 dxc7 Axe4 20 Hxe4 

20 Wfxe4 Wxe4 21 Sxe4 is comfortably 
better for White, and then 21...^xc7 22 
Sed4 would be very comfortable indeed. 

20.. .£ic5 21 i.xc5 *xc5 22 Hed4 He7 
23 Wa4 &xc7 24 c5! 

The weakness becomes a strength. White 


using the front pawn as a mini battering ram 
to create an inroad to Black’s king. 



24.. .bxc5 25 Hd6 Hf8 26 1^5 Hf5 27 c4 

Psakhis suggests 27 ®a6+!?, keeping 
Black’s king in White’s sights in view of 

27.. .6d8 28 flxe6. 27...t r b7 leads to an end¬ 
ing that is quite promising for White after 28 
lfxb7+ &xb7 29 Sxd7+ Sxd7 30 Hxd7+ 
&b6 31 Sxh7 2d5 32 h4 etc. This leaves 

27.. .6b8 28 2b 1+ <£>a8 29 Idb6! Hd5! 30 
26b5 c4 31 fi5b4, and Black has some de¬ 
fending to do. 

27.. .h5 



This time the check on a6 has slighdy dif¬ 
ferent implications: 28 ®a6+ Wb7 29 Wxb7+ 
< 4'xb7 30 Sxd7+ 2xd7 31 2xd7+ 4T6 32 
fldfif *a5 33 Sxe6 Sf4 34 lxg6 Sxc4 is an 
improvement for Black over the previous 
ending, while 28...‘£’b8? should be avoided in 
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view of 29 2bl+ <i>a8 30 2db6! 2e5 31 
2b8+ Wxb8 32 2xb8+ <4>xb8 33 #d6+. 

28.. .'id8! 29 Wa6 2ef7 30 2b7 

Perfecdy natural, but (temporarily) recall¬ 
ing the troops with 30 B! < S>‘e7 31 Sddl 
might be called for. 

30.. .2xf2! 31 2xd7+ 



Failure to provide a diagram here would 
be a crime. But the fire soon dies out, and 
with it White’s winning prospects. 

31.. .Wxd7 32 2xd7+ &xd7 33 Wxa7+ 
4?d6 34 Wb6+ 

Not 34 ^afi+P r i l e5 ) when Black’s king 
becomes his third attacking piece. 

34.. .^-d7 35 tb7+ &d6 36 *b8+ &d7 
37 Wb5+ Ad6 38 1^6+ <&d7 39 *b7+ 
A?d6 'h-'h 

A highly instructive game from start to 
finish. 

While it is safe to say that reacting to 
Black’s ...f7-f5 policy with the time-saving, 
slightly provocative 7 0-0 offers White the 
best chances of generating something posi¬ 
tive, it might well come down to taste. With 
7 Wc2 White can be seen to be wasting a 
move in some circumstances (as well as ob¬ 
structing the second rank), but c3 is pro¬ 
tected and the e3-e4 push already supported. 
From the Nimzo player’s point of view 1 
guess 7 y$c2 will be met much more often at 
club level due to the theoretical knowledge — 
or effort at the board - required to play 7 
0 - 0 . 


Game 6 

Yusupov-Korchnoi 

Vienna 1996 


1 d4 £lf6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 i.b4 4 e3 b6 5 
i.d3 lb7 6 £lf3 0-0 7 0-0 c5 



A decent strategic option for Black, whose 
involvement in the centre tends to concern a 
trade of the c-pawn for a genuine centre 
pawn, leaving White with a duo on c4 and 
d4. Now 8 k.<\2 is seen but after 8...cxd4 
(Black also has 8...d6, e.g. 9 a3 Axc3 10 
jLxc3 £>e4 etc.) 9 exd4 d5 10 cxd5 4\xd5 or 

8.. .d5 9 cxd5 cxd4 10 exd4 ‘SlxdS we have an 
IQP situation where play is similar to the 
related lines in Part 3, whereas Yusupov’s 
next is specific to this particular line. Note 
that 9 <S)xd4 is rather negative and relin¬ 
quishes any hope of making Black work. The 
thematic e3-e4 will lose a tempo, as will the 
improvement of the queen’s bishop. For 
example Paglilla-Panno, Argentina 2002, 
continued 9,..Se8 10 a3 JLfB 11 e4 d6 12 
Set £>bd7 13 £>B a6 14 b4 Wcl 15 h3 Hac8 
16 2c 1 #1^8 17 JLf4 and Black had already 
prepared a sound hedgehog set-up. 

8 a3 here makes litde sense given the posi¬ 
tional theme underlining the Nimzo itself. 
After 8...Axc3 9 bxc3 Black can steer the 
game to Samisch territory with 9...d6, plant 
his knight on e4 or even put his bishop there: 

9.. .1.e4 10 JLe2 <$lc6 11 <Sld2 iL g 6 12 B d5 
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13 £)b3 Sc8 and Black was fine in Wong 
Meng Kong-Teplitsky, Bled 2002. 

8£>a4 

Unless you’re already well booked up on 
the theory or have bags of time, this is the 
kind of move that requires us to entertain 
ostensibly unorthodox possibilities just for it 
to be considered as a candidate. The advice 
that knights on the rim are dim is worth stor¬ 
ing but, like all such rules, does not have to 
be adhered to so rigidly. In this case, given 
that White - after 7...c5 — should be looking 
at the structure after ...Axe3 and, subse- 
quendy, the fixed pawn on c4 should Black 
insist on maintaining his on c5, we are drawn 
to simply moving the knight, thus bringing 
about a new picture in terms of the bishop 
on b4. With nothing in its sights and little in 
the way of breathing space, this piece is in 
danger of becoming stranded in enemy terri¬ 
tory. So this is a potentially desirable course 
for White, but where should the knight go? 
Unfortunately dropping back to e2 means a 
recapture on £3 must be made with the g2- 
pawn, a factor perhaps best exploited by (8 
4le2) 8...cxd4, when 9 £)exd4 packs no 
punch whatsoever but 9 exd4? Axf3 10 gxf3 
leaves the new f-pawns without a neighbour. 
8 41b 1 is ridiculous, so we are left with the 
text and, on closer inspection, the knight 
might anyway have a contribution to make 
on a4 in some instances. 



8...cxd4 


Not surprisingly the most popular choice, 
providing the bishop with a route back to 
base. 8...^7 9 a3 Aa5 can be a bit tricky. 
Then 10 43d2 Axd2 11 Axd2 Ae4 should 
be okay for Black. In Korobov-Pelletier, 
Istanbul 2003 White soon got to work on the 
queenside: 12 Ae2 d6 13 b4 £lbd7 14 B 
Ac6 15 Ac3 Sfd8 with a balanced game. 

Instead 10 fibl seeks to exert pressure on 
the wayward bishop by adding weight to the 
possibility of b2-b4. Lautier-Gelfand, Ger¬ 
many 1996/7 saw considerable action after 

10...2c8 (10...£k4 11 b3 £5 12 Mel was a 
shade better for White in Petrosian- 
Bronstein, Kislovodsk 1982) 11 Mel Ji.c6 12 
Ac2 d5 13 cxd5 exd5 14 dxc5 bxc5 15 b4 
cxb4 16 Ad2 b3 etc. More recently, in the 
game V.Georgiev-Hauchard, Halkidiki 2002 
White sought to profit from the location of 
his opponent’s forces by generating an attack 
on the kingside: 12 e4!? 



The knight on a4 has been used as bait, 
Black’s intention to chase it with his bishops 
justifying positive action elsewhere. Now 
after 12...Axa4 13 e5 the knight must accept 
its fate as self-preservation walks into 1 S r e4, 
hitting h7 and a8. Therefore White will suc¬ 
ceed in removing an important defender, e.g. 

13...&a6 14 exf6 gxf6 (14...'@ , xf6?? 15 Ag5) 
15 43h4 and with three minor pieces on the 
a-file and the queen given the role of sole 
defender to the damaged kingside, Black 
suddenly sees no less than four white pieces 
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within striking distance of his king. Conse- 
quendy Hauchard pushed with 12...d5, when 
White continued in aggressive fashion: 13 
Jtg5 dxc4 14 iLc2 h6 15 Ah4 cxd4 16 4)xd4 
Axa4 17 jk,xa4 #c5 18 iLxf6 gxf6 19 Sfdl 
a6 20 b4!? cxb3 21 Sxb3 i.c3 22 ®g4+ Wg5 
23 #xg5+ hxg5 24 Bel Sd8 25 Hbxc3 Hxd4 
26 Sc8+ and Black was in trouble. Further 
tests are required, but it is easy to appreciate 
why the simple 8...cxd4 is the main route 
taken by Black at all levels. 

Nevertheless, Black has also tried refrain¬ 
ing from the pawn trade with 8...4la6, again 
watching over the b4-square, while also keep¬ 
ing an eye on c5. In Lesiege-I.Sokolov, Elista 
Olympiad 1998, Black survived only ten 
more moves, the game ending 9 a3 Aa5 10 
b3We7 11 J,b2 Sac8 12 d5! 



12...exd5 13 cxd5 d6 14 £3h4 4lxd5? 15 
Wg5 16 h4 Wxg2+ 17 &xg2 £>xe3+ 18 
, 4 > h2 4ixdl 19 Saxdl 1-0. One improvement 
is 10...£)e4 in order to follow up with the 
traditional push of the f-pawn, when neither 
side seems to be gaining or losing from the 
queenside piece placement. 

9 exd4 

If White definitely plans to expand with 
b2-b4 and JLb2 then he might prefer 9 a3 
jLe7 10 exd4. For example after 10...d6 11 
Sel £)bd7 12 b4 Se8 13 i.b2 jfciB we reach 
the same position as in the main game but 
this time Black has spent an extra move re¬ 
turning his bishop to f8. 10...d5?! is unappeal¬ 


ing for Black, playing into White’s hands by 
turning the knight into a well placed piece on 
a4 after 11 c5 



Then ll...£>bd7 12 b4 bxc5 13 £)xc5 is 
rather pleasant for White, or ll...bxc5 12 
dxc5 (12 £lxc5 is, again, quite playable) 

12.. .43bd7 13 b4, when S.Nikolov-Zorko, 
Bled 2002 saw Black try to get his own pawn 
majority rolling with 13...e5: 14 Bel e4 15 
£ld4 exd3 16 c6 jk,c8 17 cxd7 J.xd7 18 4k3 
±d6 19 Wxd3 2c8 and now 20 &f3 fol¬ 
lowed by Jte3-d4 was excellent for White. 

More recendy Gonzalez Garcia-L.Galego, 
Havana 2003 went 10...'B f c7. Then both the 
consistent 11 b4 and the alternative 11 Jtg5 
(perhaps with Scl to follow) come to mind, 
but White reacted to the development of the 
queen with 11 £)c3, when there followed 

11.. .d5 12 cxd5 £>xd5 13 &b5 ®d8 14 £le5?! 
$3d7 15 Wh5 g6 16 We2 ®xe5 17 dxe5 a6 18 
£>d4 ®f4 19 ±x£4 1 H r xd4 20 ±e3 Wxe5 21 
JLxb6 Wxe2 22 JLxe2 &f6 and White’s pre¬ 
mature show of agression had deservedly 
come to a little less than nothing. 

Anyway, returning to 9 a3, apart from the 
fact that Korchnoi’s 9...jLd6 10 exd4 JLxf3 
11 tfxB £)c6 is a worthy alternative to the 
automatic retreat to e7, there is a practical 
downside to hitting the bishop in that White 
is effectively helping his opponent in the 
decision making progress. Leaving the 
bishop on b4 introduces additional possibili¬ 
ties which Black is required to analyse him- 
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self, while 9 exd4 also keeps White’s options 
open regarding the development of his dark- 
squared bishop. In an era that has seen time 
controls quickened up considerably even at 
the higher levels of international competition, 
these considerations are particularly relevant. 



9...fie8 

The most appropriate selection, although 
others have been tried. White is waiting for 
the ‘natural’ 9...d5?! as this invites 10 c5, 
threatening to trap the bishop with a2-a3 and 
b2-b4 etc. After 10...bxc5 I rather like the 
simple 11 4lxc5, when the isolated d-pawn is 
more of a help than a hindrance since it sup¬ 
ports the knight (and the dark squares in 
general) in tandem with the b-pawn once the 
bishop has been chased away. Meanwhile, 
...Axc5 sees Black in danger of giving too 
much away on the dark squares, one result 
being White’s easier to handle pawn majority 
- see Iskusnyh-Ibragimov, Elista 1995, be¬ 
low. The theoretical recommendation is 11 
a3, when ll...c4 can be met with 12 axb4 
cxd3 13 Wxd3 £le4 14 Af4 or 12 Axh7+ 
£ixh7 13 axb4, with a pleasant game for 
White in either case in view of the gradual 
take-over of the dark squares. 

9...Wc7 10 h3 Ae7 11 Ae3 d6 12 £lc3 
Se8 13 Scl is slightly better for White ac¬ 
cording to NCO. Notice here that Black’s 
bishop heads back to e7 without being asked. 

Malaniuk’s 9...Ac? can be met with 10 
Af4!? or the more flexible (but not necessar¬ 


ily stronger) 10 Sel. Then 10...d5P! - despite 
the now safe spot on e7 for Black’s bishop - 
again falls short after 11 c5 



The point is that White’s < 5ia4 has fit in 
well with this advance, whereas Black’s 
bishop sortie lost its relevance, and the grip 
on the centre gives Black little by way of 
compensation for White’s expansion. Iskus¬ 
nyh-Ibragimov, Elista 1995 continued 

11.. .bxc5 (otherwise White will bolster the 
c5-pawn with the b-pawn) 12 Slxc5 jLxc5 13 
dxc5 4lbd7 14 b4 a5 15 Sid4 and Black was 
under pressure. For example 15...Sc8 16 a3, 
\5„Mc8 16 Wc2 and 15...e5 16 c6 exd4 17 
cxb7 2b8 18 Aa6 tT.6 19 b5 £>e4 20 Af4 
are promising for White. Instead the game 
went 15...H r c7 16 Ag5! (16 Wc2 Sfc8) 16...e5 
(16...axb4 17 c6 Axc6 18 Scl £>b8 19 Axf6 
gxf6 20 Axh7+ <&xh7 21 lh5+ * g 7 22 
%4+ *h7 23 Se3) 17 &b5 Wb8 18 4id6 
axb4 19 Axf6 -Sixth (19...gxf6 20 Axh?+ 
<^xh7 21 Wh5+ *g8 22 Se3) 20 Sxe5 Ac6 
21 Sg5 g6 (21...1 r d8!?) 22 h4 and White 
switched to the kingside. 

Black played White at his own game in 
Iskusnyh-A.Budnikov, Vladivostok 1995, the 
c5-square given yet more attention after 

10.. .51.6!?. White was not given time to sup¬ 
port c4-c5 with the b-pawn: 11 a3 d5 12 cxd5 
Sixd5 13 Sic3 Siac7 14 4ie4 4if6 was com¬ 
fortable for Black. 11 a3 seems like a waste 
here. Perhaps 11 Ag5 d5 12 c5 is possible as 

12.. .bxc5 13 £>xc5 S3xc5 14 dxc5 aUows 
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White to ‘keep’ the pawn on c5 in view of 
14...&xc5 15 Ji.xh7+ <4>xh7 16 Wc2+ 4>g8 17 
#xc5 with an edge for White. 

Best is 10...d6 when the principled re¬ 
sponse to 11 b4 is ll...a5, e.g. 12 a3 43bd7 13 
±b2 axb4 14 axb4 Se8 15 4k3 Sxal 16 
Axal 4i8 17 jk.fl «a8 18 *hd2 g6 19 Ab2 
4lh5 which was perhaps a shade preferable 
for White in Schoen-Weih, Bundesliga 
1986/7. However, Hansen’s reference to 
Lein-de Firmian, USA Ch. 1986 seems like a 
good choice: Black judged that it was worth a 
modest investment to take the sting out of 
the wall of pawns: 14...b5!? 



15 cxb5 £>b6 16 4id2 £>fd5 17 Wb3 
4)xa4 18 2xa4 14136 19 Seal Sxa4 20 Sxa4 
f4 21 jLfl Aft and Black must have been 
(justifiably) content. 

Ignoring the b4-pawn with 11...4lbd7 sim¬ 
ply permits White to save time on other lines 
- most notably 9 a3. Malaniuk-Tiviakov, 
Porto San Giorgio 1994, for instance, went 
12 Jk.b2 Sc8?! 13 4lc3 Se8 14 jkil *c7 15 
h3 (15 4)d2!? - Malaniuk) 15...1tb8 16 Se3 
jk.f8 17 d5! and White was making progress. 
11 jk.f4 and 4lc3 is another, perfectly viable 
mode of development. 

Let us return to the position after 9...Se8. 
Anticipating the arrival of his bishop back 
into the fold, Black prepares to adopt the 
traditional hedgehog ‘development’ that sees 
the bishop slot in on f8. The next phase of 
the game is determined by White’s choice of 


deployment for the dark-squared bishop. 



Preparing to stake a claim to the queen- 
side by pushing the b-pawn, after which the 
bishop is usually posted on the al-h8 diago¬ 
nal. Of course the bishop can be brought 
into the game directly. Gulko-Matanovic. 
Biel Interzonal 1976, went 10 jk.f4 jk.f8 11 
Hcl d6 12 fiel 4lbd7 13 £>c3 a6 14 a3 h6 
with a balanced game. In fact Black was wait¬ 
ing for White to carry out his plan, and after 
15 b4 a5 16 jk,bl axb4 17 axb4 reacted to his 
opponent’s flank play with the traditional 
counter in the centre, namely 17...e5. 

I prefer 10 Jk.g5, pinning the knight and be¬ 
ing a little more active. Then 10...JLe7 11 ficl 
d6 12 Sel 4lbd7 13 4lc3 is typical, while a 
more interesting course for Black is the varia¬ 
tion 10...h6 11 jk.h4 jk.x£3 12 #xf3 4)c6 
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With his only knight out on a4 it would be 
natural to put our faith in the bishop pair 
with Kotov’s 13 #63!?, with an unclear game 
according to the GM. Hansen believes Black 
is okay after 13...d5, but 14 c5 appears yet 
again to be an effective answer to the push of 
the d-pawn. Black would like to play 14...e5 
but 15 ,&b5 is very good for White in view of 

15...exd4? 16 #b3 or 15...£kd4 16 ±xe8 
#xe8 17 jLxf6 gxf6 18 £>c3, with a decisive 
or clear advantage respectively. 14...bxc5 15 
dxc5 e5? is another try, running into 16 a3 
.&a5 17 Ab5!, when the desired 17...fic8 
loses to 18 b4 and 17...#d7 drops the h6- 
pawn after 18 JLxf6 etc. Meanwhile 17...Se6 
18 JLxc6 Sxc6 19 #xe5 also loses a pawn. 
Perhaps (14...bxc5 15 dxc5) 15...Aa5 is the 
sensible approach in view of White’s easy 
plan to further support c5, but a slight disad¬ 
vantage is the best Black can claim in this 
position. 

Another option is to inflict structural 
damage on Black with 13 Axf6 #xf6 14 
#xf6 gxf6, e.g. 15 d5 <Sle5 16 Ae2 Sac8 17 
a3 JLfS 18 Sacl < Sig6, when V.Georgiev- 
Mikhalchishin, Bled 2002 produced a patient 
endgame display from the talented young 
Bulgarian: 19 dxe6 dxe6 20 Sfdl Sed8 21 
2xd8 Sxd8 22 *fl 5 23 g3 £)e5 24 b4 4>)c6 
25 c5 bxc5 26 bxc5 Sb8 27 Sdl 2b3 28 Sd3 
Hxd3 29 Ji.xd3 and White’s winning chances 
were kept alive by his passed pawn and by 
Black’s difficulty in creating one of his own. 
By now, I admit, we have been on quite a 
journey, but I’d like to give the rest of the 
game as it is a good illustration of the defen¬ 
sive problems encountered by the side with 
an inferior structure in such (common) situa¬ 
tions. Anyway, we have only reached the 
30th move and the layout of the pawns is 
important... 29...£>d4 30 l£?el At? 31 Ac4 
-ifB 32 &d2 £)c6 33 Ae2 &e8 34 &c3 &d7 
35 *c4 *c7 36 AhS a6 37 f4 £>a5f 38 &b4 
£ib7 39 &c4 £la5+ 40 ^c3 ®b7 41 &d4 
£)d8 42 h3 £)c6+ 43 i , c4 £>a5f 44 <4>c3 
£)b7 45 4>d4 £)d8 46 <&c4 -±>c6 47 i.f3+ 


*07 48 £>b2 <Slc6 49 £ld3 Af6 50 Axc6 
'ixcO 51 £\e5+ AxeS 52 fxe5 <4>d7 53 *b4 
&c6 54 a4 h5 55 h4 *d5 56 4>a5 4>xc5 57 
*xa6 4>c6 58 a5 &c7 59 &b5 <i>b7 60 a6+ 
lt?a7 61 &c4. 

Finally we cannot ignore the ambitious 
thrust 10 c5?! 



agonal and therefore introduces the not too 
subtle threat of trapping the bishop. Unfor¬ 
tunately for White there are a couple of ways 
in which Black can earn a pleasant game. 
After 10...bxc5 11 a3 c4 12 Axh7+ £)xh7 13 
axb4 the situation is quite different from 
what we saw after 9...d5?! 10 c5 in the note to 
Black’s ninth move because here Black has 

13.. Jk.xf3! 14 #xf3 £sc 6, as in Ree- 
Langeweg, Dutch Championship 1983. In 
fact the presence of Black’s pawn on d7 — 
rather than d5 — is quite significant, for there 
is also the immediate possibility of 

10.. J.xf3!? 11 #xf3 £sc6, e.g. 12 Ae3 e5 13 
dxe5 4lxe5 14 #dl 4lfg4, and here Black 
was sufficiendy confident to go on the offen¬ 
sive in the game Ogaard-Adorjan, Gjovik 
1983. 

10.. .1.f8 

The alternative retreat 10_S.e7?! is hardly 

a blunder, but since the bishop usually finds 
itself on the f8-square at some point anyway, 
it makes sense to relocate it there immedi¬ 
ately. 
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11 Jtg5!? is perhaps more interesting than 
on the tenth move because Black’s bishop is 
already committed to f8 (every silver lining 
has a cloud...). Then ll...d6 12 £lc3 ±e7 13 
lei £)bd7 14 We2 h6 15 Ah4 4)h5 16 
&xe7 Wxe7 17 '#e3 a6 18 b4 Iac8 19 £ld2 
gave White a slight pull in Kharitonov- 
Chernin, USSR Championship 1984. More 
recently White tried 12 b4 in Graf-Reeh, 
Cologne 2003. There followed 12...4)bd7 13 
lei h6 14 ±f4 Sc8 15 Scl a6 16 £>c3 
<S)h5 17 ±e3 4lhf6 18 ‘S)d2 g6 19 Ae2 Sc7 
20 4lb3 Wa8 21 f3 *h7 22 «U2 



White has the usual healthy looking terri¬ 
torial superiority and the long-term psycho¬ 
logical advantage this brings - against a pa¬ 
tient opponent, Black cannot afford to sit 
and wait until he is overrun. However, this 
means appreciating the ‘coiled spring’ charac¬ 


ter of hedgehog systems and, ironically, hav¬ 
ing an equal measure of patience in that 
Black should be ready to pounce in the event 
of over-ambitious or inaccurate play. In fact 
Black struck first: 22...e5?! 23 dxe5 dxe5 24 
£>a4! fie6 25 c5 b5 26 £)c3 £)d5 27 £la5 
£>xe3 281 r xe3 2xc5 29 2edl! Hc7 30 £lxb5 
Hxcl 31 'txcl <S3f6 32 &c7 #a7+ 33 *hl 
2d6 34 Sxd6 i.xd6 35 £\xb7 »xb7 36 
<S)xa6 and White was firmly in charge. Inci¬ 
dentally ECO recommends ll...h6 12 JLh4 
i.xO 13 #xf3 £)c6, but then 14 £.xf6 Vxf6 
15 Wxf6 gxf6 16 d5 is almost identical to 
V.Georgiev-Mikhalchishin in the note (10 
J.g5) to White’s 10th move - although this 
was only slighdy favourable for White from a 
theoretical point of view. 

11 Hel d6 12 £>c3 £>bd7 13 d5 e5 14 i.fl 
g6 15 b4 £>h5 16 lh3 was seen in Azmai- 
parashvili-Lerner, Kuibyshev 1986. Now 
Black could consider 16...h6 followed by 
...f7-f5, but after 16...£)g7 17 J.e3 &f5 18 
Ad2 ke.7 19 the.4 20 a4 White was on 
the way to being the first to generate activity. 
Instead Azmaiparashvili’s ll..Jbtf3! 12 'tfxfj 
£>c6 13 Ae3 e5 14 dxe5 £lxe5 15 ttil d5! is 
equal — assuming that White now takes on d5 
rather than 16 c5? d4! 17 JLxd4? 4lxd3 18 
fixe8 4lxe8 19 #xd3 bxc5 etc. 



This time ll.JLtG 12 #xf3 £)c6 can be 
met with 13 Ab2, when 13...e5 14 dxe5 
£ke5 15 jk,xe5 2xe5 16 2ael Hxel 17 Sxel 
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favours White in view of his more active 
pieces (light squares) and the isolated pawn. 
Alternatively, 14 d5 could be even better, for 
example 14...e4 15 Ji.xf6 exB 16 jbcdS fxg2 
17 flfel flxel+ 18 flxel 4)xd8, with a diffi¬ 
cult time ahead for Black. 

12He1 £ibd7 13i.b2 



13...fic8 

13...a5 14 b5 flc8 15 flcl flc7 16 Abl 
#a8 17 d5! e5 18 Af5 gave White a pull in 
Azmaiparashvili-Kengis, Jurmala 1983 but an 
improvement for Black is 15...d5, when Per- 
kins-Wells, London Lloyds Bank 1992 went 
16 QSeS 4lxe5 17 dxe5 *hd7 18 cxd5 flxel 19 
Wxc 1 JsLxdS with a level game. Maintaining 
the tension with 14 £)c31? is preferable. 
14£sc3 e5 

Valles Moreno-Pilgaard, Madrid 2002 
went U..Mc7 15 d5 e5 16 4kl2 g6 17 £>b3 
ia6 18 £id2 i.h6 19 flcl #d8 20 i.fl!P 



White’s last sets a challenge to Black, who 
can pick up the c-pawn with 20...jLxd2 21 
#xd2 J.xc4 22 ±xc4 flxc4, but then 23 
&b5 flxcl (23...^1e4 24 Ixe4 Sxe4 25 
4lxd6) 24 flxcl sees White regain the pawn 
with interest. With this in mind Black turned 
down the offer, but White’s extra space looks 
useful in the diagram position. 

15 dxe5!? 

Obviously White has formulated a specific 
plan here. However, serious consideration 
should be given to 15 d5!P, with play along 
the lines of Valles Moreno-Pilgaard in the 
previous note. We have already seen ...b6-b5 
in response to White closing the centre, and 
it is a possibility here, although matters are 
far from clear after (15 d5) 15...b5 16 (LxbS!? 
e4 17 £lxa7, when Black’s best is 17...fla8 18 
4lc6 Wc7 19 Afl exf3 20 Wxf3 with chances 
for both sides. 

15...dxe5 16£ie4!? 



By trading on e5 White hopes to make his 
presence felt on the queenside in a different 
manner to closing with d4-d5. Part of the 
plan is to make inroads by reducing Black’s 
influence on the light squares, after which the 
set-up with pawns on a7 and b6 might prove 
vulnerable. Meanwhile White has good con¬ 
trol of the centre, making the mobilisation of 
Black’s pawn majority unlikely. Of course the 
removal of the d6-pawn has rid Black of a 
potential weakness, let the f8-bishop see 
some light and generally given Black more 
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breathing space. 

16.. .£.xe4 17 jLxe4 Wc7 

White was looking to exert pressure on 
the light squares after 17...Sxc4 18 Ad3 Sc6 
19 Ab5 rather than take on e5. 

18 2c1? 

Now White does come to the aid of the c- 
pawn, but 18 jLf5! would have secured a 
clear advantage according to Yusupov, e.g. 

18.. .g6 19 Ah3 Scd8 20 Wc2 and the bishop 
pair accentuates White’s lead. The text per¬ 
mits Black to consolidate while simultane¬ 
ously assuming a more aggressive stance. 

18.. .£>xe4 19 Exe4 Wc6 20 Ee3 
Yusupov proposes 20 SLe2. 

20.. .f6 21 Sd3? 

Nor is Yusupov impressed with this 
move, suggesting 21 Wb3 as an improve¬ 
ment. But it is easy to see the attraction of 
this activation of the rook, which hits the 
knight while heading for d5. Moreover White 
seems to be well in control here but, in hind¬ 
sight, this is not the case, and Black is being 
‘forced’ along a path that takes him to a bet¬ 
ter place. 

21 ...£ib8 22 Sd5 *66! 23 h3 £ic6 



Black’s last two moves are fairly obvious, 
but how many of us would have already seen 
such a rearrangement a number of moves 
earlier? Anyway, the result is a fairly tidy set¬ 
up, and a closer look at the diagram position 
reveals that White’s grip on the light squares 
is by no means as significant as originally 


expected. Nor is Black’s queenside so frag¬ 
ile... 

24 *a4?l a5! 

A thrust that is both easy to see and easy 
to miss, depending on which direction you 
think the game is going. 

25 Sb5 e4?l 

No doubt with the clock ticking away, 
Black can be forgiven for missing 25...£la7 

26 Sd5 Sxc4 27 Sxc4 #xd5 28 f'xeS Wxc4 
29#d7Wf7 etc. 

26 £id4 £>xd4 27 £.xd4 Bxc4 28 Sxc4 
Wxc4 29 i.e3 Se6 30 Sxb6 Exb6 31 
Axb6 axb4 32 axb4 h6 

Unfortunately for Black 32...®xb4 33 
1 B r xb4 Axb4 34 f3 is a clearance that severely 
limits winning chances, while 32..Jtxb4 33 
jte3! forces 33...'Vlc3, when 34 We8+ evens 
the score for good. 

33 Ae3 4?h7 34 g4 ±e7 35 'ta5 i.xb4 
36 Wa4! «c3 37 Wb5! i.f8 'A-'A 

It is interesting that as soon as Black 
places his pawn on c5, this square becomes a 
potential problem for him in the event of 8 
43a4. With sensible play Black should be 
okay, but he must be careful when contem¬ 
plating putting his pawn on d5 because the 
reply c4-c5 is what White is waiting for - 
particularly when the bishop is still on b4. As 
for the hedgehog set-up, this requires atten¬ 
tion whichever side of the board you happen 
to be sitting on, and White has more than 
just b2 for the dark-squared bishop. Another 
factor in some lines is White’s space advan¬ 
tage which, if nurtured, could make life diffi¬ 
cult for Black. 

Black Plays ...d5 

Unlike the alternative 7...c5, with which 
Black often decides to settle for a small cen¬ 
tre after ...c5xd4 (e3xd4) followed ...d7-d6. 
here Black actually stakes a claim for the 
centre. With the exception of ...dxc4, which 
does open the long diagonal for the bishop. 
Black tends to maintain a pawn on d5. 
mainly to hold back the e3-pawn. White has 
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two major plans in the diagram position, 
namely generating a kingside attack, or trying 
for a space advantage on the queenside with 
b2-b4 (with or without c4xd5). Let us first 
take a look at White’s rather hurried ap¬ 
proach. 

Game 7 

Galliamova Ivanchuk-Goldin 

Novgorod 1997 

1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 Gff3 b6 4 £>c3 Ab4 
5 e3 i.b7 6 i.d3 0-0 7 0-0 d5 8 cxd5 
exd5 9 £>e5 

Now that the exchange of pawns on d5 
has, for the moment, considerably reduced 
the tension in the centre. White looks to the 
kingside, the e5-square playing a key role in 
his ambitions. This square can often be a 
launch pad for a kingside attack. 



9...JLd6 

Despite Bareev giving this a “?!’ it is never¬ 
theless the most common move. If Black 
does not intend ...jLxc3 he might as well 
drop the bishop back now so that after the 
thematic central strike with ...c7-c5 it is not 
out on a limb on b4. Of course a couple of 
other moves come to mind. 

9...a6?! is a luxury Black can ill afford. In 
Bareev-Renet, Yerevan Olympiad 1996 Black 
soon found himself in serious trouble: 10 
&,d2 jLd6 11 f4 c5 12 Hf3 and now instead 
of 12...cxd4 13 exd4 4lc6 14 JLe3 with an 


edge for White, Renet tried 12...4k6? which, 
at the time, was a new move. However, 
White fully exploited the ‘extra’ move (or at 
least he started to) and unleashed 13 43xd5! 



The point is that after 13...4ixd5 Black’s 
king is friendless, and 14 Axh7+ 'i'xh? 15 
Sh3+ <£>g8 16 Wh5 is a brutal illustration of 
what can befall Black after £2-f4 and Sf3 etc. 

13.. .cxd4 runs into 14 £)xf6+ Wxf6 15 <2Y17, 
while 13...41x65 14 4ixf6+ Wxf6 15 dxe5 
,ixO 16 gx£3! or 16 WxB ±xe5 17 We4 
Wg6 18 Wc4 will leave White with two all- 
seeing bishops. Consequendy Black played 

13.. .JLxc5 and emerged unscathed after 14 
4l xf6+? J.xf6 15 i.xh7+ *xh7 16 Sh3+- 
<ig8 17 Wh5 ±h4! 18 Sxh4 f6 etc. How¬ 
ever, Bareev later found 14 fxe5!, when 

14.. .4.d5 15 J.xh7+ <£>xh7 16 2h3+ <i>g8 17 
Wh5 f5 18 e6 catches the king, while Bareev 
gives 14...Wxd5 15 exf6 g6 16 Wei!. 

9...4)bd7 is perhaps the most natural 
move because it monitors the advanced 
knight while developing a piece. The consis¬ 
tent reply is 10 f4. Then 10...JLxc3!? at least 
justifies Black’s earlier choice, and after 11 
bxc3 c5 White’s dark-squared bishop is in 
danger of being locked out of the game. 
Piket-Illescas Cordoba, Wijk aan Zee 1997 
continued 12 jLa3 2c8 13 We2 4k4 14 
-&xe4 (in reply to Yudasin’s 14 c4 Psakhis 
offers 14...£kif6) 14...dxe4 15 Sadi We8 16 
£>xd7 Wxd7 and now 17 dxc5 Wa4 18 Wb2 
bxc5 is level but Piket’s overly aggressive 17 
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f5 Wa4 18 f6? (18 #b2 is equal) 18...i.a6! 19 
fh5 (19 Wg4 g6 20 %5 [20 Bf4 h5!] 

20...'4’h8) met with the calm 19...Sc6! etc. 
Note that 15...4lxe5 16 fxe5 Wc7 is unclear, 
but recapturing with the d-pawn offers White 
something after 16 dxe5 Wc7 17 Bd6 Bfd8 
18 Sfdl etc. 

10.. .c5 is another perfectly reasonable 
move. 11 WO cxd4 12 exd4 4le4 13 WH3 
4idf6 14 4le2 Sc8 was equal in Georgadze- 
Tal, USSR 1981, while Sadler-Speelman, 
Hastings 1992/3 went 11 £d2 £le4 12 4ixe4 
dxe4 13 Ac 4 JLxd2 14 ®xd2 4lxe5 15 fxe5 
jLd5 16 b3 cxd4 17 exd4 Sc8 and Black was 
doing fine. 

Finally, despite the fact that White’s at¬ 
tacking policy creates a hole on e4, the im¬ 
mediate 10...4le4 looks like the worst of 
Black’s follow-ups to 9...^3bd7 — 11 4)xe4 
dxe4 12 ilc4. After 12...<51x65 13 fxe5 
White’s presence in the centre and pressure 
on the f7-pawn are enough for an advantage, 
but this is certainly a better choice for Black 
than 12...4¥6? 13 Wb3 ®e7 14 £>xf7 Exf7 
15 jLxf7+ #xf7 16 'tfxb4, as in Gonzalez 
Garcia-Zambrana, Havana 2003. 

9.. .c5 10 f4 #)bd7 was dealt with above, 
while Black has also played 10...£k6. Then 
Norri-Kanko, Helsinki 1997 continued 11 
4le2 cxd4 12 exd4 <Sle4 13 ±e3 Bc8 14 £>g3 
<5dxe5P! (14...£le7) 15 fxe5 £)xg3 16 hxg3 
&e7 17 e6!? 



The removal of all four knights has left 


White more actively placed, and the diagram 
position is surprisingly difficult for Black, 
whose bishops — in stark contrast to White’s 
— are busy doing nothing. The point of e5-e6 
is to soften up Black’s defences on the light 
squares. For example after 17...fxe6 18 Wi5 
g6 (18...Sxfl+ 19 Bxfl g6 20 i.xg6 hxg6 21 
U r xg6+ &h8 22 Sf7) 19 i.xg6 hxg6 20 
'tfxgtif &h8 21 #h6+ & g 8 22 'txe6+ ^>h8 

23 Bxf8+ i.xf8 (23...1 r xf8? 24 Sfl) White 
has the cheeky 24 4?f2!, when Black’s only 
defence is 24...fic7 25 Shl-I- Sh7 26 Sxh7+ 
&xh7 27 Wf7+ i.g7 28 'fcb? etc. Conse- 
quendy Black endeavoured to hold firm with 

17.. JLf6 18 #h5 g6, but 19 exf7+ Sxf7 20 
Jk.xg6! hxg6 21 ®xg6+ anyway saw White 
break through, earning a good extra pawn 
after 21...1g7 22 Wxf6 #xf6 23 Sxf6 Bxg3 

24 Af4 Bg7 25 Bel, when the presence of 
rooks on the board compounds the de¬ 
fender’s task. 

10 f4 

With 10 £)b5 White changes direction, 
hoping to bother the bishop. In fact Black 
can quite happily leave it on d6 and - thanks 
to an open mind - recapture with the pawn. 
The point is that despite the apparent weak¬ 
ness of the resulting doubled, isolated d- 
pawns and the long-term structural implica¬ 
tions therein, between them the pawns keep 
an eye on four key central squares. One of 
these is e4 (e3-e4 will never be feasible), 
upon which Black will post a knight in the 
knowledge that a capture will ‘repair’ the 
pawns after ...d5xe4. Furthermore, even the 
expected 10..JLe7 is fine for Black, e.g. 11 
Wc2 c5 12 b3 a6 13 4)c3 £)c6 14 £)xc6 
±xc6 15 £le2 i.b7 16 i.b2 g6 with a bal¬ 
anced game in Kozma-Korchnoi, Luhacov- 
ice 1969. Incidentally White - perhaps pre¬ 
maturely - threw in the towel after 17 BadlP! 
c4!P 18 bxc4 dxc4 19 l r xc4 (19 i.xc4 Bc8 

19.. .Bc8 20 ®b3 JU15 in view of the forced 
variation 21 #a4 b5 22 'ffxa6 Ba8 23 1 ffl f xb5 

Bb8. 

10.. .C5 
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Black should really give his opponent 
something to think about in the centre 
sooner rather than later. Now White has two 
logical and consistent ways with which to 
step up the pace on the kingside, each involv¬ 
ing the transfer of a major piece to h3 (via 
B). White elects to give her rook this impor- 

11 2f3 

After 11 Wf3 *$lc6 a couple of Sadler 
games saw 12 Wh3 g6 13 'i’hl. Sadler- 
Ehlvest, Groningen 1997 continued 13...Se8 
14i.d2i.f8 15 i.b5!? 



It seems odd to voluntarily part with the 
light-squared bishop in this kind of position 
but White wants to alleviate the pressure on 
d4 and e5. 15...Wc8 16 i,xc6 ixc6 17 f5 
ig7, when White has the makings of an 
attack but Black should be okay. A year later 
in Sadler-Korchnoi, Tilburg 1998 Black got 


going on the queenside with the line 13...a6 
14 i,d2 b5 15 Uadi cxd4 16 53xc6 ixc6 17 
exd4 b4 18 &)c2 i.b5 simplifying in tidy 
fashion. 

A worthy alternative is to first ‘develop’ 
the bishop and connect the rooks with 12 
Ad2. Then Black can force the removal of 
the e5-knight without allowing a pawn to 
reach e5: 12...cxd4 13 £ixc6 i.xc6 14 exd4 
Se8! 



Perfectly logical, and the rook will come 
to the e-file anyway, but this is an improve¬ 
ment on 14...#d7. Now 15 f5 4k4 16 &F4 
was equal in Knaak-Lukacs, Leipzig 1986, 
and another game between the same players 
— at the same venue, in the same year - 
continued 15 Sael!? Wc7! 16 g3 ®b7! and 
Black had finally exploited the positional 
drawback of White’s whole strategy, moni¬ 
toring the e4-square with four pieces and a 
pawn. Consequently after 17 f5 b5!, threat¬ 
ening to strengthen his grip on e4, Black 
soon generated sufficient play on the light 
squares to distract White from his kingside 
ambitions: 18 Ag5 4le4 19 JLxe4 dxe4 20 
Wg 4 i.f8! 21 f6 g6 22 Wh4 (22 ±e 3! b4 23 
4le2 Ab5! 24 Sf2 #d7! is equal according to 
Lukacs) 22...e3 23 ±h6 (23 Sxe3 b4! fol¬ 
lowed by ...Ifb5-d5 etc.) 23...i.d6 24 ±f4 
&f8 25 Jk.h6 and a draw was agreed. 

Incidentally after 12 Wh3 the natural look¬ 
ing 12...4le7?? loses on the spot to the sur¬ 
prising 13 £ld7! 
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Niklasch-Portisch, Biel 1998 continued 

ll...£lbd7 12 Ad2 <S4e4 13 Ael £>df6 14 
Ah4 J.e7 



The transfer of White’s ‘poor’ bishop 
from cl to h4 deserves a look, this being 
standard procedure — given both time and 
opportunity - with a Dutch or Stonewall set¬ 
up. Meanwhile Black has occupied (and sub¬ 
sequently supported) the e4-square. This 
whole system with £le5 and f2-£4 is designed 
to launch a kingside offensive and, having 
placed the forces on optimum squares, White 
is now ready to complete the ‘swinging’ rook 
manoeuvre. The game continued 15 Sh3 g6 
16 ®a4 a6 17 Sfl and White - with a little 
help from his opponent - eventually broke 
though. 

In the event of ll...£le4 White can con¬ 
sider 12 flh3, while Hansen suggests 12 Wc2 


in view of 12...f5? (12...£)f6) 13 £\xe4! fxe4 
14 ii.xe4 dxe4 15 'B f c4+ ‘ifehS 16 4ig6+ etc. 

11...^3c6 invites 12 $3xd5, a theme that 
should be familiar (see Bareev-Renet in the 
note to Black’s 9th move). Then taking on d5 
loses to jLxh7+, which leaves 12...jLxe5 13 
fxe5 WxdS 14 exf6 g6 and a superior version 
of the aforementioned game for Black be¬ 
cause here the moves ...a7-a6 and JLd2 have 
not been played. 

12±d2 Qc6 



13Wa4 

An attempted improvement on 13 Sh3, 
which was unclear after 13...cxd4 14 4ixc6 
Axc6 15 exd4 0)c4 in Knaak-Petrosian, Tal¬ 
linn 1979. 

13.. .£ib4 14 i.b1 a6 15 a3 b5 16 Wdl 
£ic6 17i.e1 

Presumably this possibility occurred to 
White when she initiated this brief period of 
shadow-boxing, the point being that with the 
bishop no longer on d3, cutting communica¬ 
tion between the queen and d4, White can 
now take time to send the other bishop to a 
more profitable post. 

17.. .2.8 18 Ah4 ±e7 19 i.a2!? 

White is keeping this bishop busy, its lat¬ 
est job being to induce Black’s next, which 
closes the centre and releases the tension so 
that White can concentrate on the kingside. 

19.. .C4 20 £.g5 £se4 21 £.h6 2e8 22 
We2 f6? 

Understandable but poor. Petursson gives 
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22...4lxc3!? 23 bxc3 JLxa3 24 £)xc6 Sxc6 25 
Jtxc4 J.e7 as unclear. 

23 £ixg6M 



23...hxg6 24 £)xe4 4jxd4! 

In fact the ostensibly fruitless a2-g8 di¬ 
agonal is ripe in the case of 24...dxe4 25 
&XC4-H, eg. 25„.bxc4 26 Wxc4+ *h8 27 
IT7! fig8 28 Sh3 or 25...*h7 26 Sh3 f5 
(26...bxc4 27 Wxc4) 27 iff? etc. Black’s 
counter on d4 keeps the game alive and 
keeps White on her toes... 

25 exd4 ±f8 

25.. .dxe4 26 Sg3 (now we see how hitting 
the knight with ...f7-f6 so seriously neglected 
g6) 26...1 r xd4+ 27 &hl *h7 28 #g4 g5 29 
Wf5+ *h8 30 Sh3 is final. 

26 5g3! dxe4 

26.. .Axh6 27 Wh5 Jig7 28 Wxg6 We7 29 
£lxf6+-&f8 30 £lxe8. 

27 2xg6+ <4>f7 28 ^h5! 



28.. .*xd4+ 29 <&h1 £.xh6 

29...f r xb2 30fidl. 

30 fixh6+ *e6 31 1^4+ 4?d6 1-0 

Now we turn to the more refined plan of 
settling for more territory on the queenside 
with b2-b4. 

Game 8 

Yusupov-Timman 

Candidates Match (Game 9), Unares 1992 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 l.b4 4 e3 0-0 5 
i.d3 d5 6 £>f3 b6 7 0-0 i.b7 8 cxd5 

Structurally, this is a desirable exchange, 
seeking to fix a pawn on d5 and subsequendy 
exert pressure on Black’s already slighdy 
compromised majority. The alternative 
treatment is to leave out the trade with 8 a3, 
when Black can avoid c4xd5 by inserting 

8.. .dxc4, which usually transposes to normal 
lines after 9 jLxc4 (but Black must make sure 
he is not uncomfortable with the inconven¬ 
ience that follows 9 Jlxh7+ ! s t?xh7 10 axb4 
etc.). Of course after 8..JLd6 White can still 
take on d5, but he could have made sure of 
this formation with 8 cxd5. If you have a 
specific preference for this or that kind of 
position, then such considerations should be 
borne in mind from the outset. Anyway, after 
8 a3 .&d6 9 b4 we reach the following posi- 



Black must then address the possibility of 
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c4-c5. Then 9...a5 10 b5 dxc4 11 JLxc4 leads 
to play discussed below, while the stubborn 
10 c5 should give White an edge after 

10...axb4 11 4}a4 JLe7 12 axb4 and a clear 
advantage after 1 l...Ac6 12 axb4 b5 13 cxd6 
#xd6 14 Ad2 Sxa4 15 fixa4 bxa4 16 b5 
Jlb7 17 #xa4. This leaves us with the more 
sober 9...dxc4 10 Axc4 



Although Black has ‘surrendered’ the d5- 
pawn and with it a long-term guard over e4, 
the upside is the now unhindered bishop on 
b7. White’s extra space on the queenside has 
not diminished, rather it has slightly different 
implications. If Black can neutralise it in 
some way it should be possible to initiate 
piece play in the centre with ...e6-e5. Let us 
look at a few examples. In the event of the 
challenge 10...a5 White does best to avoid 11 
bxa5, when ll...fixa5 12 ^2 £le4 13 4lxe4 
Axe4 14 -H-d3 jk.xd3 15 #xd3 4id7 was level 
in Pekarek-Piskov, Bundesliga 1993. 

Instead, 11 b5 looks and is superior. After 

ll...^bd7 (12 &b2 - see below) White can 
transfer the knight from c3 to g3 in order to 
bolster the kingside (or contribute to an at¬ 
tack there if f5 comes available) and not ob¬ 
struct the bishop once it comes to b2. In 
Poschke-Kishnev, Muenster 1993 White 
neglected his kingside and had to pay the 
price. There followed 12 Bel e5 13 e4 h6 14 
#c2 Be8 15 JLb2 exd4 16 £kd4 £le5 17 
JLb3 Ac5 18 £tfg4 19 Be2 g6 20 Bdl 
%5 21 &g3 



21.. .£lxh2! 22 £>a4 (22 &xh2 #h4+ 23 
*gl #xg3 24 &a4 &fi+ 25 *fl #h2) 

22.. .£lef3+ 23 *hl #h4 24 gxfi #h3 0-1. 

10.. .41bd7 simply develops a piece and 
tempts White into bothering the bishop with 
11 £lb5, a response seen more at club level 
than in international competition. This is 
because White pays a price to ‘win’ a bishop 
for a knight after ll...a6 12 4lxd6 cxd6 13 
Mb2 b5 14 JLd3 4lb6, for example. White 
seems to have come off worse in the deal, 
the b2-bishop unable to contribute to the 
defence of the light squares. Morovic- 
Korchnoi, 2nd Match game, Santiago 1991 
continued 15 Scl Ae4 16 ±e2 #e7 17 <?3d2 
Jlg6 18 f3 Sac8 19 e4 and White tried to 
repair some of the damage, but nevertheless 
stood slighdy worse after 19...d5 20 e5 £lfd7. 
Even if Black retreats the bishop White can¬ 
not hope for anything other than a balanced 
game, e.g. Il...i.e7 12 i.b2 a6 13 £>c3 i.d6 
14 #e2 e5 15 dxe5 £\xe5 16 £)xe5 -&xe5 
and a draw was already agreed in Perez- 
Pachmann, European Team Championship 
1961. 11 .&b2 is the main move, waiting to 
pounce with 12 £lb5! should Black try 

11.. .e5?, which is quite namral but too eager. 
Consequently - now that there is a knight on 
d7 with which to support the thematic push 
of the e6-pawn — Black tends to throw in 

11.. .a5 12 b5 (12 bxa5 Bxa5 doesn’t look 
right to me) in order to both commit White’s 
pawns and eliminate £)b5 as an option, set- 
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ting the game up for the inevitable 12...e5 
(Black has also played a preliminary 12...#e7 
13 JLe2 Bad8 before pushing the e-pawn, 
while the hypermodern 12...Sa7 with the 
idea of ...#a8 is another approach, although 
Black needs to feel comfortable to play like 
this). Black seems to be doing fine after the 
standard 13 Sel (13 d5 achieves a litde less 
than nothing) 13,..e4 14 4kl2 #e7 



For the moment the potential vulnerability 
of the backward c7-pawn is not a concern 
for Black, whose sights are set on White’s 
lightly populated kingside. A couple of 
moves have been tried in the diagram posi¬ 
tion, both featuring White’s f-pawn. First 
there is 15 BP! exB 16 gxB, when 

16...ik,xh2+ is tempting. White is under pres¬ 
sure after 17 < 4’xh2 <Slg4+ 



Flansen’s suggested improvement on 18 
f «&g3 (18 fxg4?P #h4+ leads to mate) 


18.. .#d6+? 19 f4, which saw Black’s attack 
run out of steam in Neverov-Stocek, Lazne 
Bohdanec 1996, is 18...4)xe3 19 #e2 #d6+ 
20 &£2 4lc2 21 £>de4 #h2P 22 <4fl #hl+ 

23 &f2 #112+ etc. However, perhaps Black 
can try for more with 19...4)f5+, e.g. 20 tf?g2 
#g5+ 21 <£>£2 #h4+ 22 <4>gl £lxd4 23 #g2 
(23 #12 4)xB+! 24 &xO #xc4) 23...#h6! 
(23...4ixf3+ 24 £)xO ±xB 25 #xB #xc4) 

24 Sadi 4lc2 etc. Consequently I agree with 
Hansen, albeit for different reasons, that 18 
4?gl is White’s wisest course. He gives 

18.. .43.e3 19 #e2 #g5+ 20 4>f2 4)c2 21 
£lde4 ±xe4 22 4ixe4 #f4 23 Shi ‘with a 
complicated struggle ahead’ but 19 f4 Hae8 
20 #h5 might be something for White, e.g. 

20.. .#d6 21 43ce4! #xf4 22 #g5 #xg5+ 23 
43xg5 43xc4 24 43xc4 h6 25 4lh3 and White 
has enough pieces on the board to hit Black’s 
queenside. Obviously this line is ripe with 
possibilities, and worth further investigation 
regardless of which side of the board you 
plan to be on. In the meantime, though, 
Black also has the simple 16...Sad8 followed 
by ...2fe8, and the game will revolve around 
the success, or otherwise, of White’s struc¬ 
ture. 

Much less risky is 15 Jte2 flad8, although 
White should prefer 16 f4 4kl5 (16...exO 17 
jtxB AxB 18 #xf3 and White will achieve 
e3-e4) 17 4kd5 £xd5 18 4)c4 f5 19 £)e5 
with a balanced game, rather than 16 #c2 
Sfe8 17 f4 exB 18 i.xB i.xf3 19 4lxB 4k4 
when control of e4 left Black better in Por- 
tisch-Petrosian, Lone Pine 1978. 

Having seen how the game can develop 
when Black plays the capture ...d5xc4, let us 
now turn to the static centre that results from 
the moves: 

8.. .exd5 9 a3 i_d6 10 b4 

With the advance of the b-pawn White 
grabs a share of the queenside and dissuades 
Black from the often otherwise desirable 
...c7-c5. Looking at the diagram position we 
see that, despite covering both e4 and c4 
(which, after b2-b4, is now a hole), the d5- 
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pawn also obstructs the bishop. The pawn 
structure can also be a problem for Black 
(...b7-b6 weakened the c6-square), who could 
well find his majority under attack from his 
opponent’s smaller force (a factor here, re¬ 
member, is the c-file). On the plus side for 
Black, to add to the central presence afforded 
by the d5-pawn, there is the e-file, Black’s 
easy development and subsequent prospects 
of generating something worthwhile on the 
kingside. 



10. ..a6 

Ruling out 4lb5, which could prove trou¬ 
blesome. 10...4)bd7 produced a couple of 
interesting struggles after 11 #b3 Se8. 
Ehlvest-Slipak, Villa Martelli 1997 continued 
12 a4 c6 13 Jta3 4lf8 14 £)e2 4le4 15 £lg3 
Wd7 16 fifdl 6 17 i.b2 4)g6 18 a5!, illus¬ 
trating an important necessity from White’s 
point of view - it is imperative that White 
does more than just sit on the positional 
advantage on the queenside when Black 
starts to look menacing on the other flank. In 
fact White’s queenside distraction soon took 
on more significant proportions after 
18„.Sab8 19 axb6 axb6 20 2a7 &h8 21 b5! 
jLxg3 22 hxg3 c5 23 dxc5 bxc5 (23...£)xc5 
24 Wc3 £>xd3 25 #xd3 is very difficult for 
Black, e.g. 25...Sa8 26 Sdal 2xa7 27 Sxa7 
2a8?! 28 2xa8+ J.xa8 29 i.d4) 24 &c4! 
dxc4? (24...£)e7 is more stubborn, although 
Black is now too busy defending to have 
time for kingside ambitions) 25 Exd7 cxb3 


26 2xg7 c4 27 Sgxb7+ c3 



28 Sxh7+ (White’s ‘flamethrower’ on the 
7th rank proves decisive) 28... < 4 > g8 29 2ag7+ 
<&>f8 30 i.a3+- 2e7 31 2xg6 2bb7 32 £)e5 
1-0. 

Black reacted to his opponent’s cramping 
play on the queenside with a bigger dose of 
aggression on the kingside in Roemer- 
Nogueiras, Lugano 1987, meeting 12 b5 4le4 
13 a4 with 13...g5 



A bold thrust, perhaps, but one that fits in 
with the overall layout of forces, White’s 
being mainly concentrated on the queenside, 
Black’s pointing at the kingside. Moreover 
the threatened ...g5-g4 will evict White’s only 
defender. Incidentally, you might have been 
wondering about the d5-pawn. In the event 
of 14 4lxd5 Black has 14...£klc5 - which 
would have been the reply to 13 £ixd5. After 
15 dxc5 J.xd5 16 #xd5?? £,xh2+ White’s 
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queen disappears, so an assessment of un¬ 
clear seems fair after 16 ®c2 Jixc5 etc. 

10...&e4 11 4)e2 a6 12 J.b2 ®d7 13 »d3 
We7 14 Eacl Eac8 led to some nice ma¬ 
noeuvring from both players in Kanstler- 
Krays, Tel Aviv 1997. There followed 15 
Sc2!P 2fe8 16 £lf4!? 



This provocative move tempts Black into 
parting with the useful dark-squared bishop 
to damage White’s structure. In fact this 
doesn’t look like a good deal for Black, who 
would be left with a poor relative on b7, a 
potential liability in the shape of the c-pawn 
and the prospect of being challenged on the 
e-file. Consequendy the game continued 

16...c6 17 Kiel h6 18 !,fl b5!P 19 £>d3 £ib6 
20 £k;5 £k4 and both sides had allowed an 
enemy knight to take up residence on home 
territory. This kind of situation requires care¬ 
ful handling with regard to recapturing the 
knights. For example if Black were to re¬ 
move the unwelcome visitor, then d4xc5 
both opens the long diagonal and gifts White 
an attractive new outpost on d4. As for 
White, the hitherto successful containment 
of Black’s majority would come to an end 
with a trade on c4 because the subsequent 
recapture would see the creation of a pro¬ 
tected passed pawn. Such a drastic alteration 
of the pawn formation is not part of White’s 
general strategy — unless it can be engineered 
under favourable circumstances — which 
means playing ‘around’ the intruder. 21 Ad3 


®c7 22 g3 4)g5 23 “Shxg5 hxg5 24 Eel 



White prepares a switch to the kingside. 

24.. .Ecd8 25 £ixb7 Wxbl 26 e4 £>xb2 27 
Wxb2 and, ironically, the well placed knights 
had been voluntarily exchanged for spectator 
bishops. White took on b7 in anticipation of 
an offensive of sorts on the light squares, 
which in turn prompted Black to do the 
same for defensive purposes rather than see 
the support of the knight undermined. The 
game continued 27...dxe4 28 Exe4 Wb6 29 
®cl 2xe4 30 i.xc4 ®xd4 31 ®xg5 Ee8 32 
Ed2 Wxe4 33 Exd6 Wel+ 34 &g2 #e4+ 35 
sfegl Wel-t- with a draw. 

11 #b3 

Keeping an eye on d5 and protecting the 
b-pawn in readiness for further expansion 
with a3-a4. 

11.. .£lbd7 

Black concentrates on his own develop¬ 
ment Instead ll.Jffe? takes aim at the b4- 
pawn. 12 2b 1 £>bd7 13 a4 £le4 14 b5 (14 
£)xd5 JLxd5 15 l?xd5 4k3 16 WbS ‘Silxbl 
17 Wxbl g6 gives White compensation but - 
in my opinion - only just) 14...<S)df6 15 bxa6 
J.xa6 16 £)b5 c5 17 4lxd6 1 ® r xd6 18 jLxa6 
2xa6 19 dxc5 bxc5 20 $Lb2 2fa8 favoured 
Black in Kharitonov-Iljin, Peniscola 2002. 
Black’s knights were so good together that 
White soon took on f6. 

Yusupov-Timman, Match 5th Match 
game, Linares 1992 saw the immediate 12 b5 
axb5 13 £\xb5 4lbd7 14 M,b2 c5 and now 15 
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<£lxd6 #xd6 16 l,f5 c4 17 #c2 g6 (17...Sfe8 
18 4k'5 Jtc8 is an edge for White according 
to Yusupov) 18 JLxd7 rid Black of a decent 
knight. Then 18...#xd7 19 £)e5 We6 20 £3 
£ld7 21 fifel f6 22 4lxd7 »xd7 23 e4 is 
progress only for White, so there followed 

18...£kd7 19 £te5 


The presence of bishops of opposite col¬ 
our in these situations means that some kind 
of initiative takes on greater significance 
when the defender is unable to contest his 
opponent’s command of the ‘active’ colour 
complex. Consequendy Black must avoid 
exchanging the last pair of knights under 
unfavourable circumstances. For example 
after 19...£)xe5P! 20 dxe5 White gains an 
‘extra’ kingside pawn (which clamps down 
on f6) with which to add weight to an offen¬ 
sive there, while the d4-square also becomes 
available for the bishop, e.g. 20... 1 B r e6 21 
Ad4 Ac 6 22 f4 ica4 23 Wbl &b3 24 f5 
with a clear advantage to White. Ftacnik’s 

19.. .f61, on the other hand, does not hand 
over any extra dark squares to White, and 
after 20 <£ixd7 (20 £)B!P) 20...1 r xd7 Black 
secures equality after 21 B f5! or 21 e4 dxe4 
22 Wxc4+ #d5 etc. Instead there followed 

19.. .5fe8 20 Jic3 ±c6 21 1^2 and now 

21_f6! is Ftacnik’s suggestion, when 22 

4}xd7 Axd7 is equal. 

Another Yusupov game, this time as 
White against Dautov in Nussloch 1996, saw 
the al-h8 diagonal cleared before the re¬ 


moval of the bishop: 15 dxc5 bxc5 16 *Sdxd6 
*xd6 17 Wc3 



Clearly Black cannot ignore the fact that 
the enemy queen and bishop are lined up 
against g7! In fact Black must anyway be 
careful. For example 17...?lb6?! threatens the 
fork on a4 and practically forces the retreat 
18 Wc2, but then we see how useful the 
knight was on d7 (supporting both f6 and c5) 
because White threatens to take on f6, when 
the recapture with the queen drops the c5- 
pawn. Even after 18...4le4 White has the 
crafty 19 filbl! with a pull in view of the new 
threat of Jtxg7 followed by (... < A’xg7) #b2+ 
etc. Better is the game continuation’s 

17.. JLa61, when 18 fifdl Jlxd3 19 2xd3 
2fb8! should have been followed up by 20 
Badl, with Sxd5! for Black to deal with, 
rather than 20 Scl? c4! 21 Bddl <?3c5 22 
#c2 £kl3, which worked out well for Black. 

Il...£lc6 does not blunder a pawn because 
12 £3xd5P? loses due to 12,..4lxd5 13 #xd5 
&xh2+, but 12 .&b2 Be8 13 Sfcl is enough 
to secure White a lead of some sort, e.g. 

13.. .5b8 14 #a4 (14 b5!P - Psakhis) 14...&e7 
(14...b5 15 '#b3 can’t help Black) 15 b5 axb5 
16 £lxb5 £lg6 (16...Sa8!P 17 #c2! c6 18 
4dxd6 Wxd6 19 a4 leaves Black slightly 
worse) 17 43xd6, as in Kansder-Korchnoi, 
Beer Sheva 1997. 

12 a4 

White’s latest further encroaches on 
Black’s queenside and prepares to challenge 
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the d6-bishop, which is currently doing an 
important job of protecting the c7-pawn. 



12.. .#67 

12...£le4 tempts White into opening the 
long diagonal with 13 £lxd5, when Ftacnik- 
Ligterink, Wijk aan Zee 1985 continued 

13.. .£lg5 14 £lxg5 ®xg5 15 e4 l.xd5 16 
#xd5 #xd5 17 exd5 ±xb4 18 ±f4 43f6! 
with equality. Here 15 A,e4 JLxh2+ 16 &xh2 
®h4+ 17 <4gl 'i'xe-4 18 £if4 is more pleas¬ 
ant for Black, but Dautov’s suggestion of 
meeting ...£3g5 with 14 Jfe2!P might cast 
doubt on Black’s strategy, e.g. 14...Sc8 15 
£lxg5 Wxg5 16 J.B. 

As we will see in the main game the best 
squares for Black’s rooks are far from obvi¬ 
ous, but the natural 12...Se8 would no doubt 
be a very popular choice with most players. 
Then in Gligoric-Petrosian, Bugojno 1982 
Black voluntarily saddled himself with dou¬ 
bled d-pawns: 13 A.a3 g6 14 b5 a5 15 flacl 
#e7 16 JLxd6 cxd6 17 Sc2 Sac8 18 Sfcl 
QfB 19 <§3e2 Sxc2 20 Sxc2 £le6 and, while 
White’s structural advantage was not in ques¬ 
tion, what can be done about it is another 
matter. Clear thinking professionals from the 
great Soviet Chess Schools might try to avoid 
such damage, but they will also tell you that 
weaknesses are a serious problem only when 
they can be attacked. In this case White’s 
knights cannot get within striking range of 
the d6-pawn (note that there is now no target 
on c7) or the b6-pawn, which leaves its part¬ 


ner on d5 (a greater cause for concern for 
Black), while the c-file needs watching over. I 
suppose most of us would need some time to 
feel comfortable sitting on Black’s side of the 
board, and many club players would not even 
contemplate allowing ...c7xd6 (this ‘fear’ 
alone might influence Black’s choices). 

Returning to the position after 13 Jta3, in 
Handke-Onischuk, Fuerth 1998 White pre¬ 
ferred to maintain the tension on the a3-f8 
diagonal, a subsequent trade on a3 leaving 
Black with a decision to make regarding the 
welfare of the c7-pawn. There followed 
W.Me.1 14 b5 a5 15 Sfcl Sac8 16 i.f5 g6 
17 JLh3 Jtxa3 18 ®xa3 ®xa3 19 flxa3 



The diagram position is typical of what 
White should have in mind - assuming even 
a modest amount of planning or preparation 
- when employing this system of patient 
queenside play. Nothing exciting has hap¬ 
pened thus far, rather both sides have ad¬ 
dressed positional, structural issues, any 
thoughts Black had of generating ‘counter- 
play 1 on the kingside ending with the queen’s 
departure. White will soon be ready to dou¬ 
ble on the c-file with immediate problems for 
Black. Consequently Onischuk takes ostensi¬ 
bly drastic measures in an effort to close out 
the enemy rooks... 19...c5 20 4le5 (20 bxc6 
Bxc6 creates a backward pawn on b6, an 
accompanying hole on b5 and an isolated 
pawn on d5, but these factors are outweighed 
by Black’s rapid deployment of rooks on the 
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c-file) 20...4ke5!? 21 dxe5 Sxe5 22 ±xc8 
jLxc8 23 £\e2 Ab7 24 f3 £>e8 25 Hd3 *f8 
26 sfe£2 <2k7 27 Bcdl 15 and although the 
onus was on Black to prevent a decisive infil¬ 
tration, the impressive wall of pawns and 
reasonably well placed pieces combined well 
(a draw resulted after another fifty or so 
moves). 

13la3lfd8 

13,..c6!? (Dautov) 14 a5 b5 15 £k!2 is 
given in NCO, Timman’s evaluation of un¬ 
clear being indicative of the mutually awk¬ 
ward situation on the queenside. The a5- 
pawn prevents the thematic closing of the c- 
file with ...4ib6-c4, the d6-square being the 
only route, while the fixed, backward b4- 
pawn requires constant protection. 

13.. .5fb8!P has also been tried, supporting 
the bishop in anticipation of breaking out 
with ...c7-c5. White’s simplest response 
seems to be the now familiar — and in this 
case stubborn - 14 b5. 

14Hfe1 

14 b5 JLxa3 (14...a5 is almost identical to 
Handke-Onischuk in the note to Black’s 12th 
move) 15 bxa6! is an idea for White that is 
worth remembering. White secured an edge 
in Yusupov-Benjamin, Amsterdam Donner 
Memorial 1994, 15..Jbca6 16 Axa6 fixa6 17 
flxa3 c6 18 Sa2 Hda8 19 Scl h6 20 fiac2 
resulting in Black having the inferior struc- 

14.. .£)f8 15 b5 



White reacts to the knight’s arrival on f8 
by stepping up the pace. The slower 15 fla2 
gives Black time for 15...£le4!, with the mak¬ 
ings of counterplay according to Yusupov. 

15.. .£xa3 

White monitors the c6-square after 

15.. .axb5 16 jtxd6 VHxd6 17 axb5 so that 
Black’s attempt to rid himself of the potential 
liability on c7 with ...c7-c6/c5 merely leads to 
a fresh weakness on b6. Avoiding the open¬ 
ing of lines with 15...a5 invites White to jump 
in on e5 (exploiting the neglection of this 
square caused by ...43f8), 16 £k5 £>g6 17 £4 
affording White a useful territorial supremacy 
(note the vulnerability of the c6-square here). 

16 bxa6! 

Here it is again. In fact White should any¬ 
way throw in this capture as 16 Sxa3P! axb5 

17 £hri>5 c6 18 4ic3 b5! exploits the pin on 
the a-file. 

16.. .Jlxa6 17 ±xa6 2xa6 

Exchanging is preferable for Black than 
keeping the bishops on the board, e.g. 

17.. Jtd6 18 JLb7, when White’s accentuated 
grip on the light squares is more significant 
than Black’s extra influence on the other 
colour complex. Moreover, with White’s 
bishop still in play it will be difficult for Black 
to use the a-file. 

18!xa3 c5 



White has something to defend in the 
shape of the a4-pawn and Black had both c7 
and d5 to think about. With this in mind, 
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Timman’s latest thrust at least introduces the 
possibility of turning the hitherto slight worry 
into a protected passed pawn. The d5-pawn 
will still be susceptible to attack and there is a 
new backward pawn on b6, but both can be 
supported, and pushing the c-pawn also 
serves to push White back a little. In the 
event of d4xc5 and the obvious recapture 
...b6xc5 White would not be in a position to 
attack the pawn duo, d5 would no longer be 
a fixed target and there would be nothing to 
aim at on b6. 

19 2a2 £ie4!? 20 ficl 
Not falling for 20 £ixd5 We6, e.g. 21 Wb5 
Wxd5 22 #xa6 Wxa2 etc. 

20.. .c4 

No doubt part of the plan. Dautov’s 

20.. .£lxc3 21 2xc3 4ie6 22 'Bh>5 2da8 also 
makes sense. 

21 Wb5 4ixc3 22 2xc3 *h7 23 fod2 

Ftacnik’s 23 a5 looks equal after 23...Bda8 
24 2ca3 ®d7 25 1 ffl f b4 bxa5 26 2xa5 but 
White prefers to keep the fire burning (al¬ 
though this works both ways, remember), 
sending the knight over to where the action 

23.. .2.a8?! 

Black should have followed suit: 23...4107 
24 2ca3 fo%, e.g. 25 -Sibl foe4 26 f3 £ld6 
and the knight plays an important role on d6. 

24 Eca3 



Completing the exodus to the a-file and 
making way for 4tlbl-c3. Positions such as 


this and the related situations seen thus far 
deserve to be given some time from the 
reader. A session of blitz games revolving 
around the structural possibilities that result 
from White’s b2-b4 strategy would be useful 
as it helps to be acquainted with what can 
happen before rather than during a game. 

24.. .'»d7 

24...2a5 25 Wb4 b5 26 £>bl ®d7 27 foc3 
bxa4 28 2xa4 2xa4 29 2xa4 2xa4 30 4)xa4 
has been evaluated as clearly better for White 
in view of the likely pressure on d5. This 
might be generous, but Black is certainly 
defending here. 

25 ®b4? 

White seems to want to keep his queen in 
play, but in his notes to the game Yusupov 
gives 25 ®xd7 £lxd7 26 4ibl with the plan 
of foc3, defending the a-pawn, followed by 
2b2-b5 to hit the d5-pawn. Of course White 
needs to keep an eye on his back rank, so a 
possible continuation then is 26...fo£6 27 
foc3 &f8 28 Zb2 < 4 > e7 29 £3, helping the 
king and introducing an equally important 
thematic challenge in the centre with e3-e4 to 
undermine the defence of the c4-pawn. 

25.. .£ig6 



26 g3?! 

26 h3 gives Black less to bite on. 

26...h5 27 &b1 

With the pressure gradually mounting on 
him during the last few moves White would 
like to respond in the centre with 27 e4?!, but 
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then 27...dxe4 28 Wxc4 b5! exploits the pin. 

27.. .h4 28 <53c3 *g4 

It is often the case that a weakness that 
has required a certain amount of attention 
for much of the game can serve to distract 
the opponent from developments in other 
areas, and here White’s fixation with actually 
making something of his queenside advan¬ 
tage has led to Black being able to turn to the 
kingside. Now 29 £)xd5? WO 30 4k7 h3 is a 
tempting way to punish 4}xd5, but far less 
messy is 29...#dl+ 30 *g2 h3+ 31 <&xh3 
Wh5+ 32 &g2 'i l 'xd5+, impressively bounc¬ 
ing off the king. 

29 Wb2 

White prefers the tidy route to 29 'W r b5 
hxg3 30 hxg3 ia5 31 #xb6 £ih4 etc. 

29.. .hxg3 



The only pieces to have moved since the 
previous diagram are the queens and knights. 
Black’s structural weaknesses remain but the 
flavour of the struggle has changed. 

30 fxg3 

Traditionally the rule is to capture towards 
the centre, but here 30 hxg3? £)h4 is very 
good for Black, e.g. 31 We2 #h3! 32 gxh4 b5 
33 h5 b4 or 31 <2)xd5 #dl+ 32 *h2 £\B+ 
33 Si?g2 £)el+ and White’s major pieces, 
huddled together over on the queenside are, 
quite literally, spectators (couldn’t resist that 
one). 

30...£)e7 31 Wf2 

White could consider simplifying here 


with Dautov’s suggestion of 31 We2 Wxe2 
32 Sxe2 (32 £>xe2 b5!) when 32...b5 33 
£3xb5 Sxa4 34 Sxa4 Hxa4 35 ‘i’f2 favours 
Black but at least the material has been con¬ 
siderably reduced. 

31.. .b5 32 &xb5 5xa4 33 Sxa4 Sxa4 34 
&c3 

Hoping to keep the enemy queen at bay, 
which is not the case after 34 Sxa4 Wd\+ 35 
ifc’g2 'H f xa4 36 <53c3 (36 1 8 r b2 £lf5) 36...Wb3 
37 Wd2. 

34.. .5xa2 35'»xa2'»e6 

35...WB 36 #e2. 

36 We2 £)f5 



Both sides now have a backward pawn to 
protect but the bonus is the passed pawn. 
Consequently Black has a clear advantage, 
but whether he can make anything of this 
after such a battle is another question. As far 
as we are concerned, what is interesting is the 
fact that Black has ultimately come out on 
top in terms of his being under pressure 
from White on the queenside. Notice as we 
play through the rest of the game just how 
easily the c-pawn can prove the decisive fac- 

37 &f2 £)d6 38 Wc2 f5 39 2 £ie4+ 

40 S*?g2 

40 is dangerous in view of 40,..'i f a6 

41 £>f4'B r al!42'& > g2c3!etc. 

40..Af6 

40...'tt , a6! (Dautov) makes sense, e.g. 41 
Wb2 < 4’h7 followed by ...'® r a4-b3 and ...c4-c3, 
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or 41 £¥4 Wb5 42 ®a2 c3! etc. 

41 £if4l'e4+? 

Presumably Black concentrated mostly on 

41.. . 1 .i r xe3 42 ®xf5 'S f xd4 43 WcS-H when 

43.. . < A’h7 44 ®f5+ and so on is forced as 

43.. . < i , f7?? 44 We6+ mates. Otherwise he 
would have settled on 41...£3g4! 42 4lxe6 
4lxe3+ 43 ! &f2 4kc2 44 £>c7 4lb4!, e.g. 45 
*e3 *f7 46 &d2 &e7 47 &c3 *d7. Instead 
this queen trade edges the game towards the 
draw. 

42 ®3ce4 dxe4 43 &f2! £ig4+ 

43...g5 44 £3e6 is equal. 

44 &e2 £ixh2 45 £)g6 c3 


Ftacnik gives 45...4’h7 46 *53e7 g6 47 d5 as 
giving White counterplay, while 45...&f7 46 
£\e5+- < 4 > e6 47 ^xc4 is level. 

46 £V7+ id7 47 33xf5 £>f1 

47...*e6 48 £\xg7+ 4>d5 49 <£¥3 50 

*dl &c4 51 d5! &b3 52 *cl c2 53 d6 *c3 
and now not the suicidal 54 d7?? £)el 55 
dS# £MTf 56 l r xd3+ exd3 but 54 4le7! 
£\e5 55 £sd5+ &b3 56 4lf4. 

48&d1 

48&xfl??c2. 

48...&I6 49 g4 g6 ’/a-Vi 

The game could have ended with the fur¬ 
ther moves 50 £)d6 <Slxe3+ 51 ii?cl etc. 
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1 d4 £f6 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 i.b4 4 e3 c5 5 
£e2 

Lines with 5...cxd4 6 exd4 d5 are investi¬ 
gated in Games 9-11. In Game 9 Black elects 
to steer the game in a direction of his choos¬ 
ing by resolving matters in the centre after 7 
a3 with 7...Axc3+ 8 £xc3 dxc4, eyeing the 
isolated d4-pawn and concentrating (in tradi¬ 
tional style) on the d5-square. Game 10, on 
the other hand, features a fight for White’s 
advanced pawns after (7 a3) 7...jte7 8 c5. 
Sherbakov does without a2-a3 in Game 11, 
meeting ...d7-d5 with the immediate 7 c5. 
Again structure is a key theme, but the pres¬ 
ence of the bishop on b4, cut off from 
friendly forces, makes a difference. In Game 
12 Black holds back the d-pawn, the point 
being to lure forward White’s own to d5 — 
and even further to d6. Of course such an 
advance should leave the pawn susceptible to 
attack, but White has an undeniable space 
advantage, and engineering the win of d6 can 
take time and can run the risk of leaving 
Black’s pieces oddly placed. 

Game 9 

Morovic-Rivas Pastor 

Leon 1995 


1 d4 £46 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 £.b4 4 e3 c5 5 


£e2 cxd4 6 exd4 d5 7 a3 i.xc3+ 8 
£xc3 



8...£lc6 9 c5 is an inferior mix of systems 
for Black, e.g. 9...0-0 10 Ae2 £e4 11 £lxe4 
dxe4 12 jLe3 f5 13 #d2 with a comfortable 
edge for White. With the capture on c4 Black 
concentrates on the isolated d4-pawn and the 
traditional and thematic occupation of the 
square in front of it. The price for this ‘target’ 
is the surrender of the dark-squared bishop, 
the point being that in the event of a quick 
...£c 6 White’s own will have to come to the 
not too desirable e3-square. 

9 JLxc4 £c6 

Consistent, although Black has also tried 
alternative queenside plans after 9...0-0 10 
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0-0. Verhaegen-Meijers, Leuven 2002 saw 
Black’s experimental play successfully con¬ 
fuse his lower rated opponent (or White con¬ 
fused himself) after 10...a6?I 11 ±e3 b5 12 
#f3! Sa7 (Black plans to transfer the rook to 
d7 before posting the bishop on b7, when 
both d4 and d5 would be firmly in his sights) 
13 d5!? Bc7 14 Ab6? bxc4 15 %3 e5 16 
Wxe5 <S3bd7 17 #xc7 l £ixb6 and Black 
emerged from the deal with a clear lead. 
However, Black’s strategy takes time, and 14 
ib3! is a considerable improvement, renew¬ 
ing the threat of ib6, e.g. 14...jLb7 15 Wf4! 
£)xd5 16 £lxd5 i.xd5 17 Ab6. Even worse 
is 10...b6? in view of 11 #f3. 

10 JLe3 0-0 11 0-0 



ll...a6 12 Aa2 b5?! not surprisingly gives 
White time for 13 d5!, when Semkov- 
Stefanov, Vama 1982 saw White emerge with 
a nice long-term advantage after 13...4lxd5 
14 <£xd5 exd5 15 ±xd5 Vf6 16 «T3 Wx£3 
17 Axf3 Ab7 18 b4 4fd8 19 Ac5 Se8 20 
Sfel. Hansen suggests 12...Be8 to prepare 
for d4-d5, but White can continue with 
something constructive such as 13 Wd3 fol¬ 
lowed by fiadl and so on, when the rook 
move does not really fit in. Anyway, ll...a6 
fails to measure up to alternatives. 

The precautionary ll...h6 defends g5 and 
awaits developments. It might lack ambition 
but, nevertheless, offers decent chances of 
minimising White’s attacking chances com¬ 


pared with ll...b6. Xu Jun-Cvitan, Bled 2002 
went 12 &d3 £ie7 13 i.f4 £led5 14 £ixd5 
£>xd5 15 Ae5 £d7 16 lei ±.c6 17 ±c2 
lc8 18 #d3 f5 19 J.b3 ®g5 20 f3 a6 with a 
slight edge for White (more active), although 
Black is pretty solid. More recently Safin-Xu 
Jun, Jodhpur 2003 saw Xu Jun on the other 
side of the board. This time all the minor 
pieces came off - 12 Bel “Sie7 13 Af4 ‘SiedS 
14 J.e5 i.d7 15 Wd3 ±c6 16 ±a2 £>d7 17 
£lxd5 i.xd5 18 Abl?! (18 ±xd5 offers 
White a pull) 18...f5 19 Aa2 i-xa2 20 Bxa2 
£>xe5 21 Exe5 Vb6 22 b4 Bad8 23 Sd2 
Sd6 24 h3 Bfd8 with a level game. 

White was direct in Lautier-Bologan, 
Reykjavic 2003: ll...£ie7 12 WB ®c7 13 
±.d3 Ad7 14 Af4 Wb6 15 AtS Ac6 
(15...1 r xb2? runs into 16 Axf6 gxf6 17 Sfbl 
as n.-.WxcS 18 JLxh7+ drops the queen and 

17...®d2 18 ^e4 is equally decisive) 16 ^g3 
£\g6 17 JLxf6 gxf6 18 h4 &h8 19 h5 4ie7 20 
Wf4 4ig8 21 d5! 



nificance of Black’s kingside weaknesses as 
taking on d5 allows White to align the queen 
and bishop after WB. After the forced 

21..JLd7 Black was struggling. 

12Hf3 

One of several. 12 d5?! has no bite here as 
Black is not put under any pressure and can 
simplify with ease: 12...exd5 13 4ixd5 Jte6 
14 £>xf&f Wxf6 15 Axc6 Wxe6 16 lei #B 
was level in Ki.Georgiev-Andersson, Thessa- 
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loniki Olympiad 1984, the game already end¬ 
ing in a draw after 17 'ffbl WbS 18 b4 h6 19 
h3 Sfd8 20 Wz4. 

12 lei ±b7 13 i.a2 #d7 14 d5 exd5 15 
£kd5 £)xd5 16 Wxd5 lad8 17 VHxdl Sxd7 
was seen in Knaak-Lautier, Novi Sad 1990. 
There followed 18 fiadl Sxdl 19 Sxdl Id8 
20 2xd8+ £lxd8 21 B 22 *£2 &e7 23 
Af4 


Black must be prepared to defend this 
kind of ending in these IQP lines, holding 
firm with little in the way of winning pros¬ 
pects. For his part. White should use the 
bishop pair patiently (Knaak eventually won 
on the 71st move). 

12 Wd3 Jtb7 13 Sadi is logical: 



With the d-pawn protected White is ready 
to reactivate the hitherto quiet bishop on g5, 
reducing Black’s control over the important 
d5-square. Therefore 13...h6 makes sense. 


Zaja-Orak, Pula 2001 is a good illustration of 
what can happen to Black if he takes his eye 
off d5. There followed 14 Af4 2c8 15 JsLa2 
£>e7 16 ±e5 17 #h3 £)e4? (17...£>d5 is 

the thematic move) 18 d5! and the slope was 
becoming slippery for Black, whose attempt 
to deal with the sudden downturn in his for¬ 
tunes backfired after 18...£)g5 19 Wg4 h5 20 
Wxh5 Sxc3 21 lxc3 &h4 22 f4 etc. Of 
course White can anyway be stubborn and 
try 14 f3, making way for the bishop to come 
to the h4-d8 diagonal via f2 to h4. Then 
14...Sc8?! invites 15 jLa2 Bc7 16 jLbl when 
Black continued with his rook manoeuvre in 
Gligoric-Djuric, Vrsac 1983, only to see his 
king come under fire after 16...Sd7 17 ®e4 
2e8 18 4lxf6+ #xf6 19 1^7+ 20 &e4 

£>e7 21 d5!? £>xd5 22 Ad4 e5 23 ±c3 with 
menacing compensation for the pawn. The 
immediate 14...£le7 15 Aa2 ^SledS 

(15...£lfd5 is another possibility) 16 A£2 fic8 
is better, consolidating before bringing the 
rook into play. Shulman-Feygin, Nikolaev 
1995 went 17 Sfel #e7 18 be4 <Slh5!? 19 
Abl <S3hf4 20 Wd2 Sfd8 



Chances are even, Black having a fair 
share of the board and a firm blockade of the 
d-pawn. However, without his dark-squared 
bishop Black must not become overconfi¬ 
dent as far as the safety of his kingside is 
concerned. In fact White’s rook soon found 
itself on g4, and was later sacrificed (soundly) 
on g 7. 
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In Balashov-Gipslis, USSR Championship 
1970 Black seemed not to worry about the 
pin and played the otherwise desirable 

13.. .£\e7, countering 14 JLg5 “5lg6 15 f4 with 

15.. .h6, when 16 f5! exf5 17 ±xf6 #xf6 18 
Hxf5 Wd6 19 Sdfl ®h8 handed White a 
pleasant, easy to play position. 

12.. .1.b7 13 Wh3 

The “!’ from Wells seems fair enough 
given that the queen will need to move away 
from the long diagonal eventually, and h3 is 
an active posting. However, White can also 
preface tth3 with 13 JLd3 and, at club level 
in particular I can see this being a more 
popular and potentially profitable choice. 
Black would like to take the sting out of this 
relocation of the bishop by sending his 
queen’s knight to g6, but by maintaining the 
pin on the knight White rules out an imme¬ 
diate ...4'3e7. 

13...1 r d7 14#h3 



14...<5367 15 .&g5 favours White according 
to NCO. I agree, and after 15...4lg6 16 jk.xf6 
gxf6 17 Sadi (17 d5 i.xd5 18 Sadi Sad8 19 
Ae4 *37 20 Wf3 was an edge for White in 
Vaganian-A.Petrosian, Telavi 1982) Black’s 
structure is sure to leave him playing catch¬ 
up. 17...Sfd8 18 Sfel f5 19 d5! Axd5 20 
i.xf5 «b7 21 i.xg6 hxg6 22 Sd4 &g7 23 
Sedl was a tidy lead in Giorgadze-Ayas, 
Vendrell 1996, while 17...Sad8 18 JLe4! 
Axe4 19 £lxe4 '#e7 20 Sfel f5 21 £ic3 %5 
22 d51, Najer-Mitenkov, Moscow 1996, high¬ 


lighted the efficacy of the d4-d5 advance in 
response to Black’s kingside pawns being 
damaged. After 22...£tf4 23 £ixd5 24 
4lxd5 Sxd5 25 Sxd5 exd5 26 ®xd5 Black 
had another difficult ending to look forward 
to. Returning to the position after 14 #h3, 
above, you may be wondering whether Black 
can get away with 14 ..£>xd4?! here. The first 
feature to note is that in reply to the obvious 
15 Sadi Black is advised to avoid the exam¬ 
ple set in Milovanovic-Sentic, Djakovo 1994, 
when 15...e5?P 16 Axh7+ met with immedi¬ 
ate resignation as the queen drops after both 

16.. .£kh7 and 16...*h8 17 i-f5+. Black did¬ 
n’t walk into this trap (which, you must 
admit, has just attracted you to 13 ^.d3...) in 
Levitt-Contin, Amantea 1995, although after 

15.. .5ad8 16 ±xd4 #xd4 17 JLxh7+ 4lxh7 
18 Sxd4 Sxd4 the position favoured fa¬ 
voured the queen. 

Kasparov-Psakhis, 6th Match game, La 
Manga 1990 continued 13...fic8 14 Sadi 
Sc7 15 Wh3 4le7 16 Ag5! £>g6 17 %3 Sd7 
18 d5! 



It is surprising just how many times a 
move or idea that one side has invested time 
and effort to prevent is played anyway - and 
often with even greater effect than the origi¬ 
nal possibility indicated. Here Black has half 
an army covering d5 but the advance causes 
him difficulties. For example 18...J.xd5 19 
JLB5! has been evaluated as clearly better for 
White after 19...Sd6 20 Axffi gxf6 21 4A4! 
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or 19...Sb7 20 4)xd5 exd5 21 Ac6 Sb8 22 
Axd5 etc. 19...Sc7 20 £>xd5 exd5 21 Axf6 
gxf6 22 ®b3 looks like Black’s best option 
but the pawns are poor. Instead the game 
went 18...exd5 19 Af5 Se7 (or 19...Sd6 20 
£ib5 Sc6 21 £>xa7) 20 h4! #c7 21 Wxc7 
Bxc7 22 Sfel and White will emerge with 
something. 

In the event of 13 Wg3 £>e7 (13...£lxd4? 
14 Sadi) 14 Ad3 Black must be careful 
when contemplating the journey of his 
knight, e.g. 14...£3f5 15 Axf5 exf5 16 Ag5 
Wxd4 17 Sadi %4 18 Axf6 #xg3 19 fkg3 
gxf6 20 Sxf5 is quite poor for Black. Wells- 
Chemin, Odorheiu Secuiesc 1993 is a good 
model for Black: 14...^3g6 15 Sadi WbS!? 
(the alternative line 15...£)d5 16 £ixd5 WxdS 
17 Axg6 hxg6 is equal, but Black tempts 
White into being overly aggressive) 16 f4P! 
£>d5 17 ®xd5 Axd5 18 Scl (18 f5 Vxg3 19 
hxg3 exf5 20 Axf5 is a lesser evil) 18...f5! 19 
h4 



Now Black could have considered ...£)h8- 
f7-d6-e4 or an alternative route (also via h8 
and f7) to g4. Instead the sensible 19...Wl>7 
20 Sc3 (20 h5 <23e7 21 h6 Sf7 foUowed by 
...*h8 and ...Sg8) 20...&e7 was enough for a 
clear lead thanks to the domination of the 
light squares. 

13 Aa2 transposes to Galianina Ryjanova- 
Fokin, Orsk 2000, when Black played 
13...4^5 14 #g3 ?3e4 15 £ke4 Axe4 16 
Bad!? 4k6? 



Better is 16...H r f6, but Black seems to be 
doing fine after returning the knight to the 
fold. The game came to an odd end: 17 d5 
Axd5 18 ±h(> ®f6 19 ±xd5 and Black re¬ 
signed in view of 19...exd5 20 Sxc6 etc. 
However, 19...4V14! threatens the fork on e2, 
a possible follow-up being 20 ®xg7+ ®xg7 
21 Axg7 4le2+ 22 <4>hl *xg7 23 Axa8 
<5)xc1 and the batde goes on. Ironically, in 
the diagram position White can play 17 f3! 
Ad5 18 Ah6, when 18...!% 19 Axg7 #xg7 
20 Wxg7+ ‘i'xg? 21 Axd5 exd5 22 Sxc6 nets 
a pawn. 

13.. .£ie7 14 Sadi 

With ...^3e7 already played it makes less 
sense to drop the bishop to d3, e.g. 14 Ad3 
£>g6 15 f4 £k!5 16 f5 exf5 17 £>xd5 Axd5 
18 Ax£5 #h4 with equality in Vaisser- 
Mednis, Palma 1989, or 15 Sadi ‘SMS 16 
Axg6 hxg6 17 £)e4 £)xe3 18 Wxe3 #d5 19 
£3 Sac8 20 Sd2 Bfd8 21 Sfdl «f5, when 
the d-pawn was about to receive unwelcome, 
unyielding attention in Loureiro-Ricardi, Sao 
Paulo 1986 (Black won on the 111th move). 

14.. .£rfd5 15&g5 

15 Ad3 f5 16 Sfel £lg6 17 Afl Sc8 18 
Acl ®d7 was equal in Garcia Palermo- 
Am.Rodriguez, Havana 1986. 

15.. .*d7 

15...h6 16 Ad3 £5 17 Acl Bc8 worked 
out okay for Black in Utasi-Am.Rodriguez, 
Havana 1986. Perhaps White could throw in 
16 Axd5 here, exploiting the pin to alter the 
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structure after 16...exd5 17 Axe7 Wxe7 18 
Sfel with the traditional good knight versus 
bishop scenario, or 16...Axd5 17 <Slxd5 exd5 
with the slightest of edges for White. 

16 Hfel £>g6 17 Ad3 £ixc3 18 bxc3 



The latest trade leaves White with hanging 
pawns in the centre rather than the lone IQP 
but, essentially, the respective plans are the 
same. White seeks activity, while Black hopes 
to steer the game to an ending, where his 
structural advantages will be at their most 
significant. Black could be forgiven for be¬ 
lieving that the removal of half the minor 
pieces, the blockading knight and sound 
pawn formation might combine to herald the 
beginning of a new, more positional phase of 
the game. In fact the diagram position is 
quite dangerous for him. 

18...Hac8 

A typical reaction in what appears to be a 
respite from the pressure, Black immediately 
turning his attention to the new weakness on 
c3. 18...^4 is not without purpose. Now the 
presence of the queen on the d-file, accom¬ 
panied by White’s rook, allows a thematic 
thrust of the hitherto isolated d-pawn. 

19 d5! 

Now we see why Wells likes Wltf. The 
d7-square is a natural post for Black’s queen, 
leaving d8 free for a rook, addressing Jk,g5, 
adding to Black’s influence on the light 
squares etc. But the advance with d4-d5 can 
leave the black queen dominated by its oppo¬ 


site number in view of the pin on the h3-c8 
diagonal. Add the equally unpleasant pin on 
the d-file after 19...JLxd5 20 c4, and the d- 
pawn becomes a key factor. 

19.. .2.e8 

Not surprisingly 19...fixc3? runs into trou¬ 
ble: 20 dxe6 Wcl (20...fxe6? 21 ±xg6) 21 
&d2 Sc6 (21...Sb3 22 ±b4 fic8 23 i.xg6! 
Bxh3 24 exf7+) 22 ±b4 tte8 23 i.xg6 hxg6 

24 Hd7. 

20i.fi! 

This grandmasterly mix of attack and de¬ 
fence appears perfecdy simple here, but to 
have considered the retreat of a normally 
active piece beforehand is why the T is 
tagged on. Clearing the d-file introduces the 
threat of d5xe6; meanwhile g2 is given extra 
protection, just in case, while in some lines 
White can send both rooks into action with¬ 
out fearing checks on the back rank. 

20.. .'i f a4 21 2d4 

White, understandably, wishes to open the 
game, although 21 d6 could be awkward for 
Black 

21.. .*a5 

Black is more interested in monitoring the 
g5-bishop than taking on a3. 21...®xa3 22 
dxe6 fxe6 23 Sxe6 is playable for Black, if a 
little unattractive. 

22 dxe6! fxe6 

22...1 f xg5 23 exf7+ <&xf7 24 Bd7+ 4>g8 

25 Bxe8+ Sxe8 26 Sxb7. 

23 ±d2 Wxa3 24 Hxe6 
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Compared with the note to Black’s 21st 
move White’s bishop now stands less menac¬ 
ingly on d2, although at least c3 is defended. 
For the moment Black’s superior queenside 
is less significant than White’s initiative else¬ 
where. 

24.. .£sf8 25 2xe8 2xe8 26 Wh5 We7 27 
h3 

Preparing to return the fl-bishop, an es¬ 
cape square is created for the king. 

27.. .!.e4 

Coming to the aid of the kingside. 

28 ±b5 ±g6 29 Wf3 2d8 30 £c4+ -4118 
31 2xd8 Wxd8 32 ±e3 h6 33 il.d4 



Notice how the exchange of all rooks has 
failed to alleviate the pressure under which 
Black has suffered thus far. A queen often 
works well with the bishop pair in circum¬ 
stances such as we have in the diagram posi¬ 
tion because this versatile piece is able to 
switch from one colour complex to another. 
The bishops dominate to such an extent that 
Black’s queenside majority is useless while his 
kingside is under fire. 

33.. .We7 34 Wd5 £.h7 
Black is too passive. 

35 Wc6 

Now Wxh6 is on. 

35.. .1.g6 36 Wd5 ±h7 37 f4! 

So we see that White’s pawn majority is 
much more effective. A further push to f5 
keeps Black out of g6, while the prospect of 
the pawn reaching f6 — seriously undermin¬ 


ing what little cover Black has of the dark 
squares - is a major problem. Unfortunately 
prolonged defence - and the promise of the 
coming offensive - now induced a decisive 
error from Black. 

37...Wei + 38 4>h2 We4?? 

38...We7 is forced, when a possible con¬ 
tinuation is 39 Wc6 Wd7 40 Wzh6 *xd4 41 
'@ r xh7+ -&xh7 42 cxd4 a5 43 d5 a4 44 d6 etc. 
39 £xg7+! 1-0 
Mate is unavoidable. 

Game 10 

Suvrajit-Venkatesh 

Indian Championship 2003 

1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £sc3 Ab4 4 e3 c5 5 
4be2 cxd4 6 exd4 d5 7 a3 Jte7 8 c5 



8 £>f4 0-0 is dealt with in Deep Sjeng- 
Fritz (Game 12), while 8 cxd5 S)xd5 9 *2bxd5 
Wxd5 10 £)c3 Wd8 is equal. By advancing 
the c-pawn White sets about stealing territory 
on the queenside with the intention of gener¬ 
ating an advantage there through early ex¬ 
pansion, hoping to hold Black down by 
keeping the centre closed. It is around this 
last part of the plan that the game tends to 
revolve, for White’s strategy is also rather 
committal because his fixed centre is now 
potentially vulnerable to the thematic central 
break characterised by ...e6-e5. 

8...a5 
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The most natural and popular response to 
c4-c5 is the immediate 8...b6, which we in¬ 
vestigate in detail below, and to which the 
text tends to transpose because the queenside 
is currendy where the action is taking place, 
and both ...b7-b6 and ...a7-a5 are sure to 
figure. Ignoring White’s coming queenside 
advance and looking to the centre for a quick 
counter with 8...£)c6 gives White a comfort¬ 
able edge after 9 b4 e5 10 dxe5 £3xe5 11 
£>d4 0-0, e.g. 12 i.e2 a5 13 Sbl axb4 14 
axb4, as in Gligoric-Broadbent, Birmingham 
1951. 

Now we turn our attention to 8...b6 9 b4 
(taking on b6 leaves White with an isolated, 
fixed target on d4, also opens lines for Black 
and loses time). Transpositions are common 
in these lines because in the main game Black 
plays an immediate ...a7-a5xb4, so you will 
find in the variations below examples in 
which the trade is delayed or avoided (by 
White or Black), while there are other alter¬ 
natives to the main line. 

Quite different is 9...bxc5 10 dxc5 e5, re¬ 
leasing Black’s centre pawns and giving the 
threat of hitting the knight with ...d5-d4 more 
weight because by holding back the a-pawn 
Black rules out 4ia4-b6. In fact the recom¬ 
mended counter for White is the brave 11 f4 



With a couple of knights ‘developed’ and a 
hat full of pawn moves we would expect 
White to get some more pieces out, but this 
thrust contests the centre, in particular the 


d4-square. I rather like White’s prospects in 
the diagram position. 

11.. .4)c 6 is rather provocative, inviting 
White to try a refutation with 12 Wa4 JLd7 

13 b5, when Ragozin-Cherepkov, Leningrad 
1957 saw Black generate considerable pres¬ 
sure for the sacrificed material after 13...Sc8 

14 fxe5 £)xe5 15 «U4 0-0 16 #xe5 i.xc5 17 
i.g5 Se8 18 i.xf6 gxf6 19 tT4 (19 #xd5 
Wa5 20 #d2 i.b6) 19,..^.e3 20 %3+ *h8 
and White was a knight up but Black had all 
his pieces in play. I wouldn’t be surprised if 
White’s play could be improved after 12 
#a4. Perhaps the greedy 14 bxc6 J.xc6 15 
#dl is worth a try, e.g. 15...d4 16 fxe5 dxc3 
17 ®xd8+ Hxd8 18 exf6 Axf6, although the 
c3-pawn could be a nuisance. Anyway, White 
also has 12 fke5 £lxe5 13 £>d4 0-0 14 ±e2 
with the superior pawn structure. Zilberman- 
Cherepkov, USSR 1963 continued 14...“Sited 

15 £lxe4 dxe4 16 0-0 Jlf6 17 jLe3 when 
White’s majority was looking promising. 
Consequently Black jumped in with 

17...£kl3, practically forcing the thematic 
exchange sacrifice 18 Sxf6 Wxf6 19 J.xd3 
exd3 20 ®xd3 with an interesting game 
ahead. 

11.. .a5? has been suggested but then 12 
fxe5 axb4 (12...£3g4 13 #xd5) 13 exf6 jtxf6 
14 WxdS looks decisive, e.g. 14.. Ma.5 15 
£)e4 Ae6 16 4lxf6+ gxf6 17 '0S16, or 
\4..Wx.d5 15 ^xd5 JLxal 16 £k7+ *08 17 
£lxa8 b3 18 i.g5+ 66 19 i.f4 He8 20 &d2 

Rubinstein-Maroczy, Hamburg 1930 was 
fUn: ll...d4 12 fxe5 dxc3 13 Wxd8+ *xd8 
(perhaps 13..JLxd8 followed by castling im¬ 
proves) 14 exf6 i.xf6 15 i.e3 £>c6 16 0-0-0+ 
was good for White. 

In reply to the less ambitious 10...0-0 
White tends to set up the kingside fianchetto 
(see below), but 11 jk.64, concentrating on 
the centre, is another option. Then Torre - 
Ree, Bangalore 1981 continued 11...4?)c6 12 
£>d4 £)xd4 13 ffxd4 “Skl7 14 Ag3 ±b7 15 
®d2, when 15...a5 looks logical, softening up 
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the queenside while White is lagging behind 
in development. Instead there followed 

15..JLg5 16 f4 i.f6 17 jLd.3 e5 18 fke5 £lxe5 
19 0-0 with an advantage to White that was 
increased after 19...4lc4 20 JLcc4 dxc4 21 

Ad6. 

However, the position in the following 
diagram tends to be reached, through various 
combinations of moves, for example 8...b6 9 
b4 bxc5 10 dxc5 0-0 11 g3 a5 12 Sbl: 



If Black is in a fighting mood, then this is 
perhaps the position to aim for rather than 
the order used in the main game. Of course 
if there is a specific plan involved in which 
...axb4 plays a role it shouldn’t make too 
much difference but, since b4-b5 can be 
played only at Black’s invitation (and to 
Black’s advantage if White is too keen) it is 
logical for the second player to reserve the 
choice for himself, if only to keep White 
guessing. Here 12...axb4 13 axb4 transposes 
to the main game, and a subsequent 13...£k6 
to the note to Black’s 13th move. Black has 
also opted to do without ...axb4 in favour of 
the immediate 12...4lc6. White is invited to 
bypass the a5-pawn with 13 b5? but this is 
wrong in view of 13...£>e5, threatening to 
pick up the c-pawn as well as mate on f3. 
Instead after 13 $Lg2 Black can again try to 
exploit the stand-off on the queenside, 

13...flb8 presenting White with a collection 
of options to choose from, each of which 
subjecting White to some kind of discomfort: 


14 b5 is probably the first move that 
springs to mind. 14...itxc5! 15 bxc6 Sxbl 16 
<2ixbl 'B f b6 has been seen more than once. 
Black had ample compensation in Myc- 
Macieja, Biala Podlaska 1994, for example, 
which continued 17 4lbc3 Jlxf2+ 18 ifefl 
£)g4 19 h3?l (19 #d3 improves) 19...£le3+ 
20 Jtxe3 Wxe3 21 *fcl #xcl+ 22 £lxcl 
jLxg3 with three pawns and good play for 
the piece. 

14 '#a4 is another aggressive move, al¬ 
though after 14...axb4 15 'tfxc6? JLd7 White 
is in trouble, which leaves 15 axb4 jLd7 16 
b5 ®e5 17 #d4 



Here the flashy but effective 17...JLxc5!? 
18 tfxe5 Axf2+ 19 <4>fl iLa7, as in Lugovoi- 
Womacka, Hamburg 2001 has been sug¬ 
gested, but Black can also approach the mid- 
dlegame with confidence by following the 
example set in D.Gurevich-Chow, Toronto 
1998, which went 17...£k4 18 c6 e5 19 Wd3 
jLe6 with good play in the centre in reply to 
White’s queenside pawns. Perhaps the com¬ 
bination of the uncompromising nature of 

17...bxc5 and the fact that Gurevich went on 
to win this game against a considerably lower 
rated opponent has drawn people to the sac¬ 
rifice, but after the subsequent 20 0-0 d4 21 
£>e4 £lxe4 22 l,xe4 f5 23 J.g2 £ld6 Black 
stood better in my opinion. 

14 jk.f4?l is intended to meet 14...e5?! with 
15 £lxd5, but Black has 14...axb4! 15 i.xb8 
bxc3. According to M.Gurevich White 
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should then settle for 16 iLd6 with a slight 
disadvantage after the nifty queen manoeuvre 

16..JLxd6 17 cxd6 Wa5! 18 0-0 ®xa3 19 
#c2 1 H r xd6. In Salov-M.Gurevich, Leningrad 
1987 White was on the wrong side of active 
play after 16 Wz4 “SixbS 17 2xb8 43d7! 



Now 18 Bbl £)xc5 is very nice for Black, 
e.g. 19 Wc2 (or 19 '#d4? c2) 19...i.a6, so the 
game went 18 2a8 £lx C 5 19 #b5 (19 Wd4 
#b6! 20 <$lxc3 Wb7! 21 Ha5 £>b3; 19 Wc2 
d4) 19...Wd6! 20 i.a6 21 Sxf8+ Axf8 
22 Wa5 (22 Wbl £ld3+ 23 &fl Wc5) 

22...‘Sld3+ 23 *fl 4le5 24 #xc3 (24 &g2 
£lxf3 25 4>xf3 d4) 24...d4 25 #b.3 Ac4 and 
it was time for White to throw in the towel in 
view of 26 Wb7 £>xf3 27 #xf3 ±d5 etc. 

I prefer the more sober 14 £k!4!? 4lxd4 
15 Wxd4 when 15...axb4 16 Af4 is unclear, 
while the entertaining 16 axb4 e5!? 17 ®xe5 
Sxb4! 18 2xb4 i.xc5 



19 0-0 (19 Wb8?? We7+) 19...±xb4 20 
£lxd5 somehow hoovers up enough pawns 
and pieces to leave the game completely 
level. In Marin-Portisch, Szirak Interzonal 
1987 Black preferred 15...£kl7 16 0-0 i.a6 
17 Sdl iLf6 18 Wd2 axb4 19 axb4 ^e5, and 
now Marin’s proposed 20 ‘i’hl!? followed by 
f2-f4 is unclear, improving on the game’s 20 
Wc2?\ (20 b5 <$3c4 21 #c2 i.xc3 22 bxa6 
fixbl 23 Wxbl Wa5 looks a shade better for 
Black) 20...£>c6! 21 Aa3 (21 b5 Axc3) 

21...^d4 22l f d2 Ac4. 

Returning to the position after 8...a5, 
Black’s intention in the game (and the fol¬ 
lowing notes) is to tidy up the queenside a 
little with the trade on b4. 

9 2b 1 b6 10 b4 axb4 11 axb4 0-0 12 g3 
bxc5 13 dxc5 



An important position, to which we could 
have transposed quite easily via our earlier 
examples. Both sides’ strengths are also their 
potential weaknesses in that they have come 
about for a price. White has already been 
given two passed pawns and must not be 
given the time and circumstances with which 
to successfully organise their march down 
the board. In return Black has an impressive 
pawn duo of his own in the centre, a sector 
that has been to some extent surrendered by 
White in his quest to overrun his opponent 
on the queenside. Given the opportunity 
Black will steam-roll down the middle, be¬ 
hind the pawns, hoping that the subsequent 
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control of the centre will facilitate operations 
across the board. These same points, re¬ 
member, should be taken into consideration 
with pawns still on a3 and a5. Also signifi¬ 
cant, as we have already seen, is the location 
of White’s king. 

13.. .1.a6!? 

In the event of 13...4fc6 14 jLg2 Hb8 note 
that 15 b5 J.xc5 16 bxc6 Bxbl 17 £>xbl 
Wb6, as in Holm-Nielsen, Nykobing 1961, is 
almost identical to Myc-Macieja in the note 
to Black’s 8th move, but here the pawns are 
missing from a3 and a5. However, this time 
the trade on b4 presents White with the op¬ 
tion of defending with 15 .&a3. Then 

15.. .£W?! 16 b5!? £id7 17 Wa4 sets up a 
queen ‘sacrifice’ after 17...£lxc5 18 Wxal 
Bb7 19 J.xc5 Bxa7 20 Jtxa7, when Ti- 
mofeev-Lopushnoy, Tula 1999 continued 

20.. Jtb7 21 0-0 Ad6 22 Bfcl #e7 23 Ae3 
Sa8 24 b6, and White was definitely getting 
the better of the deal. 

With 15...J£,d7 16 0-0 4ia7 Black plans to 
form a blockade on b5 (as is the case with 

16.. .£)e8 17 Wc2 £lc7 18 Bfdl <Sla7 etc.), 17 
Bel ‘SleS 18 £k!4 4ic7 making absolutely 



Hansen recommends dropping the bishop 
back to cl here in anticipation of coming 
under attack from a knight on b5, and with a 
view, perhaps, to a more active relocation on 
f4. This does make sense, and another inter¬ 
esting option is 19 5)a4 to answer Black’s 


efforts to win b5 with an outpost on b6. 

19.. JLf6 20 £lb6 e5 21 £>f3 ±f5 22 Sal 
4<3c6 was unclear in Panczvk-Pokojowczyk, 
Polish Championship 1986. 

I like 15...iLa6!? 16 0-0 Ac4 which plants 
the bishop firmly in enemy territory and even 
helps protect the d5-pawn in preparation for 
...e6-e5 etc. After 17 Bel Black has three 
quite decent options in (18 £)d4 

Bfd8), 17...£)d7 and the direct 17...Sa8!P, 
when D.Gurevich-Whitehead, New York 
1987 saw Black get his money’s worth fol¬ 
lowing 18 Acl ®g4 19 £lf4 4)xf2! 20 ^>xf2 
£ixb4 21 &e3 *a5. 

13.. .£)a6 is not obvious, 14 £ld4 jtd7 15 
jk,xa6 Bxa6 16 b5 Ba8 17 c6 e5 18 cxd7 exd4 
19 'fed4 ®xd7 20 0-0 being an edge for 
White in Grotnes-Poulsson, Norway 1994, 
but White must also be prepared for 

14.. .5)xb4?! 15 Bxb4 JLxc5, when the subse¬ 
quent 16 Bb5 #c7 17 ±e3 Axd4 18 #xd4 
e5 19 Wc5 Bal+ 20 £>dl Ag4 21 ±e2 left 
Black with insufficient compensation in Ev- 
ans-Pilnik, Lone Pine 1975. 

13.. .e5 is premature, e.g. 14 JLg2 jte6 15 
0-0 Ba7, Sitnik-Illijin, Bled 2000, which pro¬ 
vided another example of the positionally 
oriented 16 f4!P 



White secured an advantage after 16...exf4 
17 iLxf4 Bd7 18 £k!4. 

Black’s choice in the game is aimed at 
sorting out a role for the bishop (a more 
active — and therefore potentially more useful 
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- piece) before the knight. 

14i.g2 

White is (wisely) interested only in com¬ 
pleting development. Clearly Black was pre¬ 
pared to part with this bishop in the event of 
14 b5?! 



14.. Jtxc5!, when the attack on the second 
bishop with 15 £k4P! falls short: 15...'W , a5+ 
16 Jd2 J.xf2+! 17 A’xfiZ £le4+ 18 &el 
<53xd2 19 Wxd2 Wxa4 and now 20 bxa6 runs 
into 20...lH r e4! so White’s best is 20 4k3 Wad 
21 bxa6 ‘Sdxad with the easier game for Black. 
Therefore Grotnes-Bern, Norwegian Cham¬ 
pionship 1992 went 15 bxa6 4lg4 16 l Sdd4 
<£lxf2! 



This blow has more punch than 16...'S r f6?! 
17 #xg4 Jxd4 18 4bdl, when White is on 
the back foot but will soon casde into safety, 
the consequent alleviation of pressure afford¬ 
ing the extra piece a more positive role than 


is usually the case in these lines. The diagram 
position, on the other hand, tells a different 
story. Black chipping away at the king and 
adding to his collection of pawns. There fol¬ 
lowed 17 &xf2 #f6+ 18 &g2 Jxd4 



19 £>xd5 (19 £)b5? W(2+ 20 "Ah3 #f5+) 

19...exd5 20 Jd3 with a big advantage to 
Black that would have been cemented with 
Hansen’s suggestion of 20...flxa6, e.g. 21 
Jxa6 1T2+ 22 <i?h3 #f5+ 23 %4 Wxbl 24 
Wxd4 #f5+ and ...Nax6. 

It seems from the examples above that 
White can easily find himself under pressure 
if he allows Black to execute sacrifices aimed 
at clearing lines and exploiting the develop¬ 
ment lead. Black can also use the initiative in 
these lines to aim for more steady situations 
involving a formidable pawn mass in the 
ending. 

14-.-J.c4 15 0-0 £*a6 

Monitoring the b4-pawn from a6 rather 
than c6 means that b4-b5 is not on due to 
...4)xc5, while the possibility of later covering 
the b5-square with the knight on c7 rather 
than a7 is also preferable. 

16 Jf4£ih5?! 

White can be content with his bishop on 
either f4 (covering b8) or e3 (supporting c5), 
whereas this knight will obviously have to 
return to f6. 

17 Je3 '§e8 

I’m not sure about this move, which fur¬ 
ther reduces the support of the d5-pawn 
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(Black should be constandy looking to 
achieve counterplay with ...e6-e5, and the 
knight on h5 is no help) but does keep an eye 
on b5 and rules out the fork on c6 that might 
otherwise be an issue after 4kl4 (I doubt 
Black was planning ...f7-f5). 

18 Sel Eb8 19 £d4 £rf6 20 £>c2 



White hopes that his pieces will combine 
to offer sufficient control of the centre in 
order to keep Black at bay while engineering 
something positive on the queenside. 

20...e5?! 

20.. .41c7 brings to four the number of 
pieces in control of the important b5-square, 
but this is illusory and after the plausible 
continuation 21 Af4 Bb7 22 4)a3! Black 
seems better off retreating the bishop to a6 
with a slight edge for White than actually 
using b5, as 22...£)b5 23 £>axb5 Axb5 24 
£)xb5 ^xbS 25 Afl followed by Ae3 
should see White succeed in breaking the 
blockade. 

20.. .5b7 looks sensible. Instead the ambi¬ 
tious text tempts White into picking off the 
d5-pawn, and Black’s decision might have 
been based on psychological reasons. 

21 Ag5 

21 4lxd5 Axd5 22 Axd5 £>xc5! offers 
Black good chances of equality in view of 23 
Axe5 Axc5 24 Axf7+ Wxf7 25 bxc5 Bxbl 
26 ®xbl 4ld7 etc. However, White can get 
away with 21 Axd5!, when 21...4lxd5 22 
<2lxd5 Axe5 is different because White has 


23 £lf6+! gxf6 24 %4+ <i>h8 25 Ah6 Sg8 
26 #xc4. But White was probably uncom¬ 
fortable with 21...Sd8, which is a common 
and understandable fear experienced by us all 
at some time. In fact 22 Axc4 Bxdl 23 
Bbxdl £)c 7 looks very nice for White’s lar¬ 
ger army, the connected passed pawns guar¬ 
anteed to add to the investment. 

21...d4 



The point. 

22 Sxe5 

22 Axf6 Axf6 23 4le4 Ae7 is about even. 

22...dxc3 23 Axf6 Ae6? 

Quite odd. Now after... 

24 Axe7 Wxe7 25 Wd4 Wf6 26 Wx c3 
Af5 27 Se3 Axc2 28 Wxc2 £lxb4 29 
We4 4tia6 30 Hxb8 £ixb8 31 c6 

...Black was a pawn down for nothing, re¬ 
signing five moves later... 1-0. 

This is a disappointing end to the game, 
which should have continued 23...gxf6 24 
Wg4+ *h8 25 #xc 4 fxe5 26 Wx a6 
(26...Axc5 27 Wf6+ *g8 28 Wg5+ draws) or 

25 Bxe7 Wxe7 26 Wfxc4 £>xc5 27 Bel £le6 
28 Wfx c3, with compensation for White in 
both cases. 

This variation with 7...Ae7 8 c5 leads to 
interesting queenside versus centre struggles 
in which both sides must be careful in order 
to avoid being overrun. Depending on style, 
some players might feel uncomfortable on 
either side of the board, while others will 
even enjoy dealing with the numerous pit- 
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falls. 

Game 11 

Sherbakov-Mitenkov 

Russian Championship 1995 

1 d4 Gi6 2 c4 e6 3 £sc3 J.b4 4 e3 c5 5 
<5 \e2 cxd4 6 exd4 d5 7 c5 



This time White goes for immediate ex¬ 
pansion rather than give Black the choice of 
deciding how the pawn formation looks after 
7 a3. White anticipates that a couple of sets 
of minor pieces will be exchanged (Black can 
keep his dark-squared bishop in the game by 
bringing it round to c7 but this does use up 
precious time), after which the combination 
of the remaining pieces and the structure 
(which tends to afford White a space advan¬ 
tage) should come into play. 

The obvious drawback to this variation is 
that it is rather committal, while a tempo is 
spent at a time when the pin is still in place, 
affording Black what seem to be viable 
alternatives to the main line (which is far 
from clear). 

7...£>e4 

Concentrating on exploiting the pin. 
However, there is an interesting possibility in 
contesting the centre immediately with the 
uncompromising 7...e5, a pawn break that 
might later prove difficult to organise once 
White is better established. If you are a 
Nimzo player and the main lines don’t appeal 


to you, then this thrust looks okay, although 
— as is often the case with such bursts of 
activity — Black tends to emerge with litde by 
way of winning chances. For example after 8 
dxe5 4?3e4 9 a3 4)xc3 10 4?3xc3 jLxc3+ 11 
bxc3 we reach the following position: 



Now both ll...#a5 12 #b3 0-0 13 ±e2 
£kl7 14 Ae3 £>xe5 15 0-0, Vaisser-Psakhis, 
Nimes 1991 and 11...£>c6 12 i.b5 ®a5 13 
Jtxc6+ bxc6, Muir-Turner, British Champi¬ 
onship 2002 are typical, with White only very 
slightly better, if anything, yet Black having to 
be satisfied with the likely outcome of a 

More combative is 8...‘S3g4 9 4id4 0-0, the 
gambit approach aimed at profiting from 
White’s development lag. Then 10 e6 *53 f6 11 
exf7+ Hxf7 12 &e2 43e4 13 0-0 &xc3 14 



Now it is White’s turn to put pieces be- 
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fore the points score in the list of priorities, 
the point being that Black’s two advanced 
pieces will have been traded in for the return 
of the pawn after the capture on e2. Morovic 
Femandez-Browne, Linares 1994 went 15 
Wc2 4lxe2+ 16 ®xe2 £la6 17 c6 bxc6 18 
£ixc6 Wf6 19 £le5 Se7 20 Set £lb4 21 
Ab2 with the easier game for White. White 
was less successful when recapturing on e2 
with the knight in Onischuk-Browne, Las 
Vegas 2001, this time Browne finding him¬ 
self with sufficient chances after 15 ®d2 
4ke2+ 16 <£)xe2 £)c6 17 Ab2 b6 18 Sacl 
Aa6 19 Hfel Ac4 etc. 

Returning to the position after 7...e5, 
White can also react to the challenge with 
one of his own on the dark squares, 8 a3 
Axc3+ 9 £lxc3 exd4 10 ®xd4 temporarily 
obstructing the isolated, passed pawn and 
accentuating his grip on the dark squares. 
Then 10...0-0 (10...£lc6 11 Ab5 0-0 12 Axc6 
bxc6 13 0-0 favours White) 11 Ab5 Ad7 12 
0-0 jsLxb5 13 $lxb5 QscOi is sensible, featuring 
in a number of other games of Browne. 14 
®d3 £le4 15 Ae3 4ie5 16 ®d4 £k6 is again 
indicative of how after 7...e5 the course of 
the game is in some way dependent on 
White’s willingness or otherwise to work 
beyond the early middlegame. 17 ®dl a6 18 
£\c3 41xc3 19 bxc3 He8 20 Sbl Se7 21 Aft 
2d7 22 Ad6 probably looked better for 
White than is really the case in Krush- 
Browne, San Francisco 1999, 22...® 16 a pos¬ 
sible improvement over the game’s 22...®a5 
23 ®g4. Here 17 ®a4 has been recom¬ 
mended, Hansen giving Pliester’s evaluation 
of slightly better for White after the subse¬ 
quent 17...®e7 18 Sacl. However, the same 
position after 17 ®a4 was reached in Krush- 
Browne, Parsippany 1999 but without the 
repetition, so we actually join the game after 
White’s 15th move. Rather than hit the c- 
pawn again with the queen. Black forced the 
issue with 15...d4!P so that after 16 5fxd4 
£)xc5 17 ®c4 £>xd4 18 Axd4 £)e6 19 Ac3 
the game had been tidied up to leave White 


with the superior, long-range minor piece but 
Black with no weaknesses - no realistic 
means with which to apply pressure, either, 
but healthy drawing prospects nonetheless. 

8 JLd2 

Universally played, it seems, but there is 
also 8 g3!P 



This might seem both slow and quite un¬ 
related to what has happened thus far on the 
other flank, but because Korchnoi tried it 
(with success) it deserves a look. Before en¬ 
joying Korchnoi-Sakaev, St Petersburg 1997 
it is important to investigate the obvious 
response, namely 8...®f6, when 9 f4 shuts 
out the queen and clamps down on e5 but at 
the cost of leaving behind weaknesses. This 
leaves 9 A14, tempting Black into 9...g5 10 
Ae3 ®f3 11 figl, which is simply unclear. 
Instead Psakhis gives the continuation 
9...£>c6 10 Ag2 




4...c5: White Plays 5 ?he2 


White’s position is beginning to slot into 
place, and now the brief flurry beginning 

10.. .41xd4 11 ®xd4 ®xd4 12 £ixd4 £\xc3 
turns out in his favour after 13 £k2 4lxa2+ 
14 ! 4e2! jLxc5 15 Bxa2 in view of the layout 
of the extra pawns and White’s well placed 
pieces. I doubt even Sakaev saw this when 
facing 8 g3, but anyway the game continued 

8.. .0-0 9 Ag2 b6 10 0-0 i.xc3 (10...4kc3!? 11 
bxc3 12 c4 -&a6 is possible) 11 4lxc3 
£lxc3 12 bxc3 i.a6 13 Sel bxc5 (13...J.c4!?) 
14 dxc5 



Typical Korchnoi. Somewhere along the 
line here White decided not to concern him¬ 
self with structure, the focus being piece play 
and the dark squares. The passed c5-pawn is 
also stronger than it looks. There followed 
\4..Wz5 15 i.e3 (not 15 i.xd5? exd5 16 
#xd5 i.b5! 17 ®xa8 Ac6). Now 15...£\d7 is 
dealt impressively by Psakhis, who offers 16 
iLd4 £)xc5 17 #g4 g6 18 *h4 £>d7 19 Wei 
#d8 (19,..e5 20 Sxe5!) 20 2xe6!, with a clear 
advantage, as a good example of Black’s po¬ 
tential problems on the dark squares. The 
game continued 15...£lc6 16 Wg4 -&.c4 
(16...£)e5!? 17 «b4 ®c6!?) 17 ±d4 £ixd4 18 
cxd4 2ab8 19 ®f4 Sb2 20 a3 g6? (voluntar¬ 
ily weakening the dark squares when 20...h6!P 
would have done just fine) 21 h4! Wd2 22 
Wf6 Bfb8 23 c6! (here it comes) 23...Se8 
(23...1 r a5 24 flxe6! fxe6 25 J.h3 2e8 26 
J.xe6+ Bxe6 27 Wxe6+ &g7 28 Wc7+ <4>h6 
29 c7 Aa6 30 Bel is decisive) 24 c7! 



Black’s queen and rook look threatening 
but White is calling the shots. 24...Sc2!? 25 
fladl Wa5 26 h5 #xc7 27 h6 *f8 28 Se3! 
takes us half-way through another piece of 
Psakhis analysis, White given the decision 
after 28...±e2 29 ^.xd5!? Axdl 30 l.xe6 
fle2 31 %7+ &e7 32 J.xf7+ Bxe3 33 
Axe8+ <A>d8 34 Wxc7+ &xc7 35 fxe3 with a 
winning ending! Consequently Black 
sounded the retreat: 24... 1 B , a5 25 h5! ®xc7 26 
h6 <&f8 27 Be3 Be2 (27..Ae2 28 i.h3! - 28 
Axd5!? - 28...#c6 29 Bel) 28 fifi and 
White went on to win the game. Definitely 
food for thought, particularly at club level, 
where 8 g3 and its potential will come as a 
surprise. 

8.. .£)xd2 

The majority of players would choose this 
capture if presented with the position for the 
first time, but a couple of other moves are 
not without logic. One is 8...jLxc3!?, taking a 
knight for a bishop, rather than the other 
way round. Black figures that he will have to 
part with his bishop anyway at some point, 
so he might as well do so now and leave 
White’s rather poorly placed on d2 after 9 
£lxc3, the point being that communication 
with the queen and the d-pawn is cut. After 

9.. .£lc6 10 £lxe4 dxe4 11 Ae3l? 0-0 12 Wd2 
f5 13 0-0-0 4le7 in Volkov-Aseev, St Peters¬ 
burg 1998 White was ready to prise open the 
game with 14 B 
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Then 14...exB 15 gxf3 #d5 16 *bl #xB 
17 $Lg2 and 16...f4 17 i.£2 #xB 18 Sgl 
offer White compensation. The game con¬ 
tinued 14..Jtd7 15 i.c4 £ld5 16 fxe4 fxe4 17 
Shel #e8 18 Agl £lf6 (18...#g6 19 #c2 
4Y6 20 #63!) 19 d5! and White was making 
progress. 

Instead of the attack on d4 Black might be 
better giving White a little rope with the pa¬ 
tient 9...0-0!?, which can transpose to the 
previous example after 10 i 5lxe4 dxe4 11 
jLe3 i§3c6 but invites White to send the 
bishop to the desirable looking outpost on 
d6: 11 JLf4 (11 itc3 is another option, two 
plausible replies being 11 ...4ld7 followed 
...4lf6 and ll...b6) Il...£)c6 12 JLd6 fie8 13 
#d2 e5! 



The issue here is whether the advanced 
bishop is indeed a force to be reckoned with 
or, as Avrukh-Aseev, St Petersburg 1999 


suggests, a piece that Black is able to ignore 
while he gets on with activity of his own. 
Now 14 d5?! £k!4 not only gives Black a 
much superior attacking piece but also leaves 
the bishop trapped in enemy territory, sus¬ 
ceptible to ...4hf5. Therefore White had to 
take on e5, 14 dxe5 <£lxe5 15 0-0-0 (15 JLxe5 
#xd2+ 16 &xd2 2xe5 17 Scl .SLe6 favours 
Black) 15..JLg4!? (15...#f6!? 16 Ab5 Af5! 
also looks good for Black because 17 Axe8? 
runs into 17...4id3+ 18 &bl e3 etc.) 16 Sel 
JLf5 highlighting which king is the better 
protected. 

8...£k6!? also takes a look at the d4-pawn, 
although after 9 £>xe4 dxe4 10 iLxb4 £)xb4 

11 £k:3!? Black should resist the urge to go 
in for ll...#xd4?! 12 #xd4 4ic2+ as 13 <4>d2 
5)xd4 14 £)xe4 l 4 > e7 15 &C3 is already diffi¬ 
cult for the second player, who has to con¬ 
tend with the weakness of the d6-square. 
White’s expansion with f2-f4 and White’s 
freer minor pieces. Bareev-Aseev, USSR 
Championship 1990 saw the variation 11...B 

12 AbSt- (12 #a4+ £>c6) 12...Ad7 13 0-0 
JLxb5 14 £>xb5 0-0 15 B e3 16 f4 #f6 17 
Wa4 



This worked out well for White after 
17...a6 18 4k7 e2 19 Sf2 #xd4 (19...£ld3 20 
&xa8 £>xf2 21 &xf2 Sxa8 22 &xe2) when 
Hansen’s suggestion after 20 ‘SixaS #d2 21 
lxe2 #xe2 22 #xb4 2xa8 23 Sel #c2, 
given as unclear by Kharitonov, is that 24 
#d4 leaves White ‘solidly better’ — you de- 
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cide, but I’m going with Mr Hansen. White 
also has 20 Bel, e.g. 20...#xc5 21 £>xe6 
#d5 22 #xb4 Wxe6 23 Sfxe2 (23...Wxa2?? 
24 b3), again with a definite pull. Perhaps an 
improvement for Black after 17 ®a4 is the 
immediate 17...e2!? 18 Sfel (18 SB?! £k6) 
18 ,.£)d3 19 Sxe2 4ixf4 when the backward 
pawns should cancel each other out and the 
position remains balanced. 

9 Wxd2 



While the diagram position is not strictly 
the starting point of this variation, it is never¬ 
theless a key juncture in that White’s general 
plan has now been established. The trade on 
d2 has tidied things up a bit, leaving White 
ready to continue on the queenside with the 
advance a2-a3 and further play in that sector, 
the closed nature of the centre, with the d4- 
pawn holding off Black’s pawn duo, effec¬ 
tively negating Black’s kingside pawn major¬ 
ity. 

9...a5 

Black has tried a host of 9th moves, none 
of which will replace the text as the main 
line. The following are worth noting. I was 
going to say that 9... 1 H , d7 looks odd for those 
of you seeing it for the first time, but it will 
continue to look odd. The point is to provide 
the bishop with a new lease of ‘life’ via d8 in 
the event of the inevitable 10 a3, when Lau- 
tier already assesses the state of play after 
HL.JLaS as unclear. Then comes 11 g3 1x18 



Perhaps you should take a few moments 
to get used to Black’s piece placement, and 
the fact that this is how numerous GMs have 
approached the opening. So, the rearrange¬ 
ment of Black’s queen and bishop has been 
carried out because, given that Black has 
opted to keep his bishop, the c7-square is 
hardly appropriate in view of the inconven¬ 
ient (for Black) 4lb5. A good example is the 
game Knaak-Skembris, Dortmund 1990, 
which now continued 12 lg2 a5!P 13 b3 
(White doesn’t want his pawns to be fixed 
after ...a5-a4 if this can be avoided) 13...b6 14 
0-0 0-0 15 b4 l.a6 and now Knaak proposes 
16 Babl 1x4 with chances for both sides, 
but in the game the affable grandmaster was 
able to justify the move ...®d7 after the line 
16 fifbl?! Ixe2! 17 4)xe2 #87!, although 
disaster came when 18 4k3 lf6 19 £)xd5! 
exd5 20 l.xd5 was met not with 20...4ld7 21 
c6! Bad8! but 20...axb4?? 21 cxb6 Wa5 22 
J.xa8 #xa8 23 Bxb4 £lc6 24 b7 Va7 25 
Bel! etc. 

Another, more active looking way of va¬ 
cating d8 for the bishop is with the move 

9...Wf6: 10 a3 la5 (if 10...1xc3 then 11 
4)xc3 0-0 12 l.b5! secures White an edge, 
e.g. 12...b6 13 b4 or 12...1d7 13 lxd7 £)xd7 
14 b4 etc.) 11 b4 1x18 (11...1x7? 12 £)b5 
We7 13 4lxc7+ Wxc7 14 <53c3 is quite poor 
for Black) 12 g3 Wf3 13 Sgl Wf6 14 We3 
0-0 15 g 4g6 
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16 g5 Wgl with a draw in Vaisser-Van der 
Wiel, Brussels Zonal 1993 is food for 
thought. 

A different plan entirely is 9...b6, which 
doesn’t even keep White guessing as to the 
future of the now ‘trapped’ bishop. After 10 
a3 Axc 3 11 -51x03 bxc5 (11...0-0 12 b4) 12 
dxc5 a5 13 Ab5+ &d7 14 0-0 White is a 
shade better, e.g. 14...a4 (14...0-0P! ignored 
events on the queenside at Black’s cost in 
Reshevsky-Najdorf, Dallas 1957, 15 b4 
JlxbS 16 -Slxb5 £>a6 17 £ld6 Wd7 18 f4! 
spreading White’s advantage across the 
board) 15 jtxd7+ #xd7 (15...£lxd7 16 Wd4) 
16 f4!, when Karsa-Dory, Hungarian Cham¬ 
pionship 1982 saw White maintain his lead 
after 16...d4 17 £>e4 0-0 18 £>d6 £>c6 19 6 
exf5 20 Sxf5. 

The text also says goodbye to the bishop, 
but the idea is to establish the pawn on a4 
before addressing the issue of the c5-pawn, 
which Black would prefer to deal with in his 
own time. 

10 a3 i.xc3 11 £>xc3 a4 

Fixing the queenside in order to disrupt 
communication, as White will no longer be 
able to support the c5-pawn with b2-b4 in 
view of ...a4xb3, resulting in a new target in 
the shape of White’s a-pawn. 11...0-0? 12 
£>a4 Ad7 13 £>b6 Sa7 14 i.d3 £ic6 15 0-0 
failed to put any obstacles White’s way in 
Yakovich-Frog, Russian Championship 1995. 
Then 15...4lxd4 16 Axh7+ si-xlC 17 'B r xd4 


doesn’t help Black, although nor did 
15..Jte8 16 Ac2 fla6 17 Sadi f6 18 Sfel 
Jtf7 reduce White’s advantage. Note that 
without Black’s pawn lodged on a4 White is 
free to prepare b2-b4 at leisure. 

12£d3 

I prefer this to the committal 12 f4. This 
push is by no means a must-play in this line 
yet there are other moves that certainly do 
have an appropriate role, so Black now has a 
tempo with which to make the f4-pawn look 
out of place, or even provoke White into an 
unjustified pawn storm on the kingside. For 
example 12...b6 13 JLd3 bxc5 14 dxc5 0-0 15 
ficl Wa5 16 £>a2 kdl 17 flc3 Sc8 18 *£2 
JLb5 19 4k 1 4k37 helped only Black in Ag- 
zamov-Yudasin, USSR Championship 1981. 
Only now did White manage to castle, but 20 
0-0 43f6 21 lc2 Sab8 22 1U4 4le4 left him 
worse. 

Black also has 12...0-0 13 i.b5 ±d7 14 
0-0 g6, when 15 Sacl iLxbS 16 -Slxb5 4Ac6 

17 fic3 VfB 18 Sd3 fifb8 19 B£2 fla5 20 
4lc3 b6 put White under some pressure in 
Schmidt-Stempin, Prague Zonal 1985, but 
this is preferable from White’s point of view 
to 15 lael?! J.xb5 16 £lxb5 b6 17 g4 bxc5 

18 f5 exf5 19 dxc5 -Sla6 20 gxf5 -§3xc5 



White’s agression had backfired in Miles- 
Short, Esbjerg 1984. If your opponent bangs 
out 12 f4 and seems to be in fighting mood, 
then you should help make up his mind and 
play 12...0-0. 
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12...i.d7 

Black intends to challenge the c5-pawn 
with ...b7-b6 but keeps White in the dark 
rather than commit himself with the main 
line move 12...b6, to which the text can easily 
transpose after 13 cxb6 ®xb6 14 Ac2! (it is 
important to keep the bishop in play — 14 
0-0?! £k:6! 15 Ab5 i.a6 16 i-xc6+ Wxc6 17 
flfel 0-0 18 2e3 Wd7 19 Sael 2ac8 was 
equal in Shulman-Shaposhnikov, St Peters¬ 
burg 1997) 14..JLd7 15 0-0 0-0 16 Sfel etc. 

White also has 13 0-0, leaving Black to 
make a decision regarding the c5-pawn. Of 
course White is ready for 13...bxc5 14 dxc5 
Wa5 in view of 15 Sac 1, protecting c5 
thanks to the skewer on the c-file. Miles- 
Torre, London 1984 is instructive: 15...0-0 16 
Hfel £ld7 17 Wc2 £lf6 18 £la2 ±a6 19 
Jtxa6 ®xa6 20 &ib4 Wb5 21 £3! (keeping the 
knight out of e4 and providing a useful out¬ 
post for the queen) 21...Sfc8 22 W{2 Sa5 23 
c6 



Black is solid but White has the trump 
card on c6. Note how the knight on b4 both 
aids the passed pawn and blocks the b-file. 

In the event of 13..JLa6 Hansen gives 
only Bagirov-Yusupov, USSR 1979, which 
led to a modest edge for White after 14 f4 
bxc5 15 f5 0-0 16 dxc5 £ld7 17 £xe6 fxe6 18 
jtxa6 2xa6 19 4lxd5 4lxc5 20 2xf8+ Wxf8 
21 Hfl Wd6 22 #£2 2a7, although he does 
suggest 15...cxd4!P, which looks like an im¬ 
provement. However, there seems to be an 


immediate (and bigger) improvement for 
White, in fact, in the shape of the direct 14 
cxb6!, when 14...Wxb6? 15 ‘§3xa4 is practi¬ 
cally decisive, while a cause of considerable 
unease for Black is 14...iLxd3 15 b7! 



Play might continue 15...S,a5 16 'B r xd3 
Wb6 17 ^c2 #xd4 18 ‘Slxa4 0-0 19 b4 and 
there will be no stopping White’s passed 
pawns. 

Finally there is 13 ?3xa4!? 2xa4 14 JsLb5+ 
Ad7 15 Axa4 Axa4 16 «b4 b5! (16...±d7? 
17 cxb6 Wei 18 WcS Wxc5? 19 dxc5 <?3a6 20 
b4 and the armada of pawns were sure to 
decide in Gulko-Kaunas, USSR 1983) 17 b3 
<&c618»c3 b4 19 Vd3 ®a5 



We are following Ziatdinov-Yudasin, 
USSR 1985. There is no doubt Black has 
been skating on thin ice thus far, but after 20 
bxa4 b3+ 21 &e2 Wxa4 22 Hhdl 0-0 23 *fc3 
2b8 he was still holding on. I wouldn’t be 
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surprised to see improvements. 



pawn, but this seems inadequate and can 
easily lead to a terrible ending for Black. Af¬ 
ter 13...£k6 14 JLc2 <$le7 White has done 
well by placing either rook on el. 15 Sfel 
0-0 16 #dl #a5 17 ®h5 f5 18 2e3 Sf6 19 
Bael b6 20 c6 <Slxc6 21 jLxa4, Babula- 
Berzinsh, Czech Republic 1999 favoured 
White, who later converted a rook and good 
knight versus rook and bad bishop ending. 
Also poor for Black was Nenashev-Yudasin, 
Kemerovo 1995, which went 15...b6 16 Wg5! 
0-0 17 cxb6 ‘Sigh 18 ®xd8 Sfxd8 19 b4! 



19,..axb3 20 Axg6 hxg6 21 Sebl Sdb8 22 
Sxb3 Sa6 23 Sabi and Black has an unenvi¬ 
able defensive task ahead. 

Similarly, after 15 Sael b6 (15...0-0 16 


Wdl #a5 17 fie3 gives White a nice attack¬ 
ing stance according to Shirov) 16 ®g5 0-0 
17 cxb6 Black might be well advised to avoid 
17...4lg6? 18 #xd8 Sfxd8, when the slightly 
different circumstances prompted White to 
get busy in Sherbakov-Ramesh, Linares 1996 
with 19 b7 Sa7 20 Axa4 ±xa4 21 £>xa4 
Sxa4 22 Scl 



It is worth remembering this sacrifice and 
the potential of White’s pawns on this wing. 
Meanwhile, we have seen nothing of Black’s 
majority. The threat now is the deadly Sc8, 
which is why Black played 22...Sc4, when 23 
b3 Sxcl 24 Sxcl £te7 25 a4 Sb8 26 Sc7 
decided in White’s favour in view of the 
coming advance of the a-pawn. 22...£le7 has 
been suggested as an improvement, and is, 
but White is still in the driving seat, e.g. 23 
Sc7 'li’ffi 24 Sfcl Sc4 25 2lxc4 dxc4 26 a4 
2b8 27 a5 £k6 28 Sc8+ &e7 29 a6. 

In J.Watson-Smith, Hawaii 1998 Black de¬ 
cided against ...b7-b6, but after 13...0-0 14 
Ac2 Sidb 15 Sfel £>d7 16 Se3 4b£6 17 Sg3 
&I18 18 Sel White’s forces were gathering 
around the enemy king. 

14cxb6«xb6 15 Sfel 0-0 

White can be crafty and leave the bishop 
on d3 as 15...’#xd4? runs into 16 Sxe6+! 
when Black must move his king - with an 
awful position — as taking the rook walks into 
a discovered check (on b5 or g6) that picks 
up the queen. 

16.fi.c2 
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A popular position. Of course ...#xd4 is 
still not on in view of iLxh7+, but dropping 
back the bishop to c2 is anyway desirable as 
it serves to remind Black of the cost of fixing 
White’s queenside - the a4-pawn is also fixed 
and will need constant protection. Addition¬ 
ally there is the new possibility of lining up 
on the bl-h7 diagonal with #d3 to bother 
Black’s king. With no standard pawn break 
available to either side we should expect the 
pieces to take up leading roles and, with b2, 
d4 and a4 covered, both sides tend to be free 
to carry out their respective plans. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, with his pieces pointing in the right 
direction, and with a space advantage on the 
kingside, it is this sector where White is able 
to generate some pressure, a characteristic 
being swinging a rook over, via e3, to g3 
and/or h3. With this in mind, despite the 
positional downside Black can find himself 
compromising his kingside pawns to such an 
extent that the majority loses its long-term 
power. Let us look at a few examples from 
the diagram position: 

With 16...Sc8 Black intends to lodge the 
rook on c4, from where it can both hit the 
d4-pawn and offer extra protection to a4. 
Again 17 Se3 is a viable option, when 

17...Sc4 18 Sdl ®c6 19 &e2 &e7 20 Sg3 
Sb8 21 h4 #d8 22 h5 gave White a pull in 
Schmidt-Mokry, Prague Zonal 1985. Notice 
how the b2-pawn is safe. 

Also possible, and with similar intentions. 


is 17 Sadi, e.g. 17...Sc4 18 Ad3 Sc8 19 Ee3 
4tk6 20 Sg3 l Sie7 21 h4 #d8, with what 
appears to be the expected slight yet menac¬ 
ing edge for White in Bareev-Dolmatov, 
Irkutsk 1986 after the further 22 Sel ^hS 23 
Se5 f5. 

Incidentally, here is a good illustration of 
how Black’s endeavours to shore up the 
kingside can meet with trouble over on the 
opposite flank - after (17 Sadi) 17...#d8P! 
18 2e3 #f8 White continued as per plan in 
Knaak-Lemer, Lugano 1989, launching the 
h-pawn with 19 h4! but also keeping an eye 
on matters on the queenside after 19...Sc4 20 
&d3 Sc7 21 ±bl!P 



The point is to pounce on 21...‘£k6? with 

22 #c2 g6 23 ‘Sixa4. Instead the game went 

21...Sb7 22 h5 £>c 6 and White got away with 

23 4ixa4! thanks to 23...Sxa4 24 #c2 ®a8 
25 #xh7+ ifS 26 Sg3 and Black is strug¬ 
gling, Black having to settle for a clear disad¬ 
vantage that resulted from 23...£\xd4 24 
#xd4 Sxa4 25 b4 etc. 

16...g6?l voluntarily weakens the defences. 
White’s best response is with the standard 17 
Se31, which is enough for an advantage and 
can lead to some aggressive play on White’s 
part. The sober line is 17...2c8 18 Sdl Jlc6 
(18...2c4 19 Sh3) 19 SB! as in Lautier- 
Yudasin, Manila Interzonal 1990. White an¬ 
swered 19...£k37?! with 20 #14!, whereas the 
proposed 19...Ea7 (Lautier) sees White take 
up the attacking role after 20 h4 etc. 
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Now we turn to the less sober 17... 1 fi r xb2? 
18 Sbl #xa3 19 &xd5 Wd6 20 £¥6+ *g7 
21 HO 



This position is considered excellent for 
White, and it does look much more attractive 
from White’s side of the board (the no- 
nonsense 4ih5+ is coming). However, with 
the a-pawn running it is worth a brief 
investigation. For example after 21...a3 (or 

21.. .e5 22 £\h5+! gxh5 23 ®g5+ &h8 24 SfB! 
*e7 25 #h6 e4 26 J.xe4 etc.) 22 £hS+ 
gxh5 23 Wgftf 4>h8 24 1T6+ igS White, 
who has already invested a piece in the 
attack, needs to find the best follow-up... 25 
Sbb3! (25 fig3+? #xg3 26 hxg3 Ha5 and the 
fight goes on) 25...e5! 26 Wxd6 (26 Sg3+ 
±g4) 26...a2 27 Wh6 a1«+ 28 Sbl ®xbl+ 
29 jLxbl f5 30 Sg3+ *f7 31 Sg7+ &e8 32 
Wd6 and White finally wins. 

Black’s recommended 16th move is 

16.. .jLc6, facilitating development by making 
room for the knight on d7 while remaining in 
contact with the a4-pawn. Then 17 Se3 4ld7 

18 Sg3 Sfc8 19 h4 (Speelman) brings about 
the familiar kind of play and is an improve¬ 
ment on 19 Sdl?! £lf8 20 h4 »c7, Speel- 
man-Khalifman, Reykjavik 1991, which gave 
Black time to meet 21 h5 with the calm 

21.. .h6! now that Wxh6 would run into 
...Wxg3. 

16...£k6? 17 J.xa4 £>xd4 18 i.xd7 £>b3 

19 We2 <5)xal 20 Sxal doesn’t seem as good 
for White as it is supposed to be. 



White has two pieces for the rook, and 
clearing away the a4-pawn has left the two 
passed pawns but Black is not without re¬ 
sources. For example Hansen gives the game 
Jelling-Berg, Silkeborg 1988, which contin¬ 
ued 20...flfb8 21 a4 Wxb2 22 Wxb2 Hxb2 23 
Scl with an advantage, pointing out that the 
minor pieces hardly work in harmony. More 
recently Shulman-Shliperman, Parsippany 
2001 produced an interesting draw: 20...d4!? 
21 £ia4 Wd6 22 jk.b5 Sfb8 23 b3 d3!P 24 
±xd3 Sxb3 25 Jtxh7+ 4>xh7 26 ®e4+ g6 27 
'H , xa8 Sxa3 



White is a whole knight up but the weak 
back rank and the pin are enough to earn 
Black a share of the point. After 28 flfl Wb4 
29 'ffeS 4?g7 the knight was trapped and the 
game agreed drawn. Returning to the posi¬ 
tion after 20...d4, White can also try 21 *5le-t. 
when 21...Hfb8 should meet with 22 Scl! 
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Sa7 (22...#xb2?? 23 Sc8+!) 23 l,b5 rather 
than 22 b4 #xb4 etc. 21 £ldl looks passive, 
but perhaps more patience is necessary. 
Anyway, these examples are indicative of 
how Black’s major pieces can hinder White’s 
advantage if not nullify it, suggesting that 

16.. .4k6?! is an inferior choice as opposed to 
a blunder. 

16.. .5a7 

As we have already seen, Black’s game 
tends to require more careful handling than 
White’s in view of the fact that there is a 
good chance the middlegame (or at least part 
of it) will focus on Black’s kingside, while 
there is also the a4-pawn to look after. The 
text, then, simply places the rook on the sec¬ 
ond rank in readiness for a defensive role 
there in the future. Black waiting to see what 
happens before committing himself further. 



It makes sense to offer the d4-pawn addi¬ 
tional support. 

17...#d8 

Unfortunately for Black a lack of defen¬ 
sive resources can lead to a rather ugly king- 
side complex, so the immediate 17...f5 has 
been tried here on the grounds that it could 
soon be necessary anyway so might as well 
be played on Black’s terms. The consequent 
weakness of the e5-square is clearly a price to 
pay, but at least the e6-pawn is defended 
reasonably well, and Black is afforded a bit of 
breathing space. In Sherbakov-Meier, Par¬ 


dubice 1996 White saw the voluntary ad¬ 
vance of the pawn as helping select a strat¬ 
egy, which revolved around a nifty knight 
manoeuvre: 18 2e3 #d6 19 Sdel Sf6 20 
2g3 &c6 21 Qe2 £>d7 22 <£f4 £lf8 23 £)d3 
h6 24 2ge3 J.e8 25 £>c5 #b6 



Black’s structural problems are currently 
being held together by most of the defending 
army and, since both a4 and e6 are fixed 
weaknesses, only White can realistically ex¬ 
pect to have winning chances. Of course it is 
one thing having a nice position and quite 
another finding an opportunity to exploit it, 
and here Black no longer has to fear falling 
foul of a kingside offensive. Consequendy 
White looked to the other wing for a change 
of pace, forcing a trade of queens - 26 #64! 
#xb4 27 axb4 2a8 (anticipating the inevita¬ 
ble assault on the a-pawn now that both fial 
and 2a3 can do the job, Black prepares to 
switch to the b-file) 28 Ha3 2b8 29 JLxa4 
Jib5 30 J.xb5 2xb5 31 £M3 £>d7 32 2a7 
£\b8 33 Scl and Black was in big trouble. 

The queen retreat is also with defence in 
mind, covering g5. 

18 Se3 g6 19 2f3 f5 20 Sel #f6 

From f6 the queen can monitor both the 
kingside and the d4-pawn, which Black now 
plans to attack with ...£k6. 

21 2d3 

Nice. Often the best way to maintain an 
advantage is to take time out from your own 
strategy in order to frustrate those of your 
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opponent, and here the extra protection for 
d4 means that ...£>c6 would now drop the 
a4-pawn for nothing. Black’s next tries an¬ 
other way to home in on d4. 

21.. .2c8 22 I'd 1 

The a4-pawn is under fire. 

22.. .2c4 23 b3! 

With his forces optimally placed there is 
no need for White to wait any longer, and 
this breakthrough makes more sense with 
Black’s kingside compromised. 

23.. .axb3 24 i.xb3 Hc8 25 £xd5 



No doubt White was building up to this. 

25.. .exd5? 

Two pieces are often a match for a rook 
and pawn(s) but this is not the case here. Nor 
should Black go in for 25...Sxc3 26 Axe6+ 
Jtxe6 27 Bxc3 because what is left favours 
the major pieces. In fact Black’s best is to 
ignore the pieces and remove a pawn with 

25.. .5xa3, when 26 jLb3 still leaves White 
ahead as the d-pawn has increased in value 
because it can now advance, while the self- 
inflicted damage to Black’s pawns takes on 
greater significance, with the e6-pawn a par¬ 
ticular worry. Unfortunately for Black the 
coming alteration to the material landscape is 
his undoing, the open lines, vulnerability on 
the dark squares and White’s passed pawns 
contributing to the final outcome. 

26 &xd5 td6 27 £)e7+ <S?g7 28 £>xc8 
jLxc8 29 d5 

There is nothing for the minor pieces to 


bite on. White, on the other hand, has a 
choice of files down which to infiltrate. 

29.. .£>a6 30 2c3 2c7 

Did you notice that as well as the bishop 
White was threatening ®d4+, picking up the 
rook? 

31 #d4+ <S?f7 32 2xc7+ £>xc7 33 Wb8\ 
£d7 34 l'xh7+ &f8 35 #h8+ &f7 36 
®h7+ £48 37 *h8+ &f7 38 »b8 hb5 
39 Wd8 hc7 40 Wb8 £>b5 41 Wd8 hc7 
42 a4 

I suppose the clock was White biggest ob¬ 
stacle for the two episodes of repetition. On 
the board itself White’s victory is a matter of 
time; Black could resign here. 

42.. .£>xd5 43 a5 £>f4 44 a6 £se2+ 45 
&h1 «d2 46 Bfl #d4 47 Wc7 I'd3 48 
Sel 1-0 


Game 12 

DEEP SJENG-FRITZ 

3rd CSVN Leiden 2003 


1 d4 £46 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 i.b4 4 e3 c5 5 
the 2 cxd4 6 exd4 0-0 7 a3 ±e7 



At first sight this seems rather accommo¬ 
dating because White can gain a considerable 
space advantage by pushing the d-pawn, but 
this, in fact, is part of Black’s plan. 

8 d5 

8 g3 d5 9 c5 b6 10 b4 transposes to the 
game Suvrajit-Venkatesh (Game 10), whereas 
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9 cxd5 £)xd5 10 $Lg2 £kc3 11 bxc3 4lc6 12 
0-0 is fine for Black, e.g. 12..JLd7 13 c4P! 
£la5 14 Sbl OlxcA 15 Sxb7 £la5 16 Bbl 
i.c6 17 jLxc6 4lxc6 18 1^4 Wd5 19 JLe3 
Af6 and White was equal at best in Pisakov- 
Smirnov, St Petersburg 2003. 

White has a safe but sure alternative to 8 
d5 in 8 £\f4, when Black has a decision to 
make about his d-pawn. 8...d6 has been tried 
by Vladim Milov recently (he has also played 
this with White), a couple of his games going 
9 Ae2 e5 10 £)fd5 £kd5 11 £lxd5 £k6. For 
example 12 Ae3 Ag5 13 0-0 i.xe3 14 fxe3 
Ae6 15 £>b4!P £le7 16 #d2 Sc8 17 Sacl 
was only slighdy worse for Black in 
W.Arencibia-V.Milov, Merida 2002. In Cher- 
nuschevich-V.Milov, Besancon 2003 White 
played 12 dxe5 dxe5 13 Ae3 Jtg5 14 0-0 
jk,xe3 15 fxe3!P rather than the automatic 
recapture with the knight, which would allow 
Black a nice outpost of his own on d4. In 
return for the isolated pawn White was able 
to accentuate his space advantage, earning a 
clear lead after 15..JLe6 16 ®d2 ®h4 17 
Sadi Sac8 18 b4 Sfd8 19 Wb2 Sd7 20 b5 
£sa5 21 b6 axb6 22 ®xe5 etc. 

8...d5 is quite different: 



Not surprisingly, the d5-square tends to 
come under the microscope in some £>e2 
lines, although after 9 cxd5 £3xd5 10 £kxd5 
exd5 both sides have isolated d-pawns. White 
can try to use his apparent tardy kingside 
development to be more active with 11 Jtd3 


£k6 12 0-0, the d4-pawn being nothing to 
worry about (for now) as 12...4lxd4? 13 
iLxh7+ < A’xh7 14 Wxd4 is quite poor for 
Black. In De Souza-Crosa, Brazil 2003, 
White emerged with a clear advantage after 

12.. .g6 13 Ae3 Affi 14 Scl #d6 15 Sc5 
&e7 16 #0! i.e6 17 ®h5 i.h4 18 4lf6+ 
&xf6 (18...*g7? 19 £lxh7 i.xf2+ 20 Wxf2 
<&xh7 21 Af4 Wd8 22 Wh4+ &g8 23 JLe5) 
19 l f xf6 tkl8 20 Sc7 £k6 21 WxdS £>xd8 
22 J.h6 Se-8 23 &b5 £>c6 24 Sxb7. Instead 
Black should seek strategic exchanges with 

12.. .1.g5 13 &e3 iLxf4 14 i.xf4 Wf6 (again 

14.. .£sxd4P! 15 i.xh7+ &xh7 16 ®xd4 is 
nice for White) 15 Ae3 jLf5, proposing a 
trade that would leave Black with a good 
knight versus bad bishop (although not so 
bad here) scenario (this time 15...‘Slxd4?? is 
even worse thanks to 16 Jfxd4 Wxd4P? 17 
J.xh7+). Van Wely-Akopian, Bled 2002 con¬ 
tinued 16 Ae2 Sfe8 17 Wd2 #g6 18 Ifel 
but 18...h5 19 Afl h4 20 B h3 21 g3 was 
okay for Black. 



The most noticeable feature of the dia¬ 
gram position is White’s d-pawn, around 
which the game tends to revolve. Black’s 
main choice here is where to place the dark- 
squared bishop. 

9...2e8 

9...d6 is much less interesting and simply 
allows White the desired extra space at no 
cost and a nice knight outpost on d4, al- 
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though the best White can hope for anyway 
is a modest edge. Once again taste is a factor. 

The major alternative to ,.JSe8 is 9...JLc5 
with the simple plan of continuing with 
normal development after ...d7-d6 with this 
bishop more actively placed. Since White has 
invested some time in the space-gaining plan 
he cannot afford to allow such fluidity. For 
example the unambitious 10 £\d4P! is quite 
pleasant for Black after 10...d6 11 Ae.2 a6 12 
0-0 ®bd7, when 13 Ag5 Se8 14 b4 i.a7 15 
Bel h6 16 i.h4 £>f8 17 h3 Ml 18 i-g3 
Sc8 19 J.f3 (19 i.xd6?! Sxc3 20 2xc3 
Axd4 21 #xd4 Bxe2) 19...#b6 was the 
course of Lauder- Anand, Monte Carlo 1997. 
Instead in Lautier-Topalov, Elista 1998 
White guarded against enemy pressure on the 
gl-a7 diagonal, shoring up with 13 Ae3 $6e5 
14 h3 fie8 with a level game. Unfortunately 
for White further expansion backfired: 15 
b4?! JLb6 (this time potential discoveries 
mean that the bishop should be protected, 
and the rook is coming to c8) 16 #63 jtd7 
17 a4 fic8 18 Bad 4ig6! 19 Bfdl? (even 
after 19 Sfel Black can still tty- 19...Exe3!? 20 
fxe3 #e7 21 J.fl #e5 with compensation 
on the dark squares, but now White is in 
trouble) 19...Bxe3! 20 fxe3 #e7 21 £>a2 
Bxcl 22 $5xcl JLxa4! 23 #xa4 #xe3+ 24 
ihl and now 24...Jk.xd4! would have kept 
Black in the driving seat. 

In the event of 10 £)a4 d6 White should 
prefer the consistent 11 £lxc5 followed by 
£)c3, Ae2 and so on with a balanced game 
to 11 b4? b5! in view of 12 bxc5 bxa4 13 c6 
#a5+ with a clear advantage to Black, or 12 
<5)ac3 ±b6 13 “$6xb5 i.a6 14 a4 i-xb5 15 
axb5 £)g4 16 l 53d4 £)xf2! etc. Note that 
White’s d-pawn is not passed after 10...b6 11 
<$6xc5, so the recommendation is 11 4lec3!? 
Se8+ 12 i.e2 &a6 13 0-0 &xe2 14 £ke2 
<$3a6 15 $5ac3!P as in Yakovich-Alterman, 
Beijing 1997, when Black needed to reorgan¬ 
ise. There followed 15...Ad6 16 h3 4lc5 17 
Ae3 £lfe4 18 Bel #16 19 b4 £lxc3 20 £lxc3 
<$6e4 21 <£3b5!? with a balanced game. 


Perhaps the obvious response is 10 b4, to 
which the less obvious reply 1O...JLd6 is quite 
playable, e.g. 11 g3 Be8 12 Ag2 Ae5 13 0-0 
a5! or 11 J.b2 AcS 12 £lg3 a5 with an effec¬ 
tive looking redeployment on the long di¬ 
agonal and a nice loosening up of the queen- 
side, creating a target on b4 or securing the 
c5-square. 10...Ab6 11 £k4 sees further 
harassment of the bishop. Then ll...d6P! 12 
<$6xb6 axb6 (12...#xb6 13 JLe3) 13 £\c3! (13 
£lg3 #e7+! 14 ±e2 Wc5 15 Ae3 Ag4!) 
13...£\g4 14 #d4 (14 Ae2? £)x£2 15 *xf2 
#f6+) 14...#f6 15 #xf6 £6xf6 16 i.e3 (16 
±f4!P) 16...Se8 17 &d2 left Black with weak¬ 
nesses on b6 and d6 in Mitenkov-Tunik, 
Elis ta 1995, while 13...Af5 14 ,&,e2 £)e4 15 
£>xe4 Axc4 16 0-0 Wf6 17 Ba2 #g6 18 B 
Ab\ 19 Bd2 “$6d7 20 Ab2 ±f5 21 #el was 
also poor for Black in Gligoric-Nikolic, 
Yugoslavia 1984. Consequendy Black should 
stay more active with ll...Be8 12 “$6x1)6 
axb6, intending to lure the d-pawn forward, 
when 13 d6P! 4t3e4 14 Ab2 b5! (introducing 
the idea of rounding up the pawn with 
...Ba6) 15 #d4 #g5 is preferable for Black. 
The modest 13 g3 d6 14 Jlg2 doesn’t look 
much for White, but 13 h3 produced inter¬ 
esting play in Malaniuk-Tunik, Yalta 1996 
after 13...fie5 14 Ab2 Bxd5 15 #c2 



Black has been left with a comical rook on 
d5 after picking up what is effectively a gam¬ 
bit pawn, and White’s tardy kingside devel¬ 
opment makes exploiting this a little prob- 
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lematic. I expect most people would feel 
more comfortable on White’s side of the 
board in the diagram position, which is why 
the more traditional looking 13...d6 14 Jfe3 
4le4! might hold more appeal. Then 15 1 H r d4 
<£d7 16 g4 f5! 17 i.g2 £>e5 18 0-0 £ig6! was 
- not surprisingly - unclear in Guliev- 
Volzhin, Moscow 1994, 19 gxf5 jk.xf5 20 
43g3 <S3h4 21 £>xf5 £lxf5 22 Wxbb Wf6 23 
JLf4 4ih4 offering Black compensation for 
the pawn. These lines are worth investigating 
further, not least to get better acquainted 
with the plans available to both sides after 
...JLc5, which is certainly uncompromising. 

With 9...fic8 Black addresses White’s king- 
side development by preparing to pin the 
knight. From e8 the rook also supports a fu¬ 
ture ...5le4 and is within striking distance of 
the enemy d-pawn should it advance to d6. 

10 d6 

White sticks to the script. Continuing in a 
more orthodox fashion with 10 Ac3 favours 
White after 10...d6, but a spanner in the 
works is Adorjan’s 10...4tlg4 11 Ad4 4lh6! 



The knight is coming to f5, an idea that is 
yet another demonstration that Black is OK, 
as the Hungarian GM would say. White is 
not short of options, but the good news ends 
there. The tactical justification of the idea is 
seen in the line 12 d6 jtxd6 13 Jtxg7 £>f5 
with a clear advantage to Black, e.g. 14 jk,h6 
#h4 15 &cl Ac5 16 g3 #d4! etc. 

Groszpeter-Adorjan, Hungary 1983 was 


equally unpleasant for White after 12 g4? d6 
13 h3 f5. The logical response is 12 Wd3 d6 
13 43g3 which covers f5 but still leaves Black 
slighdy better, e.g. 13...±f6+ 14 Ae2 4M7 
and the trade of bishops will give Black the 
e5-square, although this is a typical example 
of a pawn advance leaving behind or bypass¬ 
ing ostensibly minor yet significant squares. 

10 g3 gives Black the best of both worlds 
after 10..JLc5. Then 11 b4P! backfires be¬ 
cause the new arrival on b4 gives Black 
something to bite on, e.g. ll..Jtb6 12 Ag2 
d6 13 h3 a5!?, Benitah-Cvitan, Baden 1999. 
Wells gives 14 Ab2 axb4 15 axb4 Sxal 16 
jk,xal £\a6 17 ®b3 jk,f5 and 16 Wxal 4k6 
17 Wa3 Af5 18 0-0 &d3 as nice for Black 
and suggests that 14 bxa5 might be no worse 
than the game continuation, which was 14 b5 
£lbd7 15 0-0 £fc5 16 £kl4 £lfe4 17 4 jxc 4 
£)xe4 18 Jtb2 ®f6 with an awkward double 
pin on the knight, 19 WdS 4k5 20 Wc2 
@g6! highlighting the worth of the c5-square 
by undermining White’s defence of the vul¬ 
nerable squares a4 and d3. 

In reply to 11 ®la4 Black has both 1 l...d6 
and ll...b61, the latter working well after 12 
£lxc5 bxc5 13 Ag2 Aa6 14 Ae3 <Slg4 etc. 
This leaves 11 JLg2 d6 12 h3 with a level 
game after either 12...i.f5 13 0-0 £\e4! 14 
$3a4 £\d7, with a grip on the centre helped 
by playing around the d5-pawn, or 12...a6 13 
0-0 £>bd7 14 £>d4 4le5 followed by .. JLd7. 
10...±f8 11 g3 
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This fianchetto is forced due to the pin, 
but since the only way out for the c8-bishop 
is with ...b7-b6, the long diagonal is a good 
home anyway. In terms of development 
White is a shade behind, but the d6-pawn is 
an unwelcome visitor in Black’s camp, serv¬ 
ing to push Black back and provide White 
with more room for manoeuvre. Of course 
the advanced pawn is also vulnerable and can 
be hit with ...Se6, White being prepared to 
let it go because engineering its capture might 
cause some inconvenience for the second 
player. 

11 b6 

For the moment Black resists temptation. 
Requiring investigation is the materialistic 
11 ...Se6, when White can ignore the threat 
altogether with 12 J.g2 Bxd6 13 ^/c2, fol¬ 
lowing up with castling and a natural occupa¬ 
tion of the d5-square that offers White suffi¬ 
cient compensation. However, 12 jLf4 ad¬ 
dresses the fact that Black is committed to 
picking up the d6-pawn and therefore practi¬ 
cally forces a further unattractive move in the 
shape of 12...£>h5, leading to what looks like 
a beginner’s position after 13 $Lc3 Bxd6 



This time the knight stands out on h5 and 
White can continue in the knowledge that it 
must eventually return to 66. White’s com¬ 
pensation is beyond doubt. Atalik-Golod, 
Heraklio 1995 went 14 ®b3 £ic6 15 Ag2 
4lf6 16 0-0 Se6 17 £\d4 £>xd4 18 Axd4 
Wn5 19 <S3d5 £le4 20 #a2 ®d8 with, per¬ 


haps, a bit more than a pawn’s worth for 
White, although Black is solid enough to 
make the extra material count if the pressure 
is lifted. The alternative is 14 ®c2, e.g. 

14...£ic6 15 Ag2 £if6 16 0-0 Be6 17 Badl 
etc. 

Il...£te4 12 £ke4 Sxe4 13 At4 #a5+ 14 
Wd2 1 i r xd2+ 15 < &xd2 £fc6 was the simplify¬ 
ing course of Arlandi-Ekstroem, Montecatini 
Terme 1997. White came to the aid of the d- 
pawn with 16 Bdl, when 16...b6 17 Ag2 
Se8 18 4ld4 i.b7 19 £lb5 Sab8 20 £lc7 
Bec8 steered the game towards a draw. 19 
4lxc6 looks like a considerable improvement, 
when 19..Jhcc6 20 jLxc6 dxc6 21 fihel sees 
the d-pawn transformed to a genuine fighter, 
while 19...dxc6? 20 d7 Sad8 21 JLh3 is even 
worse for Black. 

■\2±g2 ®c 6 13 b4 

Gaining a bit more space and introducing 
b4-b5 (ruling out .. JLa6) now that White is in 
the driving seat on the long diagonal. The 
blunt 13 &b5 J.a6 14 a4 Beg 15 0-0 



15...±xb5 16 axb5 £>a5 17 &c3 was an 
edge for White in Shulman-Tunik, Pardubice 
1996, but here 15..Jbtd6! seems to turn the 
tables in Black’s favour in view of the now 
vulnerable knight on e2, e.g. 16 £)xd6 ii.xe2 
17 lh3 Se6 18 £lxc8 (18 Bel? £ld4) 

18..JLxfl 19 Ax fl Wxc8, when the pawn 
and decent presence in the centre easily out¬ 
weigh the bishop pair. 

13 0-0 Aa6 is the alternative. After 14 Bel 
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Sc8 White should play 15 Af4, transposing 
to 14 Af4, below. It is too late for 15 b4P! 
because it invites Black to infiltrate with 

15.. .Ac4, when 16 b5 £)e5 helped Black to 
an advantage in Wang Lei-Alterman, Beijing 
1997. Then 17 #d4 5e6 18 Ag5 Axe2 19 
Sxe2 Axd6 fails to give White enough for 
the pawn, while 17 #a4? Axe2 18 £lxe2 
runs into 18...43d3. In the game 17 43f4 met 
with 17...Axd6!, winning a free pawn, the 
point being that 18 1 JS r xd6? is undone by 

18.. .66+ 19 Axf3 Sxel+ 20 &>g2 Afl+ etc. 
14 Af4 Sc8 15 Sel £le5 16 #a4 is prefer¬ 
able, when Polaczek-Henley, Philadelphia 
1989 saw White’s bishop pair offer the supe¬ 
rior prospects after 16...Axe2 17 Sxe2 £kl3 
18 Sd2 4lc5 (18...42x14 19 #xf4 might be 
better, although I think White has a slight 
pull) 19 #dl 4ke4 20 42xe4 42xe4 21 Sd4 
42c5 22 Ad5 #f6 23 #d2 h6 24 h4 £le6 25 
Se4 4)c5 26 Sb4 ‘i’hS 27 Sdl and the light- 
squared bishop made a difference. (White 
eventually uncorked Ag5.) 

In Sadler-Nikolic, Monte Carlo 1998 
White had some compensation for the d6- 
pawn after 1 6...Ac4 17 Sedl Axe2 18 42xe2 
4)c4 19 Sdcl 4)xd6 20 £tc3 a5 21 #d4 4if5 
22#d3. 

Black does not have to part with his 
bishop so readily, and Miles-Csom, Esbjerg 
1984 demonstrated a less compromising 
approach in 17...£>g6 18 Sd2 a5 19 #dl b5 



22 4ld5 42xd5 23 Axd5 Axd5 24 Sxd5 4ie5 
and Black had at least traded like for like, 
resulting in equality. 

13.. .Ab7 

Estremera Panos-Patelli, Arco di Trento 
1997 went 13...a6 14 0-0 Se6 15 Af4 42h5 
16 Ad 5 4lxf4 17 4)x f4 Sxd6 18 4)e4 Sh6 
19 Axf7+! &h8 (19...&xf7? 20 #d5+ *e8 
21 Sfel is decisive) 20 Ad5 Ab7 21 Sel 
Ae7 22 Scl '#18 23 Sc3 Af6 24 4)xf6 Sxf6 
25 Sce3 with a clear advantage to White. 

13...Sb8 14 0-0 h6 is a worthy alternative, 
reserving the right to post the bishop on b7 
or a6, depending on how White responds. 
For example 15 Af4 Ab7 16 4)b5 g5 17 
Ae3 Se6 was seen in Khalifman-Cu.Hansen, 
Munich 1992, the hit on the bishop showing 
that Black’s nudge of the h-pawn was more 
than a waiting move. In fact after 18 42ed4 
£>xd4 19 £>xd4 Sxd6 20 Axb7 Sxb7 21 
#B #a8 22 4lb5 Sc6 23 £)d4 Sd6 24 42b5 
Sc6 25 42d4 a draw was agreed in this odd 
position. In the game Vaisser-Adrian, French 
Championship 1996 Black reacted to 15 41b5 
with 15...Aa6 16 42ec3 Se5 and after 17 a4 
could have considered capturing the 64- 
pawn, although 17...Se6 18 42d5 Axd6 19 
Ab2 Ae5 20 Axe5 Sxe5 21 42xf6+ #xf6 22 
#xd7 4ixb4 anyway looked quite nice for 
Black. 

14 0-0 a6?! 

I’m not sure about this defensive move. 
Nor do I have much confidence in 

14.. .#b8!? as 15 42 b 5 adds weight to the 
threat of 42c7. In Kharlov-Van der Wiel, 
Leeuwarden 1997 White emerged from 

15.. .42.5?! 16 42c7 42E3+- 17 &hl Sxe2 18 
#xe2 Axd6 with an advantage that would 
have been considerable had he followed up 
with 19 4lxa8 #xa8 20 Sdl. 15...Aa6 16 
42ec3 does not help Black, either. 
Rosenberg-Moskow, New York Enhance 
MCC 1992 continued 16...Se6 (16...Se5 17 
42c7 Axfl 18 #xfl Axd6 19 4ixa8 #xa8 20 
Af4! Se6) 17 Af4 with a poor position for 
Black, whose obsession with d6 soon landed 
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him in hot water after 17...£k8?! (17...#b7 
18 a4 is a lesser evil) 18 ±d5 Sf6 19 Sel 
jtb7? (19...±xb5 20 “51x05 £lxd6 21 ^hd4 is 
very good for White but not decisive) 20 
<5le4 Sf5 21 £>g5 etc. 

Again the direct 14...Se6 is on, e.g. 15 
±(4 4ih5 16 Ae3 £>f6 17 &f4 £)h5 18 i.e3 
<Sbf6 when Vaisser-Van Gisbergen, Hyeres 
1992 saw White break the repetition with 19 
#b3, when 19,..i.xd6 20 Sadi Ae5 21 £>d5 
i.a6 22 Sfel Sc8 23 £>ef4 Sd6 24 “Slxf6+ 
#xf6 25 £k!5 #48 provided White with the 
usual compensation. 

15 £\a4 



Black has prevented what could be an in¬ 
convenient b4-b5 and kept White’s knight 
out of b5, but the result is a weakening of b6. 
It is interesting that a computer should come 
up with a typically precautionary ‘human’ 
move in 14...a6. 

15...Se6 

As White’s latest left the queen over¬ 
loaded, defending both d6 and e2, the forc¬ 
ing 15...J.xd6 should be considered. 16 
#xd6 Sxe2 17 ±e3 punishes Black’s 14th 
move, e.g. 17...b5 18 £)c5 #c8 19 #d3, 
while Crafty came up with 17...£)g4 18 J.xb6 
#e7 19 #c7! d6 20 Af3 #xc7 21 ±xc7 Se7 
22 i.xd6 Se6 23 Sfdl etc. 

16 ±e3 ixd6 

16...Sxd6 looks clumsy here, a typical ex¬ 
ample being 17 #el b5 18 4k5 #c8 19 
J.f4, and returning the rook to the fold with 


17...fle6 leaves White on top after 18 “5364 
fie8 19 5bxb6 Sb8 20 Sdl. 



17 &xb6 

17 “5bxb6 leads, unsurprisingly, to a posi¬ 
tional advantage for White after 17...2b8 18 
<5lc4 Ac 7 19 5bf4 Se8 20 “5bd6, but in the 
event of the ‘forcing’ 18 J.h3 Black assumes 
control thanks to 18...Sxe3! 19 fxe3 #xb6 20 
Hxf6 (20 #xd6? #xe3+ 21 Sf2 #xf2+ 22 
<S?xf2 “5be4+) 20...gxf6 21 #xd6 #xe3+ 22 
<&>fl #f3+ 23 A’el He8 24 Ha2 <5le5 and 
White is losing. 

17. .Mb8 18 2d 



White has won back the pawn with the 
superior structure, having two pawn islands 
against Black’s three, which effectively 
amounts to a queenside majority in that the 
d-pawn will have no interaction with the 
others on this flank. White also has the better 
placed pieces and the bonus of a useful 
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knight outpost on c5. Black now takes the 
logical step of relieving some of the pressure 
through exchanges, although White’s posi¬ 
tional pluses remain intact. 

18.. .£ia7 19 &xa7 

And here we see a trade that looks far 
from natural in that White surrenders an 
influential looking bishop for a mere knight 
but, for a computer - which has no such 
hang-ups - this is quite normal as the re¬ 
maining pieces continue to out-perform their 
rivals. 

19.. .flxa7 20 £d4 Ie8 21 i.xb7 Wxb7 
22 Wd3 Af8 23 4ic5 Wb6 24 Sfdl h6 

White’s game is much the easier to play. 
The next little knight trip seems to be di¬ 
rected at the a5-square, which suggests drop¬ 
ping back to b3 would do the trick. 

25 <5ia4 f b8 26 £>b2 a5?! 

Black gets this in before the knight comes 
to c4, but the price is a sound passed pawn 
which, from this point on, is the main cause 
of Black’s problems. 

27 b5 Hc7 28 Hxc7 Wxc7 29 £ia4 Wb7 
30 b6 Wa8 31 Wb3 h5 32 2d We4 

Black’s pseudo aggressive stance might be 
enough to unsetde White in a normal game 


but, under the circumstances. White simply 
continues to concentrate on the queenside. 
Note how the d-pawn has no constructive 
role to play in the proceedings. 

33 £>f3 2b8 34 2e1 Wb7 1-0 


The transition to the very favourable dia¬ 
gram position has been achieved without the 
need for anything other than simple, sensible, 
positionally oriented play from White. The b- 
pawn is the key, and forty(!) moves later a 
rook endgame was reached with the pawn on 
b7. Black’s rook still blockading on b8 and 
White’s dominating on el... White converted 
on the 80th move...l-0 
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CHAPTER FOUR | 

4...C5: 

The Hiibner Variation 



1 d4 ^f6 2 c4 e6 3 £)c3 &b4 4 e3 c5 5 
i.d3 &c6 6 £>f3 £xc3+7 bxc3 d6 

This is very ‘Nimzo’ indeed. After 5 Ad3 
<2k6 6 £lf3 Jtxc3+ 7 bxc3 d6 White’s c- 
pawns are firmly blockaded by the sup¬ 
ported c5-pawn. In an ideal world Black 
would like to see the centre closed, as is the 
case in Game 13 following 8 e4 e5 9 d5 etc. 
If White just sits there in the mistaken belief 
that the broad pawn centre and space ad¬ 
vantage are enough, then the structural 
weakness(es) will serve — eventually — as an 
unpleasant wake-up call. Using this extra 
territory to facilitate a kingside offensive 
makes sense, but Black is by no means un¬ 
happy to see such activity. Vaganian’s strat¬ 
egy is an interesting alternative to the ‘main’ 
line (dealt with in the notes). Game 14 is an 
example of the more modern approach, 
with White refusing to close the centre 
completely, instead maintaining the tension 
and retaining the option of using e4, for 
example, for his pieces, which enjoy more 
freedom thanks to the open lines. 

Game 13 

Vaganian-Short 

Horgen 1995 


&d3 £ic6 6 £if3 £xc3+ 

Black damages the enemy structure while 
he still can, aiming for a layout of pawns that 
is suited more to knights than bishops, pref¬ 
erably a closed centre - the subject of this 
game. Of course White’s doubled c-pawns 
need to be blockaded to facilitate an attack 
(usually against c4) later in the game, so ex¬ 
pect the c5-pawn to stay rooted to the spot — 
unless Black is tempted to take on d4 when 
White holds back the d-pawn (see the next 
main game). 

7 bxc3 d6 8 e4 

The next main game sees White holding 
back the e-pawn in order to keep the game 
open and make the most of the bishop pair. 

8...e5 9 d5 £ie7 



1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 &b4 4 e3 c5 5 
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The standard position for this specific 
variation. Note that after establishing the fact 
that the c4-pawn is the traditional target for 
Black, the e7-square is nevertheless the ap¬ 
propriate choice for Black’s knight, rather 
than a5. This is because White’s weakness is 
not going anywhere for a long time and 
Black is therefore free to organise an assault 
when it is most convenient and effective. In 
the meantime it is the other flank where 
much of the action is to take place, and Black 
cannot afford to fool himself into thinking 
that the closed centre precludes activity from 
White on the kingside. For example White 
might engineer an aggressive f2-f4 break with 
a mind to pressing on the dark squares now 
that Black no longer has the relevant bishop. 
In this case ... < 2hg6 will monitor both f4 and 
e5, the latter square being particularly impor¬ 
tant in the event of a trade of pawns and a 
subsequent blockade of the e4-pawn which, 
in turn, could prove vulnerable. Moreover 
the f4-square can come into play even with¬ 
out the advance of White’s pawn, the e5- 
square again being a possible focus of atten¬ 
tion after an exchange of pieces on f4 featur¬ 
ing a recapture with the e5-pawn. Addition¬ 
ally, on e7 the knight both adds protection to 
the f5-square, which White occasionally ap¬ 
proaches with his remaining knight, and sup¬ 
ports Black’s own break involving ...f7-f5. 
While I am not a great fan of this system for 
White compared with the more flexible op¬ 
tions that are investigated in the next main 
game, it is nonetheless an attractive proposi¬ 
tion for those players for whom a space ad¬ 
vantage makes a difference, as well as the 
albeit long-term ‘advantage’ of the two bish¬ 
ops. Black certainly cannot afford to sit back 
on his structural lead, expecting to automati¬ 
cally decide the game by picking up the 04- 
pawn in the ending. The journey is not an 
easy one. However, Nimzo players wouldn’t 
be Nimzo players if they didn’t like this line 
from Black’s side of the board, and Black is 
well placed to fight fire with fire when the 


temperature hots up, as Short demonstrates 
in our main game. 

10£}h4 

White has several 10th moves available, 
some more important than others: 

10 0-0 h6 can lead to the main game after 

11 £lh4, but another idea behind castling is 
to leave the el-square free for another knight 
manoeuvre to e3 via c2 or g2, the latter route 
following Black’s inducement of g2-g3 by 
homing in on f4 with ...4lg6 (perhaps even 
...g7-g5 first). This is nothing special for 
White, but I include the following game to 
demonstrate what can befall Black if he fails 
to act: 11 4lel #c7 (ll...g5!? is interesting, 
but Black is perhaps too patient throughout) 

12 £>c 2 ±d7 13 £>e3 0-0-0 14 f3 g5 15 Hbl 
&b8 16 Ac 2 £>h5 17 ±a4 ±c8 18 Sf2 £>g7 
(way too slow - 18...4lf4 is the late but con¬ 
sistent follow up to Black’s play) 19 Bfb2 
*a8 20«b3 Sdf8 21 &c6! 



We are following Shashin-Novikov, Len¬ 
ingrad 1972. I always enjoy studying a game 
which features a theme that is ‘visual’ (as 
England’s players are fond of saying) yet 
seemed destined to materialise. Once White 
had brought his third and final major piece to 
the b-file we could expect something like this 
to appear, although I believe sending the 
bishop round to a6 would have had even 
more bite. However, the point here is to 
cleverly remove the otherwise very fixed d5- 
pawn in order to make way for the knight to 
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join in the fun, exploiting the pin on the b7- 
pawn thanks to the mate on b8. The game 
continued 21...ftxc6 22 dxc6 Wxc6 23 ftd5 
and White’s new arrival was trouble. This 
idea would not be playable had Black fol¬ 
lowed up his pressure on f4 by actually lodg¬ 
ing a knight there. As it was 23...fte6 24 Ma3 
4>b8 25 2b5 ftc7 (25...ftf4? 26 i.xf4 gxf4 
27 2a5) 26 2a5 a6 27 Sb6 was the progress 
White was aiming for. Black’s best is 

21..Mdl 28 ftxc7 &xc7 (28...1 , xc7 29 
Saxa6) but then 29 2xd6! is the break¬ 
through, e.g. 29...I f xd6 30 Sxc5+ <&b6! 31 
±e3 Md\+ 32 *f2 Mc2+ 33 &g3 Me 2 34 
±£2 <S?a7 



35 2a5+ 4>b8 36 Mdb+ <4^8 37 Wb6. In 
the game Black took the shorter route to the 
loss: 21...Me8? 28 Sxd6 ftxd5 29 cxd5 Mel 
30 flb6 1-0. 

10 h3 is another semi-useful move. Kam- 
sky-Karpov, Linares 1991 continued 10...h6 
11 Ae3 Wa5 12 «b3 Mcl 13 ftd2 fth5 14 
g3 g5 15 0-0-0 ftg6 16 i.e2 ftf6 17 Sdfl 
Mel with a tense game in prospect. 

White is not really threatening anything on 
the kingside, but Karpov anyway opted to 
use cl as a home for his king, a traditional 
post with the closed centre. After 18 Mb 1 
<4d8 19 ft£3 4?c7 20 h4 g4 21 ft el fth5 the 
batde of attrition began in this balanced 
situation... 

With 10 ftd2 White frees the f-pawn and 
plans to relocate the knight, preferably on g3 


in order to hit f5 and be ready to occupy e4 if 
it becomes available after ...f7-f5, e4xf5 etc. 
Rather than casde Black does best to get his 
pieces working, e.g. 10...h6 11 ftfl ftg6 to 
look at the f4-square. Mirzoev-Pogorelov, 
Seville 2003 continued 12 g3 Jtg4 13 0 JLh3 
14 fte3 fth7!P 15 Bbl b6 16 Me2 Mf6 17 
ftg2 0-0 and only now, satisfied with his 
kingside presence, was Black ready to casde, 
18 0-0 Mel 19 Me2 Wd7 20 Bf2 £5 achieving 
a thematic break which the knight is inap¬ 
propriately placed to deal with. 

With 10 fth4 White monitors g6, looks to 
£5 as a potential outpost and frees the f- 
pawn. 

10.. .h6 

Black tends to flick in this modest pawn 
move due to its relevance in a number of 
situations. For example with £2-f4 on the 
horizon Black would like to have more of a 
presence on the dark squares, White needing 
to consider the consequences of a capture on 
f4 (and subsequent recapture with a piece) 
being followed by ...g7-g5. This thrust can 
also come into play anyway, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, the weakening of f5 a price that 
Black is often willing to play in order to 
clamp down on f4. Additionally ...h7-h6 in¬ 
troduces a further option of ...fth7-g5, pro¬ 
vides the king with an extra square and - for 
what it is worth - rules out J.g5. The best 
Black can hope for with alternatives is a 
transposition to other lines. For example 

10.. .0.0 looks committal and can transpose to 
the note(s) to White’s 11th move after 11 0-0 
(ll...h6 12 f4 ftg6 13 ftxg6 for instance), 
while (ll...h6) 12 £3 g5 13 ftf5 ftxf5 14 exf5 
has also been played, although with his king 
already on g8 Black has less in terms of 
choice. Atanu-Berkes, Paks 2000 saw Black 
unnecessarily compromise his kingside: 

11.. .fte8 12 ft £5 g6P! 13 fth6+ &g7 14 ftg4 
ftg8 15 £4! exf4 16 ±xf4 Mdl (Black soon 
regrets hitting the knight) 17 fte3 ftef6 18 
Mi 3 Mel. It is worth noting how the closed 
centre can become a tense area after this 
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exchange of pawns, with the focus on e5 a 
worry for Black, as well as the pressure on 
the now exposed d6-pawn. In this position 
Black’s knights are poorly placed and he is 
generally passive, prompting White’s next - 
19 <£f5+! Axf5 (19...gxf5 20 %3+ &h8 
[20...£lg4 21 exf5] 21 ±xd6 Wd8 22 &xf8 
#xf8 23 e5) 20 exf5 £)d7 21 Vg3 £>e5 22 
Sael Sae8 23 f6+ 



1-0 (23...4kf6 24 fixe5! dxe5 25 &g5 is 
the simplest, e.g. 25...Sd8 26 jLxffrl-WxfiS 27 
Hxf6 4>xf6 28 '#f2+ <4>g7 29 ®xc5 etc.). A 
fitting finish that no doubt proved an even¬ 
tual help for Black in future games, serving as 
a memorable warning against voluntarily 
creating holes in front of the king. This time 
White’s damaged queenside was never an 
issue, unlike the dark square complex on the 
other flank. It is interesting that strong play¬ 
ers are well aware of the implications of 
White’s kingside aggression and the manner 
in which this is addressed by Black, giving 
such factors the same level of consideration 
as the doubled c-pawns. Club players, on the 
other hand, often fail to properly appreciate 
these other, less obvious but equally relevant 
themes, being too involved with the tradi¬ 
tional Nimzo strategy characterised by 
...jLxc3(+) because this is one of the ideas 
that originally attracted them to the defence. 
Getting to grips with this kind of psychology 
is always useful, but particularly important in 
lines where one side’s attack-oriented plans 


need to be seen in advance by the defender. 

10...£\g6?! invites 11 £>f5 i.xf5 12 exf5 
when 12...£lf4 13 Axf4 exf4 14 0-0 favours 
White in view of the target on f4, while the 
brief skirmish 12...e4 13 fxg6 exd3 14 gxf7+ 
< i=?xf7 15 0-0 2e8 16 ®xd3 Wtl would also 
have been good for White in Lesiege- 
Zamicki, Cuba 1993 had he kept the queen 
out of e4 with 17 £3, e.g. 17...We2 18 Wxe2 
Sxe2 19 i.f4. 

11 0-0 

The main line is the aggressive 11 f4, 
which makes sense and keeps Black on his 
toes, although there is no reason for Black to 
fear anything as long as he is aware of how to 
treat this or that plan. The first reply to 11 f4 
that springs to mind is ll..exf4? 12 jtxf4 g5, 
demonstrating that, in some variations at 
least, information is indeed a big help — al¬ 
though, as some of you may be aware, I 
would still prefer to use the following line’s 
positional foundation when adding it to the 
mental database than to blindly remember 
the moves. Anyway, Lukacs-Somlai, Borsod- 
tavho 1991 went 13 e5! 4bg4 14 e6 <5116 15 
0-0 



The fork has lost its appeal now that 
Black’s kingside is in tatters. The closed cen¬ 
tre that characterises this variation soon dis¬ 
appeared, and the e6-pawn is the key. For 
example 15...gxf4 16 2xf4 £.leg8 17 exf7+ 
*xf7 18 ®h5+! 4>f8 19 Safi is too much, 
e.g. 19...*e7 20 Wg6 Wf8 21 ®xf6+! «r x f6 
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(21...£)xf6 22 £lg6+) 22 2xf6 4lxf6 23 4lg6-t- 
Sfcf7 24 < Sjxh8+ <&g7 25 £>g6 etc. Similarly 

15.. .gxh4 16 ±d2 £>eg8 17 exf7+ f i > xf7 18 
Hi5+ <A>f8 19 2xf6+! 4M6 20 jLxhfrf 2xh6 
21 ®xh6+ is even worse. Consequently 

15.. .fxe6 was played, when 16 -&.e5 dxe5 17 
2xf6 gxh4 18 #h5+ *d7 19 2xe6 2g8 20 
'#xe5 prompted Black’s resignation (20...2g5 
21 Wf6). 

The antidote to 11 f4 was given a part in 
chess history when it appeared with success 
in the classic 1972 world championship 
match: ll...£)g6! 12 £ixg6 (12 £if5 i.xf5 13 
exf5 £)xf4) 12...fxg6 and now Spassky- 
Fischer, World Championship (Game 5), 
Reykjavik 1972 was awful for White after 13 
fxe5?! dxe5 14 i.e3 b6 15 0-0 0-0 16 a4? a5, 
when White’s positional error (in an other¬ 
wise equal position) added another fixed 
pawn to the list (b6 is also weak, but this is 
not as significant). There followed 17 2b 1 
Ad7 18 2b2 2b8 19 2bf2 '#e7 20 ±c2 g5 
21 ±d2 #e8 22 i.el ®g6 23 *d3 



The sorry pawns on a4, c4 and e4 are 
keeping White too busy. Black switches to 
the f4-square: 23...‘S)h5 24 2xf8+ 2xf8 25 
2xf8+ &xf8 26 Adi &f4 27 Wc2?? i.xa4 
0 - 1 . 

Not surprisingly 13 fxe5 failed to catch 
on, the main line being 13 0-0 0-0. 

White looks the more threatening of the 
two but, despite initial appearances, Black is 
holding up well. Voluntarily accepting dou¬ 


bled pawns seems unwise, opposing the rule 
that we should capture towards the centre 
looking particularly anti-positional consider¬ 
ing the pressure against Black’s centre. How¬ 
ever, we have already seen the efficacy of 
taking a look at f4 by putting a pawn on g5, 
and in some cases this is made an easier deci¬ 
sion for Black as the defensive wall in front 
of the king remains intact now that a substi¬ 
tute pawn can carry out the task. (A trade on 
e5 does leave the d5-pawn passed, but this 
cannot be used for a long time, unlike Black’s 
majority.) Furthermore, with the pawn still 
on f7, for example, White would have an 
easy plan in f4-f5 followed by g2-g4, h2-h4 
and g4-g5 etc. In the diagram position, how¬ 
ever, f4-f5 can be met with ...g6-g5 when 
appropriate, when White will have to break 
through an extra layer of defence. 



Let us look at a few sample lines: 

14 Wei &d7 15 h3 We7 16 2bl b6 17 
2b2 £sh5 18 f5 g5 19 g3 4lf6 20 g4 fch7 21 
.&e3 was agreed drawn in T.Giorgadze- 
Gavrikov, Yerevan Zonal 1982. In this kind 
of position White has aspirations to find a 
way through on the kingside and Black on 
the queenside, both plans requiring careful 
monitoring. Here is what befell White when 
he neglected his queenside in Tarjan- 
Dzindzichashvili, Hastings 1977: (14 Wei 
Ad7) 15 Wg3 We8 16 f5 g5 17 Wh3 Wh5 18 
We3 a6 19 ±d2 b5 20 2ael bxc4 21 &e2 
Wf7 22 &xc4 &b5 23 Wd3 2fb8 24 h3 Wb7 
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25 ixl ±xc4 26 #xc4 Wb5 and there was 
only one playing area, and that belonged to 
Black. The rest of the game is well worth a 
look because White never gets a chance (and 
his bishop stirs only to signal resignation): 27 
#e2 #xe2 28 flxe2 fibl 29 &f2 2ab8 30 
&e3 S8b5 31 &d3 Sal 32 fic2 c4+!P 33 
&e3 fibbl 34 Sel &h5 35 *d2 £lf4 36 figl 
&d3 37 g3 *f7 38 fifl &e7 39 figl &d7 40 
fifl a5 41 Hgl 4k5 42 fiel <£>b3+ 43 axb3 
cxb3 44 Sb2 fia2 45 c4 a4 46 fie3 fiaxb2+ 
47 jLxb2 fixb2+ and Black won. 

14 Sbl puts an immediate marker on the 
b-file. Spassky-Hort, Tilburg 1979 saw the 
solid 14...b6 (14...exf4 15 i.xf4 We7 16 #e 2 
±g4 17 #e3 g5 18 i.xd6! #xd6 19 e5 fiae8 
20 fifel as in Danner-Vegh, Budapest 1988, 
should be better for White after 20...#b8 21 
Wg3 4kl7 22 #xg4 £lxe5 23 #g3 b6) 15 
fib2 (15 f5 gxf5 16 exf5 e4 17 Ae2 4lh7 18 
g4 <S)g5 19 &g2 Wff6 20 Wei ±a6 21 ±f4 
Sae8 favoured Black in Azmaiparashvili- 
Andersson, Panormo 2001) 15...#e7 16 h3 
l.d7 17 f5 gxf5 (17...g5 18 g4 is another fla¬ 
vour, but Black does not want to wait around 
for h3-h4) 18 ex£5 e4! 19 fie2 #e5 



The game soon ends in a draw but, given 
the choice, I would prefer to be sitting on 
Black’s side of the board. 20 #el ixf5 21 
jtf4 We7 22 JLg5! (White finds the key 
move) 22...#d7 with a draw. 

Finally there is 14 f5, another bold move 
that can be welcomed with a bold reply. 


14..JLd7 15 ±e3 (15 g 4!P b5!P) 15...#e8 16 
Sbl fib8 17 g4 b6 (17...a6 18 fib6) 18 Hf2 
(18 h4 h5! is clearly better for Black) 18...a6 
19 #0 b5! 20 fifb2 fia8! 21 Wg2 bxc4 22 
±xc4 i.b5! 



This is Vaidya-Miles, Brighton 1984, Eng¬ 
land’s great fighter emerging with a clear 
advantage after 23 Sxb5!P (23 Axb5 axb5 24 
flxb5 fla4! and e4 and g4 are weak) 23...axb5 
24 J.xb5 #b8! 25 Sb3 Sa3!! 26 c4? (26 
fixa3 #xb5 27 #c2 ®xg4 28 c4 #b4 29 
fic3 is the lesser evil) 26...#a7 etc. 

Quite different but effective is 14...gxf5 15 
exf5 e4!P, a recurring theme that seems to 
serve Black well. In Sideif Sade-Allahverdiev, 
Baku 1996 Black made good use of the e- 
pawn: 16 &c2 &d7 17 ±e3 #e7 18 h3 Sae8 
19 Wd2 £>h7! 20 g4 #h4 21 %2 £lg5 22 
jtxg5 #xg5 23 fiael e3 24 Sf3 fie5 25 Be2 
2fe8 etc. 

Yet another interesting choice is 14,..b5!P 
15 cxb5 (15 g4 bxc4 16 jLc2 g5 puts the 
onus on White to demonstrate compensa¬ 
tion, while 16...gxf5 17 gxf5 *h7 18 &hl 
fig8! was also good for Black in Torres- 
David, Moscow 1994) 15...c4 

see following diagram _ 

16 ±c2 gxf5 17 exf5 #b6+ (17...Ab7?l 18 
a4 a6 19 fibl £xd5 20 b6 #07 21 a5 was 
careless in Michenka-Ivanov, Frydek Mistek 
1995) 18 <i>hl #xb5 19 Aa4 #a6 20 i.c6 
&b7 21 Axb7 #xb7 and Black was well on 
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top in Unzicker-Timman, Wijk aan Zee 1981. 



11 £3 ®a5 12 ®c2 g5 13 &f5 &xf5 14 
exf5 Acl7 15 h4?! g4 16 fxg4 5“)xg4 17 Ae2 
Sg8 was the rather unwise (for White) course 
of Donner-Portisch, Skopje Olympiad 1972, 
which ended 18 Axg4 Sxg4 19 Axh6 Axf5! 
20 #xf5 ®xc3+ 21 *£2 '#b2+ 22 <4>e3 flxg2 
0-1. White should really look to get his king 
to relative safety rather than invite unwel¬ 
come attention with 15 h4, so a more feasible 
line is 15 0-0 0-0-0 16 Shi g4 17 fxg4 (17 f4 
e4 18 Axe4 £3xe4 19 Wxed Sde8 is unclear) 

17.. .4)xg4 18 f6!? when I prefer White, but 
there is considerable scope for improvement 
for both sides. 

11.. .fl5 



Black seeks to punish White’s move order 
by calling his opponent’s bluff and inviting 
£sf5. 

12 Wf3! 


Gaining a tempo in the action area. In¬ 
stead 12 £>f5?! £kf5 13 exf5 e4 14 Ac2 
Ax £5 15 B Ag6 16 fxe4 “53(17 followed by 
...4le5 looks nice for Black (note how the g5- 
pawn prevents A£4 here). 

12.. .£>h7 

This knight could well return to f6 later so 
it might not seem important where it goes 
now. For what it is worth the text provides a 
little extra support for g5 and leaves the rook 
free to move, but Black has also tried 

12.. .41fg8, when after 13 “S3 £5 both captures 
are plausible. Milanovic-Knezevic, Yugoslav 
League 1993 continued 13...Ax£5 14 exf5 
£>f6 15 #h3 &d7! 16 g3 &c7 17 f4? e4 
(17...gxf4 looks good) 18 Ae2 g41? 19 Axg4 
h5 20 Adi Wd7 21 #h4 ®xf5 with an edge 
for Black. Here White has an improvement 
in 15 Ebl, e.g. 15...b6 16 Ac2 with chances 
for both sides. This seems preferable for 
Black to 13...S)xf5 14 exf5, when Graf- 
Gyimesi, Groningen 1999 should have fa¬ 
voured White had 14...$)f6 15 g4 'Wtl 16 
Hbl it?d8 17 ’®g3 4 > c7 been followed up 
with the immediate 18 Sb2 followed by f2-f3 
and swinging the rook over to the kingside. 

13 4hf5 “Sixf5 

13.. .Axf5 14 ex£5 S)f6 leads to the previ- 

14 exf5 Ad7 

14.. .4)f6 is dealt with in the note to 
Black’s 12th move. 

15 Sbl 
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While it does not exactly achieve anything, 
this familiar rook move is an important part 
of White’s strategy in these lines as Black’s 
reaction to the attack on b7 is sure to involve 
some kind of concession. Meanwhile, don’t 
forget, there is now the added option of ‘ac¬ 
tivating’ the rook along the second rank. 

15.. .b6 16i.c2 2b8 17 a4 a5 

Ruling out a future a4-a5 and fixing 
White’s pawn on a4 for the price of a back¬ 
ward pawn - also fixed - on b6. Without any 
available pawn breaks or apparent progress 
to be made on the queenside, White now 
turns to the other flank. 

18 h4!? Wf6 

Short responds sensibly, although 

18.. .gxh4 19 £xh6 Wf6 20 ±d2 4>d8 fol¬ 
lowed by ... l 4’c7 and ...£3g5 is also possible, 
when with b6 protected Black will be able to 
operate on the kingside. 

19 hxg5 hxg5 20 *^4! 

The nature of White’s over-extension in 
this line means that he must tread carefully 
on the kingside if he is to avoid a blocked 
position that will facilitate Black’s gradual 
generation of counterplay. Here, for example, 

20 g4? looks natural but runs into 20... ©h 6 

21 ®g2 ‘Slfti when Black enjoys the greater 
control. The text seems to expose the queen 
but White is able to exert pressure on g5, 
giving him time to address the coming activ¬ 
ity on the only open file. 

20.. .Wi6 21 f3 



21.. .£tf6 22 Wg3 

Not 22 WxgS?? Wb2+ 23 *f2 Sg8 24 
#xf6 J3xg2+ 25 'A’el Hxc2 etc. 

22.. .2g8 23 i.e3 *d8 24 &f2 

Both sides find a haven for the kings be¬ 
fore the fun begins on the h-file. 

24.. .6C7 25 Shi Wg7 26 Sh2 

Dautov points out that 26 ^e2 g4! 27 f4 
e4 is not to be recommended for White. 

26.. JLc8 

This time 26...g4 27 J.h6 Hi7 28 i.g5 
Wgl 29 J.h6 leads to a draw because ...gxf3 
is not check. Short - predictably - is not 
ready to split the point in this complex situa¬ 
tion. Therefore he turns his attention to the 
traditional weakness on c4 by way of a con¬ 
structive retreat. 

27 Sbhl JLa6 28 !.b3? 

Keeping an eye on both a4 and c4, but 
White would do better with 28 Ad3! accord¬ 
ing to Dautov, despite the fact that this in¬ 
vites 28...4lxd5 



The point is that in taking on d5 Black 
drops his guard on h7, allowing 29 fih7 with 
an effective infiltration, eg. 29..M(6 
(29...W& 30 i.xg5 £lxc3 31 Wh4 is suffi¬ 
ciently messy to justify White’s investment) 
30 Slh6 Wei 31 cxd5 (31 Se6!?) 31...±xd3 
32 Se6 #d7 33 Sf6 5bf8 34 Wg4 and the 
fun continues. 

Of course Black can avoid this with 

28...Hbe8, when 29 A.c2 g4 30 Sh6 gxf3 31 
Wxgl flxg7 32 gxf3 £3d7 33 f6 favours 
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White, but 29...e4 30 f4 g4 31 Sh6 (followed 
by ®h4) is less clear. 

28.. .2.e8 

Now White’s bishop has no influence on 
events in the centre and on the kingside, 
while the f5-pawn is friendless. 

29 Sh6 g4 

White has the h-file but Black has the eas¬ 
ier game thanks to this advance and the 
promise of charging with the e-pawn (which 
would cut White’s connection with f5). 

30 <&g1?! 

It is difficult to know where the king is 
best placed here, but gl turns out to be an 
inaccurate choice. Better is 30 Slh21? 
(Dautov), protecting g2, a square that comes 
under fire after 30 1 S r h4?P, for example 

30.. .gxf3 31 gxf3 %2+ 32 *el £>xd5 
(32...'i l 'xf3? 33 Sh3) and White’s position 
collapses. 

30.. .e4 31 f4 

Black ignores 31 lf4? as 31...gxf3! 32 
Axd6+ *d7 33 Wxg7 Sxg7 34 Bxf6 Sxg2+ 
35 <i>fl e3 is decisive, while 31 fxg4 1 8 r xg4 32 
Wf2 1 H r g7! highlights which side owns the 
most useful minor piece. 

31 ...£)d7 32 f6 

A necessary pawn sacrifice. 32 JLd2 e3! 
sees Black make considerable progress after 
either 33 lei 4¥6 or 33 f6 £lxf6 34 lxe3 
£le4. 

32.. .£>xf6 33 f5 He5 34 Af4 Sge8! 



Again this is typical of Short’s uncom¬ 


promising style - perfectly suited to this 
variation, in fact. Also possible is 34...Sxf5 
35 lxd6+ ll?b7 with the cheeky threat of 
...?3xd5 in view of the check on fl that 
would follow c4xd5. However, with the text 
Black is happy to part with the exchange 
(eventually) because the remaining forces 
combine better. As we will see, White is not 
too keen on surrendering his dark-squared 
bishop if this means leaving the terrible piece 
on b3 with a greater burden. 

35 We3 

White is concerned about holding back 
the e-pawn, a problem well illustrated in the 
variation 35 lxe5 Sxe5 36 Wf4 (36 #e3 
Bxf5) 36...e3 37 1x2 e2 38 &f2 elW+l 39 
Sxel g3+ 40 &fl £W5! etc. 

35.. .Exf5 36 g3 2ee5! 

Effectively making White an offer he can¬ 
not refuse. 

37 21 h2 

This time Black can reply to 37 lxe5 with 

37.. .dxe5 38 1 S , d2 Sf3 when the incursion 
continues. 

37.. .£h5 38 i.xe5 lifxeS 39 2f2 

Unfortunately for White the attempt to 
hoover off to an ending with 39 S6xh5 
Sxh5 40 Sxh5 ®xh5 41 #xe4 fails to 

41.. .«e5! etc. 

39.. .5.3! 



40 2xf3 gxf3 41 2xh5 #xh5 42 Wxe4 

The best practical chance, but the respec- 
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rive merits of the final set of minor pieces 
now comes into play. 

42...Ac8 43 <4>f2 Wh2+! 44 4?xf3 tth1 + 
45 &e3 

An amusing — and not inappropriate — fin¬ 
ish would be 45 < &’f4 'tcH 46 1 H r bl 47 
We7+Ad7 



The pawns on a4 and c4 have been 
brought the bishop down with them. 

45...Wei + 46 &f3 Wxc3+ 47 We3 Wb2 
48 Adi Ad7 

White is a pawn down and has further 
weaknesses to defend — a futile task. 



49 We2 Wh8 50 g4 Wh3+ 51 &f4 f6 52 
Ac2 Wc3 53 Adi 4?d8 54 Wc2 Wd4+ 55 
<4?g3 Wgl + 56 i?f4 Wfl + 57 4>e3 

Dautov gives 57 Af3 Wal 58 Adi We5+ 
59 *£3 <S?c7 60 Wd3 Wg5 61 We4 5! 62 
gxf5 AxG 63 Wf4 Wh5+ 64 &g3 #xdl 65 
Wxf5 ®xa4 and Black wins. 


57...Wh3+ 58 &f4 Wh4 59 Af3 f5 60 
Wdl J?c7 61 Ae2 fxg4 62 Axg4 Wf6+ 
63 &g3 Wc3+ 64 4>g2 Wxc4 0-1 

A powerful performance from Black. It is 
true that for the first phase of the opening in 
this variation White does call the shots, but 
the structure and Black’s extra knight make 
for a potentially cut-throat battle. 



Here is what could be described as a 
Hubner structure stand-off. With the excep¬ 
tion of the h-pawn, the pawns can advance 
no further, the b5-pawn is blockaded and 
both sides must make sure to offer their 
weak pawns protection (a4, c4 and even e4 
for White, and a5 and d6 for Black). We are 
following the game Bogdanov-Titz, Graz 
2001 which, thus far, is 31 moves long, and 
the layout of pawns is by no means a com¬ 
plete surprise in this variation. The prospect 
of opening the kingside (with ...h6-h5) looks 
quite unappealing for White with his king 
being slighdy the worse of the two and the 
need to defend a4 and c4 tying up the queen 
and rook. Consequently there followed 32 h5 
which put an end to any hope of opening the 
game and left the players with a total of four¬ 
teen pawns in front of them and not a single 
pawn break. Whichever side of the board 
you’ll be sitting on it is worth contemplating 
characteristically blocked positions and their 
implications, and how they might take form 
as the game progresses. In the diagram posi¬ 
tion the more vulnerable pawns have been 
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taken care of, but a failure to appreciate that 
these might become the most critical factors 
could prove disastrous. Anyway, just to em¬ 
phasise the point regarding the likelihood of 
having to split the actual point, here is how 
the game ‘ended’... 32...Sgd8 33 fid3 2ac8 
34 *fl &e8 35 &el Wb7 36 Se3 Wf7 37 
Wb3 Ba8 38 Scc3 Wb7 39 &d2 *e7 40 
&c2 &e8 41 <&b2 4>e7 42 Wdl Wc7 43 <&b3 
Wb7 44 Scd3 Wc7 45 Se2 Sac8 46 Sed2 
Ha8 47 ±el Sd7 48 Sc2 Wb7 49 We2 Wc7 
50 Scl Wb7 51 Scdl Wc7 52 Ad2 Wb8 53 
Wei Wg8 54 Scl Sda7 




Nothing has altered since the point at 
which we joined the game, other than a mi¬ 
gration to the queenside to secure a4 and a5. 
By now, perhaps having found something 
more interesting to do, the protagonists had 
decided that was enough, and agreed a draw. 

Fluid Centre 

Blocked positions are not to everyone’s taste, 
so the next game features examples in which 
White avoids closing the centre, opening up 
the game for the bishop pair or at least leav¬ 
ing some room in which to manoeuvre. 

Game 14 

Lugovoi-Aseev 

Russian Championship 1996 

1 d4 5ff6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 !.b4 4 e3 c5 5 


It is still possible for White to close the 
centre with this move order, but castling 
instead of 8 e4 tends to be a sign that White 
is looking for more fluidity. 

8...e5 9£sd2 

Popular - and similar should White then 
put the knight on e4 - is 9 4ig5, which looks 
blunt but adds the e4-square to White’s op¬ 
tions, eyes h7 (for what that is worth) and, 
importantly, frees the f-pawn. Then 9...We7 
10 Wc2 leads to the following position: 



While it is true that White’s play is not unlike 
what we would expect from a schoolboy during 
his lunch-break, Black has to be careful here. 
For example 10...cxd4? 11 exd4 exd4 12 Ji.d2 
opens the centre to White’s considerable advan¬ 
tage, as does 10...<Slg4? 11 £4 exf4 12 exf4 cxd4 
13 cxd4 <?3c3 14 ±.xe3 Wxe3+ 15 *hl Wxd4 
16Sael+*d717le4 
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White had an almost embarrassing advan¬ 
tage in Zelevinsky-Chepukaitis, Leningrad 
1967. Notice that 15...£lxd4? 16 Wc3 is way 
too risky for Black (who can’t castle in view 
of ixh7+, picking up the queen), e.g. 

16.. .£)e6 17 lael or 16...i.g4 17 lael Ae2 
18 c5!? (threatening jk,b5+ and Wxe3) 

18.. .0.0-0 19 lxe2 4ixc2 20 Af5+. Even 

10.. .Ad7?!, which anticipates White’s next 
and prepares to send the king to ‘safety’ over 
on the queenside, leads to a more pleasant 
game for White after 11 f4 0-0-0 (ll...exf4?! 
12 exf4 h6 13 &f3 0-0 14 lei I'd8 15 Sbl 
helped only White in Veltmander-Heinrich, 
Correspondence 1961) 12 fxe5 dxe5 13 d5 
Sla5 14 e4 h6 15 £}£3 4ie8 16 ®f2! (remind¬ 
ing Black of the potential targets on c5 and 
f7) 16...b6 17 £>d2!, as in Sande-Tiller, Nor¬ 
way 1980, which was awkward for Black, 
who can quickly come undone on the queen- 
side after 17...f6 18 4lb3 £)b7 19 a4 a5 20 
±e3 £led6?! 21 £>xc5! bxc5 22 i.xc5 and 
the floodgates open. A more appropriate set¬ 
up of the pieces is with 17...1f8!? 18 “Slb3 
£>b7 19 a4 a5 20 ±e3 £)c7. 

Black’s best is the forcing 10...h6, when 11 
£)e4 <S)xe4 12 jLxe4 0-0 13 dxc5 (13 fibl 
exd4 14 exd4 UT6 15 JLe3 2e8! was unclear 
in Danner-Vilela, Lucerne Olympiad 1982) 

13.. .dxc5 14 l.d5 ±e6 15 e4 lac8 16 f4! (16 
Ae3 £)a5 17 Wc2 2fe8 18 Ifdl b6 with 
equality, Keene-Csom, European Team 
Championship 1980) 16...exf4 17 Axf4 £k5 


18 »d3 lfe8 19 lael b6 20 le3 gave White 
a little something in Danner-Spiridonov, 
Albena 1983. Also possible is 11...0-0 12 f4 
exd4 13 4)xf6+ Wxf6 14 exd4 cxd4 15 -sLb2! 
b6! 16 cxd4! 4)b4 17 J.h7+! &h8 18 #bl 



White’s bishops and extra space seem to 
amount to an advantage (18...g6?? 19 d5 
would do the trick) but Psakhis and Vaisser 
finish the line off 18...d5! 19 a3 4k6 20 cxd5 
£le7 (20...£lxd4? 21 Sf2) 21 J.e4 i.b7 22 d6 
£>d5 (22...±xe4 23 *xe4 #xd6 looks equal) 
23 a4 with equality. This is a typical example 
of how the game unfolds when one side en¬ 
deavours to clear lines and is willing to part 
with a pawn, the ‘defender’ instead offers a 
sacrifice of his own in order to maintain the 
status quo and the result is equality. 

The main line with 9 4lg5 runs 9...0-0 10 
f4, but first 10 dxc5!? dxc5 11 £le4 £ixe4 12 
Axe4 deserves our attention: 
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White has doubled, isolated and block¬ 
aded c-pawns but the idea is not to wait 
around for this to become a factor, rather to 
continue prising open the centre. The first of 
Black’s responses to spring to mind is the 
exchange of queens, after which White’s 
attacking prospects should be reduced and 
the significance of the structure should be 
increased. However, after 12... 1 lfxdl 13 Bxdl 
Ae6 14 Azi (14 jLd5 £>a5!) 14...Axc4 15 
Axc5 (15 Sd7 £5 16 i-xc6 bxc6 17 Axc5 
Hf7 is level) 15...Efd8 16 a4 the collective 
efforts of the bishop pair outweigh White’s 
separated pawns. 

I don’t see anything wrong with 12..Jk.e6 
but, once again, psychology plays an important 
role in the diagram position. The fact that 
...^xdl seems to favour White suggests Black 
should avoid the stand-off on the d-file, while 
there is also jtxc6 - damaging Black’s pawns 
- to consider, when a draw is almost inevita¬ 
ble. Consequently in Kaczorowski-Hera, Bu¬ 
dapest 1998 Black elected to play 12...Wc7, no 
doubt figuring that his long-term advantage 
would outstay White’s hoped for initiative... 13 
f4 exf4 (13...Ae6!?) 14 exf4 Ae6? (this is ask¬ 
ing for trouble, but it is easy to dismiss 14...f5 
15 Ad5+ ^hS on the grounds that it locks in 
the c8-bishop, although the cl-bishop is poor 
too) 15 6! &xc4 16 f6! g6 (16...Axfl 17 
Axh7+! 4>xh7 18 1015+ &g8 19%5g6 20 
Hi6) 17 #d2 <5)d8 (17...i.xfl 18 Wh6) 18 
lh6 <S)e6 19 Hf5! 



White threatens 20 Sh5! (also possible 
was 19 Ef3!? Bfd8 20 Af4). Of the two 
strategies, White’s more immediate approach 
has been successful (with Black’s king under 
tremendous pressure), and it is this direct, 
positive attitude that is important in the ag¬ 
gressive, fluid, ‘open’ version of the Hubner 
Variation. Now 19...1018 20 JLe3 (20 Sh5?? 
1U1+) 20..At2 21 Eel Ag4 22 Eg5 lxf6 
23 Exg4 Wxc2> 24 Eel is decisive, so the 
game went 19... Ae2 20 Af4 «U7 (20...1 r d8 
and 20...1 r a5 both meet with 21 Ad5) 21 
Ed5 Wa4 22 Ed6! and White was finally able 
to attack the lynchpin of Black’s defence, 
Black resigning after 22...Efd8 23 Sxe6 
Bdl+ 24 'A'62. White’s attack was surprisingly 
effective in this game, and I would not be 
surprised to see Black’s problems repeated at 
club level where, by the time White’s theme 
is fully appreciated it could be too late. 

Anyway, the more popular (9 4lg5) 9...0-0 

10 f4 is also a no-nonsense line, stepping up 
the pace in the centre by introducing another 
potential open line, as well as contesting 
Black’s ‘dark-squared’ wall of pawns. Play 
tends to continue 10...exd4 (Black prefers to 
keep the pawn on 64; the alternative 10...exf4 

11 Exf4 h6 12 Sxf6 #xf6 13 &h7 #e7 14 
£lxf8 &xf8 15 Ad2 ffi 16 Wc2 Adi 17 Bfl 
±c8 18 Wg4 Af7 19 Sf3 Ed8 20 Sg3 Ag8 
left Black passive but reasonably solid in 
Knaak-Enders, Fuerstenwalde 1981) 11 cxd4 



It is important to take stock here rather 
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than after the automatic ll...cxd4 (see below) 
because Black has a logical alternative to 
further clearing the centre (which is White’s 
plan, after all). Much of the play in these lines 
revolves around the d4-square, either because 
Black is often unable to win a pawn there for 
tactical reasons or because the opening of the 
long diagonal is to White’s benefit. However, 
after ll...h6 12 £if3 Be8! it is the e4-square 
that is the focus of attention, the (positional) 
downside of White’s aggressive pawn ad¬ 
vances being the creation of a backward 
pawn and the accompanying hole in front of 
it. Babula-Haba, Zlin 1997 is a good example 
of how clamping down on e4 can be awk¬ 
ward for White: 13 d5 4l3b4 14 jLbl and this 
position is assessed as slighdy favourable for 
White in NCO, perhaps because the bishops 
can have Black’s kingside in their sights. In 
the game 14...‘S)e4 15 JLb2 JLf5 16 a3 £k6 
17 £ld2 £)xd2 18 ±xf5? £>xc4 19 Bf2 £kb2 
(19...£ke3!? 20 Wd3 <Slxf5 21 #xf5 <£lc7 22 
Wg4 f6) 20 Bxb2 Wf6 21 Wbl Sab8 22 fie2 
%3c7 was terrible for White, but even the 
improvement suggested by Psakhis leaves 
Black with the better game after 18 ®xd2 
i.xbl 19 ®c3 f6 20 Baxbl Be4 21 Bf3 #d7 
22 Bg3 Sf8 



all the more so now that White’s forces are 
less able to deal with the weakness than ear¬ 
lier. As soon as it is established. Black’s grip 
on e4 cannot be properly contested, and this 


is a definite problem for White that doesn’t 
look like being remedied. Incidentally, apart 
from the natural occupation of e4 after 14 
Abl Black also has an equally promising, 
thematic possibility in 14...b5!P, e.g. 15 a3 
£la6 16 cxb5 £\c7 17 a4 <S)cxd5 18 Sa3 Ab7 
19 Bel £)b4, when Black’s Benko-like re¬ 
couping of the pawn investment secured an 
edge in Villeneuve-Boudre, Val Maubuee 
1988. This does indeed look like a nice idea 
for Black, which adds weight to the notion 
that ll...h6 could well hold more promise 
than taking on d4, to which we now turn. 

After ll...cxd4 12 exd4 White gets what 
he wants and Black has to be careful, al¬ 
though even here the second player should 
be doing okay. For example 12...<51x04 13 
J.b2 (13 £kh7 £kh7 14 i.xh7+ <4>xh7 15 
®xd4 #f6 is equal) 13...&S 14 #c2 4ie3 15 
Axh7+ &h8 16 #d3 £kfl 17 Bxfl is greedy 
and puts Black’s king under too much pres¬ 
sure, e.g. 17...Jtg4 18 Ae4! and the material 
lead is hardly relevant, or 17...d5 18 i'hl! and 
the onus is again on Black to defend, 
Kuuksmaa-Uogele, Correspondence 1984. 
With 12...®b6 Black intends to pick up the 
c-pawn with the more aggressive queen, but 
in A1 Sayed-Mithrakanth, Moscow 1994 
Black again came to regret opening the long 
diagonal: 13 Bbl #xd4+ 14 Ahl Jtg4 15 
«c2 h6 16 ±b2 #e3 17 Axf6 hxg5 18 Wc3 
Bfe8 (White threatened to win the queen 
with i.h7+) 19 Bbel #c5 20 i.xg7 
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In an ideal world this is the kind of posi¬ 
tion White is aiming for when he starts to 
strike at Black’s centre and on the dark 
squares. The game ended 20...gxf4 (20...fixe 1 
21 Sxel Wf2 22 Ah8, e.g. 22...£>e5 23 fxe5 
Axh8 24 Sfl! followed by e5-e6+ etc.) 21 
'#f6! Bxel 22 jL\il+\ with mate to follow. 

It would be more logical to leave the d4- 
pawn well alone for the time being and in¬ 
stead act more methodically in the centre by 
pushing the d-pawn. 12...d5 is typical - 13 
Aa3 Be8 14 ®d 1 <2)e4 (14...g6 15 f5; 14...h6? 
15 Ah7+) 15 cxd5 £>xg5 16 dxc6 ®xd4+ 17 
Ahl <&h3 


Now, instead of 18 gxh3 Ae6 19 Axh7+ 
Ah8 20 i.e4 i.d5 21 Ag2 Be2 22 Bgl Wd2 
23 Vfl bxc6 when White was tied up in 
Flear-Lobron, Paris 1983, 18 flfc 2 4lf2+ 19 
'*xf2 Vxd3 20 Sfel Bxel+ 21 Bxel h6 
would have been very slightly better for 
White, although the signs are that once his 
‘activity’ ends the game will be heading for a 
draw. 

Alternatively Black can throw in 12...h6 13 
<£}f3 (note that here White has the less com¬ 
promising 13 d51?) 13...d5, which could have 
come about via ll...h6 12 4lf3 cxd4 13 exd4. 
Then 14 &e5 dxc4 15 ±xc4 Ae6 16 Axe6 
fxe6 17 Aa3 Be8 is equal. Finally there is 
(12...h6 13 £lf3) 13...i.g4 14 d5 £>d4 15 
Ab2 <52x13+ 16 gx£3 Jlh3 when NCO gives 
17 Sf2 - which has been tried a litde without 
success - as unclear, while Hansen offers 


Pliester’s 17 Ahl!? J.xfl 18 'i'xf 1, one line 
being 18...£lh5 19 Wg2 f5 20 Bgl ‘with a 
strong attack’ - this does look like an im¬ 
provement but Black’s kingside doesn’t look 
that bad, e.g. 20...fif7 21 %6 «T6 22 Axf5 
Bxf5 23 Wxf5 Wxb2 24 'H l ’xh5 Wc3 and 
White’s king is the more exposed and his 
extra pawn means nothing, or 22 Acl <S2xf4 
23 i.xf4 Wd4 24 Axf5 Wxf4 25 ±e6 (25 
WK7+ Af8 26 ®h8+ Ae7 27 Bel+? [27 
WxaS] 27...Af6 28 Be6+ Ag5) 25...t f x£3+ 26 
Bg2'tfl+etc. 

Before moving on to 9 <52d2 I should 
mention 9 e4!?, which challenges Black to get 
busy on d4: 9...cxd4 (9...0-0, in turn, invites - 
or hopes for - a transposition to the main - 
closed centre — line with 10 d5, but White 
can be consistendy stubborn thanks to 10 
Ae3!P, intending to meet 10...<5^4 with 11 
Ag5) 10 cxd4 exd4 11 h3 0-0 12 Ab2 



Aleksandrov-V.Milov, Saint Vincent 2000 
went 12...Wb6 13 Bbl Wc5 14 &d2 Se8 15 
f4 a5 16 #0 a4 17 Aal Ba5 18 Bfel <§2d7 
19 Ahl Wh5 20 Wf2 <52c5 21 Afl #h6 with 
chances for both sides, White deciding the 
time was right to change gear with 22 e5!P. 

Exerting pressure on d4 rather than grab¬ 
bing a pawn there with 10...Ag4!P has also 
been recommended. Then 11 d5 ^2d4 12 
#84+ Ad7 13 #dl Ag4 is a feasible way to 
end the game peacefully, while 12 Ahl!? 0-0 
13 Ae3 <Slxf3 14 gxO Ah3 (14...Ah5!P) 15 
Bgl 4lh5 is a different prospect altogether, 
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White given the choice of the proactive 16 
m 4M4 17 Axf4 exf4 18 Hi5 or making 
his presence felt on the other flank with 16 
c5 etc. 

With 4id2 White clears the f-pawn, intro¬ 
duces the possibility of a convenient £)e4 as 
opposed to being hit with ...h7-h6 in the case 
of £)g5 and presents himself with the option 
of sending the knight to b3, should this be¬ 
come relevant. Additionally, dropping the 
knight back does not preclude switching to 
the closed centre complex, where the d2- 
square fits in okay. 

9... 0-0 

Since castling is going to come at some 
point Black plays it now, waiting until he has 
a better idea of White’s strategy before 
committing himself elsewhere. 9...We7 has 
also been played, but the queen then deprives 
the queen’s knight of the traditional retreat 
square, thus prompting White to push with 
10 d5. Then 10...£>b8 11 e4 £ibd7 12 Sell 
0-0 13 4tlfl gives White a superior Htibner, 
e.g. 13...^3e8 14 4lg3 g6 15 Jk,h6 43g7 16 
'§ f d2 f6 17 h4 with a nice initiative in Va- 
ganian-Yusupov, Barcelona World Cup 1989, 
or 12...4lf8 13 4ifl < Sig6 14 4lg3 with a clear 
advantage - Vaganian. This is best avoided, 
which is why Black has also tried the reac¬ 
tionary 10...e4 11 4ixe4 £ixe4 12 dxc6 bxc6, 
as in Lugovoi-Shaposhnikov, St Petersburg 
2000 where, instead of 13 £3 £3f6 14 e4 £)d7 
15 fh4 4lb6 16 Wxc6+ i.d7 17 Wb7 0-0 18 
#a6, which rather awkwardly won a pawn, 
White could have taken the more direct route 
with 13 JLxe4 #xe4 14 Wxd6. 
lOIbl 

White, too, can wait a while, the b-file be¬ 
ing a natural posting. Meanwhile, the tension 
remains. Reverting to the closed centre with 
10 d5 is an option, although 10...4le7 11 f4?! 
was unsuccessful in Karanikolas- 
Papaioannou, Athens 1996, ll...exf4 12 exf4 
±f5 13 Wc2 Wdl 14 £>G Iae8 15 kd2 
jtxd3 16 1 B f xd3 accentuating the weak¬ 
ness of both the c4-pawn and the e4-square. 


Note that the position after 10 <£le4 can 
also be reached via the 9 $lg5 alternative. If 
Black is interested in no more than a draw 
then he could try 10...4lxe4 11 4tlxe4 Wh4. 
Otherwise there is 10...b6!? 11 #0 Ab7, 
when 12 £)xf6+ Wxf6 13 *xf6 gxf6 14 f4! 
(14 d5? and 14 JLe4 both meet with 

14...&a5) 14...£k5 15 e4 i.a6 16 Sf3 leads 
to the following position: 



White’s c4-pawn is under fire (surprise, 
surprise) but we are following a line of An- 
and’s, who believes that White’s activity - 
helped by Black’s own structural damage on 
the other flank - is enough to make up for 
this traditional problem. We don’t have to 
take Vishy’s word for it, of course, but a brief 
examination of the current position does 
indeed highlight the potential problems Black 
might experience on the dark squares. For 
example White already threatens 17 fxe5 fxe5 
18 iLh6, but 16...exf4 fails to help and 

16.. .exd4 will soon lead to White’s bishop 
taking up a fantastic post on the al-h8 di¬ 
agonal, e.g. 16...exd4 17 cxd4 ixc4 18 dxc5 
dxc5 19 Hg3+ *h8 20 i-b2 and the ‘extra’ 
bishop finally tells. 

An alternative development of Black’s 

remaining bishop is 10_&.f5!P (which does 

not blunder a pawn to 11 4lxc5? in view of 

11.. .e4). In the event of 11 £lxf6+ ®xf6 12 
e4 ±d7 13 d5 4le7 14 Sbl b6 White drifts 
into a slight disadvantage after settling for 15 
G %6 16 a4 in view of 16...G 17 a5 fxe4 18 
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jtxe4 jLf5 19 Sel <Sic8 etc. Note how 
White’s dark-squared bishop has no role to 
play, which would definitely not be the case 
after the aggressive 15 f4!?, when I prefer 
White, whose menacing play on the kingside 
is a necessary distraction. 

This leaves 11 £lg3 Ag6 (11 ...ixd3 is ap¬ 
proximately even) 12 d5, when dropping 
back to e7 looks compact but leaves Black 
poorly placed to deal with f2-f4 because the 
knight cannot come to g6. Consequendy 
Telia-Yakovich, Stockholm 1999 continued 

12...e4 13 £lxe4 i.xe4 14 i.xe4 £>xe4 15 
dxc6 bxc6 16 f3 £3f6 17 e4 with weaknesses 
for both sides. Instead of 13 £lxe4 White can 
also try 13 dxc6!? exd3 14 f4?! Ae4 
(14...4be4P? 15 f5) 15 53xe4 4lxe4 16 cxb7 
Sb8 17 Wxd3 We7 



White as to the dangers of giving away the 
e4-square when the only minor piece left in 
play is the dark-squared bishop. Black’s 
knight is enormous, the bishop is tiny. Not 
surprisingly this line has been assessed as 
good for Black. However, with this funda¬ 
mental positional theme in mind, White does 
better to address the well placed enemy 
bishop by closing it out rather than chasing 
it, and I am surprised that 14 cxb7 Sb8 15 G! 
Bxb7 16 e4 is not the recommended course, 
the point being to bolster the centre (instead 
of surrendering e4) and to provide White’s 
own bishop with some breathing space. In 


fact White’s extra pawn will be significant 
after #xd3 as d6 will prove as weak as c4, 
while with 16...d5 17 cxd5 c4 Black manages 
to hang on to d3 but White has a protected 
passed pawn of his own, and is still a pawn 
up. 

10.. .b6 

10... 1 i r e7 is slighdy different to 9..Me7, 
the queen again occupying the knight’s natu¬ 
ral retreat square in the case of 11 d5, but this 
time Black’s king has left the centre so that 

11.. .e4 (ll...&b8 12 e4 £)bd7 13 Sel gives 
White an edge) 12 £lxe4 4lxe4 13 dxc6 bxc6 
makes more sense (13...5)xc3? 14 cxb7 Jixb7 
15 Sxb7 Wxb7 16 Wc2), 14 Wc2 Se8!? 15 f3 
£lf6 16 e4 £ld7 17 ±f4 £)e5 18 ±g3 f6 19 
flfdl J.e6 20 jk.fl! giving White an edge 
thanks to the bishop pair in Ibragimov- 
Kiriakov, Groningen 1997. 

I don’t like 10...Se8, which practically 
‘forces’ White to close, 11 d5 <$Ie7 12 e4 
showing Black that his rook would now be 
better back on f8. Bareev-Short, Geneva 
1996 went 12...b6 13 Sb2 £)g6 14 Sel Sf8 
(there it goes) 15 £ifl jtg4 16 £3 Jfd7 17 g3 
h6 18 Hf2 



18...Sb8 19 £>e3 a6 20 £lf5 and White 
was making progress on the kingside. Note 
how White’s rook slotted in nicely here. 

Incidentally, 10...cxd4 11 exd4 exd4 12 
cxd4 ‘SWM is not a mistake from Black, but 
of course this opening of lines is exacdy what 
White is looking for. 
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4...c5: Hubner Variation 


The text is played as much with the b-file 
in mind as finding a home for the bishop on 
b7 or a6. 



Both the move itself and the accompany¬ 
ing T might come as a surprise. You will 
notice that the carrot is still being dangled in 
front of Black in the shape of the d4-pawn 
and, should Black feel like a snack, then 
covering g4 comes in useful, as we will see. 

11 ...jLd7 

ll..JLa6 12 d5 £ia5 (12...£kd5 13 cxd5 
Jtxd3 14 dxc6 is interesting) 13 e4 g6 14 
<Sib3! was seen in Wu Shaobin-Ardiansyah, 
Singapore 1997, the point being to exploit 
the pin after 14...£lxc4? 15 We2 b5 16 a4 etc. 
Instead there followed 14...£ld7 15 Ah6 fie8 
16 £ld2 ®h4 17 Ae3 with the better game 
for White, who has c4 under control and 
chances of using the space advantage and 
long-term influence on the dark squares. The 
advantage grew to the ‘clear’ category thanks 
to Black’s pre-emptive but ambitious king- 
side strike: 17...f5?! 18 exf5 e4 19 g3! Wxh3 
20 £)xe4 and now the dark squares really 
were a problem. Since ...Aa6 seems to lack 
bite (unless Black is prepared to part with all 
his minor pieces after 12 d5 4lxd5) and the 
a8-hl diagonal might prove fruitless, Black 
prefers to keep his bishop in touch with both 
flanks. 

12 f4! 

White finally grasps the netde with a chal¬ 


lenge designed to open lines, offering (once 
more) the d-pawn in the process. 



12...exd4 

Black rises to the challenge, helping to 
steer the focus of the snuggle to the middle 
of the board. White must also consider the 
alternative capture: 12...exf4 13 2xf4 ®e7 14 
1T3 flac8 15 4hfl £le8 (15...£k5 16 d5 sim¬ 
ply leaves the knight poorly placed on a5) 16 
%3 g6 17 ±d2 £ig7 18 Sfl 



We are following I.Sokolov-Winants, 
Netherlands 1995. For much of the opening 
stage White tempted his opponent with the 
d4-pawn, but the exchange of the f-pawn for 
the one on e5 has simultaneously left d4 per- 
fecdy safe and White able to post all three 
major pieces on the f-file. In fact the imme¬ 
diate threat is to lodge the rook on f6 and 
meet ...4ic8 with £ie4, again hitting Black on 
the dark squares — hence Black’s next: 18...f5 
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19 e4 4k6 (19...cxd4 20 exf5 is poor for 
Black, while 19...£le5!? 20 dxe5 dxe5 nets the 
rook but affords White ample compensation 
after 21 Bxf5 gxf5 22 exf5 J.c6 23 Wg4) 20 
exf5 <£xf4 21 Axf4 cxd4 22 Wd5+! *g7 23 
i.xd6 We3f 24 &h2 Sf6 (24...Sf7 25 SB 
Wei 26 cxd4 is a lesser evil, although Black is 
in trouble) 25 iLf4 We8 26 fxg6 hxg6 27 
jLh6+ and White won. 

13 cxd4 cxd4 

Consistent. The alternatives reveal a major 
reason for inserting Sbl into the proceed¬ 
ings. 13... < S3b4?! 14 Sxb4! cxb4 15 e4 gives 
White a formidable wall of pawns, while 
Pliester-Van den Doel, Dutch League 1995 
produced a superior version for Black after 

13...Se8 14 WB We7 15 d5 £lb4 16 Bxb4 
cxb4 17 e4, although 17...b5 18 cxb5 Bab8 
19 a4 a6 20 J.b2 axb5 21 a5 ±cS 22 e5 im¬ 
proved White’s prospects. The exchange 
sacrifice on b4 leads to complicated play, 
which White must be happy with if he is to 
use this specific line. 

14 e4 



For the price of a pawn White has suc¬ 
ceeded in giving the game a more open char¬ 
acter while simultaneously keeping the centre 
closed on his own terms. Black has no pawn 
breaks but must himself monitor and con¬ 
sider the implications of e4-e5. Meanwhile 
Black can play neither ...5lb4 nor ...4lg4-e3 
(thanks to 11 h3!). Nevertheless this is not to 
sav that White is better, rather there is com¬ 


pensation in the form of extra space, the 
bishop pair (dark squares) and the makings 
of an initiative. 

14.. .5e8 

The next couple of moves, from both 
sides, are aimed at the crucial e5-square. 

15 Bel Wc7 16<af3 i.c8 

Planning to regroup with ...£ld7, further 
monitoring e5 and perhaps later allowing for 
a more positive approach in ,..^.b7 and 
...£>c5. 

17 e5!? 

Striking while the iron is reasonably hot. 

17.. .dxe5 18 fxe5 £ld7 

18...£lxe5? 19 2xe5?! Bxe5 20 £>xe5 (not 
20 Jtf4? Bel+ 21 Wxel Wxf4) 20...Wxe5 21 
WB Wb8 22 Af4 Wb7 23 %3 is unclear but 
19 Jlf4! is a different story: 



Trying to maintain e5 with 19...£lfd7? fails 
to 20 4lxe5 4ixe5 21 Wh5, so 19...4lxf3+ 20 
WxB Bxel+ is forced (20...Wb7? 21 2xe8+ 
£ke8 22 i.e4), 21 Bxel Wb7 22 %3 lead¬ 
ing to the same situation as 19 2xe5?!, above, 
but with White’s rook already on the open e- 
file. Kantsler then gives 22...ik.e6 23 JLe5 
We7 (23,..4ie8 24 ±e4) 24 Wh4 in a sideline, 
but this looks like Black’s best to me. Instead 
he concentrates on the more entertaining 

22...Wc6 23 ±h6 g6 (23...£lh5 24 Ae4 4ixg3 
25 i.xc6 Ae6 26 ±xa8 gxh6 27 J.d5) 24 
jk,c4 <5ixe4 25 We5 43f6 (25...f6 26 We7) 26 
Wxf6! etc. 

19£f4£tf8 
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19...£\dxe5 20 £>xe5 £ke5 21 I'hS. 

20 £lg5 

Threatening 21 e6 #xf4 22 exf7+ etc. 

20...Ae6 21 «h5 



Black prefers to avoid 21 ...g6 22 'Bhti fol¬ 
lowed by 4k4 etc. 

22 4lf3 

White should not carelessly surrender e5 
with 22 4tk4? <53g6. 

22...f5!? 

Returning the pawn in order to eliminate a 
key attacking piece and thus alleviate some of 
the pressure. Such a policy is typical of strong 
GMs, albeit not always necessary, and here 
Black could consider improving his forces 
with 22...flad8. 

23 Axf5 Axf5 24 #xf5 4le6 25 Ad2 
Wd7 

Preparing to challenge the enemy queen 
on the diagonal rather than see the active 
retreat that follows 25...Wf7 26 ®g4. 


26 fib5!? <Sic5 

26.. .41e7 27 Wg4. 

27 e6! 

Once again White strives for an initiative. 

27.. .£>xe6? 

27.. .Hxe6? runs into 28 2xc5, but 

21.. Wzl\ 28 ®d5 is preferable for Black 
compared with the game continuation. 

28 £>e5! »c7 29 Wg6 



Toying with both Axh6 and l 5lg4 etc. 

29..Axe5 

29.. .a6 30 Sd5 5e7 31 £lxc6 ®xc6 32 
Hde5 fiae8 33 Ab4. 

30 2bxe5 *f7 31 3xe6 Wxg6 32 Ixg6 
lxe1+ 33 Axel 2c8 34 2d6 Sxc4 

Black has two pawns for the piece but the 
White’s fire-power decides. 

35 Af2 2a4 36 Axd4 2xa2 37 2d8+ 
&f7 

37.. .6h7 38Sd7. 

38 2d7+ &e6 39 2xg7 h5 40 2h7 &d5 
41 Af2 Ac4 42 2xh5 1-0 
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4...0-0: 

White Plays 5 4je2 


ms»> h@ 

1111 111 
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l.tffil 


1 d4 £tf6 2 c4 e6 3 £)c3 ±b4 4 e3 0-0 5 

<2le2 

There is nothing particularly interesting 
for White about this variation but I can see it 
gaining in popularity in the future, along with 
other lines involving an early £fe2. 

It is worth noting that it is possible for 
White to have a psychologically ‘tidy’ system 
involving 5 4£fe2 against all three of Black's 
main lines, but each will lead to a quite dif¬ 
ferent middlegame flavour. 

Game 15 

Malakhov-P.Nielsen 

Istanbul2003 


1 d4 <Sf6 2 c4 e6 3 £ta3 J.b4 4 e3 0-0 5 

2 

Whatever your playing strength, 5 £)e2 
can be an attractive proposition in several 
ways. In most cases the general build-up of 
the game offers an opportunity (for both 
players, of course) to outplay the opponent. 
White should be able to develop in a tidy 
fashion, the pinned knight is supported in 
order (in many cases) to have £lxc3 as an 
additional option to the recapture with the fa- 
pawn (thus avoiding doubled pawns) and the 
knight is also ready to come to g3 or f4 when 
appropriate. Of course the downside is the 


obstruction of the light-squared bishop, and 
this is why many players prefer to preface 
£)e2 with jLd3 (see the next main game, 
Pham Minh Hoang-Nguyen Anh Dung). 
However, in an age when we are bombarded 
with theory, there will be a growing number 
of players - not only at club level - who plan 
to meet virtually anything with 5 4le2. 

5...d5 

Of the alternatives, 5...Se8!P is an inde¬ 
pendent line worth a brief look. After 6 a3 
jLfS the set-up on either side of the board is 
yet to take shape so the canvas is fairly blank, 
and there is no reason why Black should not 
find a playable game. 

7 d5 grabs more space. Then 7...d6 8 g3 
exd5 9 cxd5 c5 gives the structure a Benoni 
character which White can do away with by 
taking en passant: 10 dxc6 bxc6 11 JLg2 d5 
12 0-0 £\bd7 13 Wfc2 &e5 14 Bdl, Epishin- 
Wells, Ohrid 2001. Wells gives 14...i.g4 15 
h3 .&f3!? as an interesting positionally ori¬ 
ented option, while the game went 14... 1 H r b6 
15 h3 (15 £ta4 Wa6 16 <£d4 Jlg4 17 f3 ±h5 
keeps Black active) 15...g6!, the threat of 
(16 £)d4?! c5) maintaining Black’s 
aggressive strategy that should compensate 
for the pawn weaknesses. More recendy Van 
Beek-Volke, Cologne 2003 revolved around 
the d5-square: 7...a5 8 £lg3 4la6 9 Ad3 c6!? 
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10 0-0 cxd5 11 cxd5 exd5 12 J.bl 4k7 13 
±a2 Ha6! 14 to 2e5 15 fldl Sc6 



An unusual but effective use of the rooks 
(at such an early stage). This unorthodox 
approach certainly had the desired effect, as 
there now followed 16 f4 Se8 17 4lxd5 
£lcxd5 18 Jtxd5 4lxd5 19 '8bcd5 fid6 20 
to Sxdl+ 21 Wxdl Ac 5 and White was 
missing his other bishop. 

7 e4 is another logical response to Black’s 
modest looking kingside shuffle, although 

7...d5 (7...d6 8 g3 c5 9 ±g2 4k6 10 0-0 cxd4 
11 “2lxd4 with a hedgehog set-up in Smimov- 
Eliseev, St Petersburg 2003) 8 e5 £lfd7 gives 
Black a presence of his own in the centre, 
and White runs the risk of over-extending. 
For example Ravia-I.Botvinnik, Ramat Aviv 
2000 saw White erect a broad wall of pawns 
that provided Black with a broad target: 9 c5 
b6 10 b4 a5 11 Ae3 f6 12 f4 



I must say I prefer Black in this kind of 
position because he has all the pawn breaks, 
with White’s task being to maintain the for¬ 
mation as is. Nevertheless, some players like 
to fight for space in this manner, even if the 
‘fixed’ pawns are vulnerable to sacrificial 
possibilities, as was the case in this game. The 
tension had reached a maximum, so Black 
sought to cash in on his control with 

12...fxe5 13 fxe5 axb4 14 axb4 fixal 15 
Wxal 4k6 16 Wa.4 4lcxe5!P 17 dxe5 bxc5 18 
bxc5 £>xc5 19 Wdl £>d7 20 Af4 Ab4 21 h4 
c5 22 'i&’O 2f8 with two healthy pawns and a 
French style initiative for the piece. More 
normal is 9 cxd5 exd5 10 JLe3 (White should 
avoid 10 £>xd5 c5 etc.) 10...c5 11 f4 4ic6, 
when 12 dxc5 Jixc5 13 Jlxc5 4lxc5 14 b4 
&ie6 15 4lxd5 <2lcd4 favoured Black if any¬ 
one in Nemet-Dizdar, Liechtenstein 1988. 



6 a3 

The most natural follow-up to 5 5le2, 
White effectively forcing the retreat of the 
bishop as 6...ixc3+ looks wrong in that it 
justifies White’s play and unnecessarily sur¬ 
renders support of the dark squares. 6 cxd5 
has been played (as has almost every feasible 
move in every opening) but, in my opinion, is 
the kind of move we learn to avoid, just like 
1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 cxd5, for example, which 
also frees the c8-bishop and reduces options 
in the centre. In this particular case White 
has not even addressed the pin before taking 
on d5, thus affording Black the choice of 
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more actively retreating to d6 after a2-a3. 

6.. .jLe7 

Logical and sensible, but the cheeky 

6.. .J.,d6 is also played, when White’s only 
realistic chance of fighting for an advantage 
is to accept the invitation: 7 c5 -&e7 8 b4 



Looking at the diagram position it would 
seem that White has been given bonus 
moves. The question is whether the extra 
territory will bring with it an advantage, or do 
the advanced pawns merely provide Black 
with something to aim at. Here are a couple 
of sample lines after the expected 8...b6: 9 
4lg3 c6 10 Jlc2 (10 Ad2 bxc5 11 bxc5 [11 
dxc5?! a5] ll...e5! 12 l.e2 exd4 13 exd4 
£le4!?) 10...a5 11 Sbl £>bd7 12 0-0 axb4 13 
axb4 ±a6 14 Sel *c8 15 #c2 Axe2 16 
£)gxe2 bxc5 17 bxc5 Wa6 18 Jtd2 Sfb8 19 
B fixbl 20 flxbl e5 was equal in Bareev- 
Kramnik, Monte Carlo 2003. 9 f4 rules out 
any thematic counters in the centre involving 
...e6-e5. Benitah-Efimov, France 2001 con¬ 
tinued 9...a5 10 3b 1 axb4 11 axb4 bxc5 12 
bxc5 J.a6 13 Wa4P! (13 %3 Axfl 14 Sxfl 
is equal) 13...£lfd7 14 £lg3 i.h4 15 ±e2 *T6 
16 Aa3 c6 17 &(2 e5!? and White’s position 
was (deservedly) beginning to show a couple 
of cracks. In fact the game soon opened up 
completely after 18 dxe5 £lxe5 19 Ab2 
<53bd7 20 Jtxa6 4ixc5 21 4ixd5 #g6 22 #d4 
cxd5 23 #xc5 £ig4+ 24 *e2 Sxa6, the re¬ 
spective king positions being a decisive fac¬ 
tor. 


7 cxd5 

The consistent, tidy option. 7 %2g3 takes 
White’s eye off the centre at the wrong time. 
7...c5 being a logical reply, e.g. 8 dxc5 dxc4 9 
Wc2 £.xc5 10 ±xc4 4ibd7 11 0-0 with an 
equal looking QGA in M.Gurevich- 
Gashimov, Istanbul 2003, or 8...^.xc5 9 b4 
±e7 10 Ab2 a5! 11 b5 dxc4 12 i-xc4 £ibd7 
13 0-0 4lb6 etc. Note how the knight doesn’t 
sit well on g3 in these positions. 

If White wants to continue development 
without first sorting out matters on d5, then 
7 £lf4 is more to the point, although it hardly 
taxes Black: 



In fact Black should be able to find his 
way to a comfortable game whichever route 
he chooses to take. The simplest is 7...dxc4 8 
jtxc4 c5, when 9 d5 exd5 10 £>fxd5 4)xd5 
11 jk.xd5 £ld7 followed by ...<53b6 leaves 
White with nothing, while 9 0-0 is so equal 
that Black could choose from a host of op¬ 
tions and be okay, e.g. 9...£)c6 10 d5 exd5 11 
ff¥xd5 £\xd5 12 i.xd5 Hd6 13 e4 &e6 14 
Jte3 Sad8, Banikas-Kovacevic, Halkidiki 
2002, 9...a6!P 10 dxc5 i.xc5 11 b4 i.e7 12 
&b2 Wxdl 13 Sfitdl b5 14 i.b3 i.b7 15 B 
4ic6 16 < 4 > f2 Sfd8 17 Sacl which was agreed 
drawn in Zueger-Liao, Thessaloniki Olym¬ 
piad 1988 or 9...£>bd7 10 dxc5 i.xc5 11 #e2 
a6 12 Hdl Wtl 13 £d2 b5 14 Aa2 J,b7 as 
in Pavlovic-Todorovic, Nis 1993. 

Of course when getting in this early 8...c5 
Black must be content to settle for the 
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queenless middlegames that can result from 
d4xc5. Otherwise there is also (7...dxc4 8 
Axc4) 8...4k6 with the plan of ...e6-e5, e.g. 9 
£>fe2 a6 10 0-0 Ad6 11 e4 e5 12 d5 4)e7 13 
O 4>g6 14 Ae3 Wei 15 #d2 h6 16 *hl 
JLd7 with chances for both sides in this com¬ 
pletely different situation in Drazic-Zelcic, 
Star Dojran 1996. 

More popular is 7...c6. Then 8 b4 4lbd7 9 
c5 e5 10 dxe5 4lxe5 11 Ab2, Hort- 
Shamkovich, Tbilisi 1970 looks fine for Black 
thanks to his presence in the centre, whereas 

9.. .b6 10 4kl3 Wcl 11 f4 a5 12 Ad2 Jka6 13 
&.e2 4ie4 14 4lxe4 dxe4 15 4lf2 was equal in 
Keene-Andersson, Reykjavik 1972. 

White has other options, the ‘main line’ 
being 8 jtd3 dxc4 9 jtxc4 4\bd7, e.g. 10 
Wc2 (10 4ld3 c5) 10...e5 11 4lfc2 exd4 12 
4kd4 4le5 13 ±e2 i.c5 14 g6 15 4ig3 
i.g4 16 0-0 iLxe2 17 4kxe2 Wei 18 b3 
Sad8 19 jtb2 Sfe8 with a balanced game in 
Shirov-Kramnik, Dortmund 1998. Mean¬ 
while, 8...4lbd7 9 cxd5 4W15 10 e4 4lxf4 11 
Juf4 e5!P 12 dxe5 (12 Jk,xe5? 4lxe5 13 dxe5 
Wd4) l2..Wcl 13 ±g3 43xe5 14 ±e2, 
Petursson-Olafsson, Gausdal 1996 is inter¬ 
esting, although Black must look out for an 
eventual charge of White’s kingside, begin¬ 
ning with £2-f4. 

7.. .41xd5 

Taste is an important factor here. I would 
prefer the more fluid text, but ‘fixing’ the 
structure is also perfecdy feasible — 7...exd5 



The problem for Black is that any future 
would-be positive action in the centre that 
involves advancing the c-pawn to c5 could 
leave d5 vulnerable. From White’s point of 
view the comparisons with exchange varia¬ 
tions of the QGD highlight a key difference, 
namely the limited scope of the dark-squared 
bishop, which here sits inside the pawn com¬ 
plex rather than on g5 or f4, from where the 
game can be much better influenced. Conse¬ 
quently I would suggest that a kingside fi- 
anchetto at least gives 5 4le2 more purpose 
and independence than QGD treatments 
such as 8 b4 c6 9 4lg3 Se8 10 i-d3 4lbd7 11 
0-0 4ib6 12 Hbl Ae6 13 a4 with the usual 
minority attack for White and decent free¬ 
dom and piece play for Black in Illescas Cor- 
doba-Slobodjan, Pamplona 1996, or 8 4lf4 
c6 9 Ad3 Se8 10 0-0 4ibd7 11 f3 4lf8 12 
±c2 4ie6 13 e4 dxe4 14 4ixe6 Axe6 15 fxe4 
Ag4! (Irzhanov-Ehlvest, St Petersburg 1994) 
followed by dropping the bishop back to g6 
to take the sting out of White’s presence on 
the bl-h7 diagonal. 

Thus after 8 g3 the solid 8...c6 is typical as 
Black tends to bolster the defence of the d5- 
pawn at some point, serving also to ‘shorten’ 
the long diagonal. Recently Black has tried 

8...b6 9 Ag2 Ab7 10 b4 fle8 11 Wb3 a6 12 
0-0 c6 with a very' slight edge for White in 
Dydyshko-Babula, Czech Republic 2003. 
Confidence and positional ability help in the 
decision making process here - when weaker 
players voluntarily compromise the queen- 
side in this kind of situation we await some 
kind of positional punishment, but when 
strong players do the same the queenside 
seems in safe hands... 

Anyway, 8 g3 c6 makes sense to all of us, 
and after 9 Ag2 Black’s next is not difficult 
to find, either, in that there is more than one 
playable continuation for the second player. 
For example 9...a5 10 0-0 4la6 keeps White’s 
queenside ambitions in check and prepares to 
bring the knight into the game via c7. If 
White is going to make any progress it must 
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now be in the centre or on the kingside, but 
after the change of plan with 11 B the 
bishop’s view is obstructed, presenting Black 
with a window of opportunity for ll...c5! 



This advance is justifiable now that the 
d5-pawn is under less pressure. Additionally 
the challenge by the c-pawn is inconvenient 
for White when we look at the newly - albeit 
slighdy - compromised dark squares created 
by f2-B. Amusingly in the diagram position 
White’s efforts to generate an advantage can 
only continue to head eastwards following 
Black’s no-nonsense preventative action on 
the queenside and in the centre. This leaves 
expansion with 12 g4 h6 13 jLd2 Se8, when 
Black’s game looks easier to play. 

In fact it is not imperative that Black pre¬ 
vents White from carrying out queenside 
expansion. I rather like the immediate 
9...£>a6 10 0-0 £sc7 (but I have also played 1 
e4 c6 2 d4 £)a6 in international competition, 
for that matter) because then 11 b4 can be 
met with ll...a5, when 12 Sbl Af5 simply 
helps Black. Moreover by sending the knight 
to c7 with the pawn still on a7 Black also has 
an interesting possibility in some circum¬ 
stances of ...a7-a6 followed by ...4lb5 — in 
order to recapture with the a-pawn for an 
effective cluster - and a juicy relocation on 
d6, from where both e4 and c4 can be moni¬ 
tored, the latter particularly significant with 
White’s pawn on b4. Again White has the 
alternative strategy in 11 B and, again. Black 


should play ll...c5, with instant equality in 
Gyimesi-Epishin, Pamu 1996. 

Incidentally, failure by Black to address 
the opposition’s plans is risky, as was demon¬ 
strated in Garifulin-Shinkarev, Odessa 2003. 
After 9...&B 10 0-0 Se8 11 B there are no 
prizes for suggesting the familiar ll...c5, 
when Black can even benefit from leaving 
the queen’s knight at home by then having 
the natural c6-square available. Instead Black 
continued rather passively, and was met with 
an inexorable creeping forward of enemy 
pawns: ll...±f8?! 12 g4! i.g6 13 £>f4 Ad6 
14 4hcg6 hxg6 15 g5 <5Th7 16 f4 4id7 17 h4 
£lb6 18 h5 gxh5 19 #xh5 g6 20 th4 



Here we have an altogether different situa¬ 
tion which Black sought to handle with 
20...B 21 gxf6 Wxf6 22 %4 23 ®xf5 

gxf5 24 ii.h3 Ef8, but the new structure con¬ 
siderably favoured White, whose advantage 
grew following 25 &f2 ^?g7 26 43e2 <?ic8 27 
Sgl+ &f6 28 Ad2 £ie7 29 Shi Sf7 30 
£\gl! &e6 31 £\B etc. 

8 i.d2 

I like this move, which keeps White’s op¬ 
tions open, although how the opening and 
middlegame pan out are more down to style, 
individual taste and understanding than real¬ 
istic chances to gain an advantage. 8 £)xd5 
has no teeth and no appeal. 8 e4 is direct but 
early, and Black can exploit his opponent’s 
tardy development with a strike against the d- 
pawn after 8...43xc3 9 £lxc3 (9 bxc3 c5) 
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9.. .c5 10 d5 exd5, when either recapture 
leaves White with an inferior QGA. 

8 g3 can transpose to the main game, 
while Black can also act in the centre, e.g. 

8.. .£>xc3 9 £>xc3 (9 bxc3? ¥d5 10 Bgl c5) 

9.. .c5 with a decision to make for White. 10 
d5 JLf6 11 i.g2 Axc3h 12 bxc3 exd5 13 
#xd5?! Wei worked out well for Black in 
Shaked-Kramnik, Tilburg 1997: 14 Sbl? (14 
0-0 £3 c 6 is much the lesser evil, although the 
onus is on White to find a decent game) 

14.. .£k6 15 0-0 JLe6 16 Wh5 2ad8 17 e4 
i.a2! 18 Sal (18 Sb2 Ac4 19 Sel &e5) 

18.. ..6.4 19 Bel 4ie5 and White was strug¬ 
gling. The meticulous Belgian GM Luc Wi- 
nants offers 13 JLxd5 as an improvement, 
with the following analysis: 13...jk,h31? 14 
±xb7 (14 i.xf7+ 4>xf7 15 #h5+ *g8 16 
Wxh3 Wd3 is ugly for White) 14...4ld7 



15 i.xa8 Wxa8 16 B £ie5 17 *f2 Sd8 18 
We2 <?3g4+ 19 &el £k5 20 &(2 £lg4+ 
draws, but I think Black might prefer 

18.. .Ag4l? 19 Sdl £.xfi 20 2xd8+ WxdS 21 
Wc2 Wf6, e.g. 22 *gl i.c6! or 22 *el ±g4 
etc. White’s best is 15 Wh5! Sb8 16 Wxh3 
(not 16 i.e4? £lf6 17 «xh3 [17 i.xh7+? 
<S)xh7 18 «xh3 1Hrd3] 17...£ixe4 18 0-0 
4lxc3, but 16 &B Wfo 17 id2 is unclear) 

16.. .5xb7 17 0-0 Wt(i when Black has obvi¬ 
ous compensation for the pawn. 

10 dxc5 invites a trade that can lead to an 
awkward defensive task for Black after the 
u nlik ely 10...±xc5 11 ±g2 ®xdl+ 12 &xdl!P 



The point behind White’s recapture is to 
place the king on c2 for the coming ending. 
A typical example is M.Gurevich-Wells, An¬ 
dorra Zonal 1998, which went 12...£kT7!P 13 
J.d2 (13 b4P! Ael 14 &b2 4ib6 15 &c2 
£\c4) 13...i.e7 (13...Sd8 14 &c2 ®e5 15 
Shdl £3g4 16 <S3e4 jLel 17 h3 is a comfort¬ 
able edge for White) 14 < &’c2 Bb8 15 Shdl 
b51? 16 e41? a5 17 ±f4 Sb7 (17...e5 18 ke3) 

18 jtd6!P jLxd6 and now Gurevich suggests 

19 e5! as problematic for Black, e.g. 19...Sb6 

20 exd6 Ab7 21 iLxb7 Bxb7 22 b4 with a 
definite advantage, or (even better) 19...Jtxe5 
20 ±xb7 Axb7 21 Sxd7 i.c6 22 Sa7 etc. 

12.. .a5 13 Ad2 &el 14 Scl £)d7 15 4>c2 a4 

16 Hcdl Sa6 17 &a2!P &c5 18 ±b4 also 
favoured White in Dydyshko-Acs, Lub- 
niewice 2002. 

The course of M.Gurevich-Ligterink, 
Dutch League 1998 has been recommended 
for Black: 12...£k6 13 *c2!P e5!P 14 b4 Ab6 
15 Ab2 and now 15...J.f5f 16 <&b3 i.e6+ 17 
Ad5 gives White an edge, while I like 

15.. .2d8 with the idea of playing the checks 
without allowing the block on d5, the point 
being that 16 i.d5 £.5+ 17 e4 runs into 

17.. .5xd5! etc. Instead Black played 15.. JLe6, 
when 16 JLd5 should have met with 

16.. .53d4+!?, e.g. 17 exd4 exd4 18 Jixc6 dxc3 
19 Axc3 fxe6 20 f4 with equality. However, 
one line from Gurevich runs 16 Sadi Sac8 

17 *bl ±b3 (17...Sfd8 18 £ld5) 18 Sd7 
Sfd8 19 Sxb7 Sd2 with counterplay for 
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Black, but here 20 £>e4 ±c2+ (20...Sc2 21 
Scl £>d8 22 Sd7) 21 &al AxeA 22 i.xe4 
gives White enough activity to hang on to the 
pawn and (eventually) regroup, e.g. 22...£kl8 
23 Se7 f6 24 Af5 Sc6 25 Sfl (followed by 
Sd7) 25...g6 26 i.e4 Sc4 27 Abl etc. Obvi¬ 
ously these queenless middlegames and sub¬ 
sequent endings are nothing to genuinely 
worry Black, but the g2-bishop and slight 
lead in development are worth something, 
and Nimzo fans beware the ostensibly quiet 
<£)e2 player who seems to be happy with 
equality - this is the kind of situation he had 
prepared for. 

8 #c2 is, like the text, a constructive wait¬ 
ing move - 8... £ld7 and now 9 Ad2 £)5f6 
(9...4btc3 10 Axe3) is similar to the main 
game after 10 g3 etc. This time 9 e4 is slightly 
better than previously, but 9...4lxc3 10 4lxc3 
c5 11 d5 promises White little after 11 ,..^3b6! 

12 dxe6 Axe 6 13 Ae 2 Jtf6 with a nice posi¬ 
tion for Black in Giorgadze-V.Salov, Presi¬ 
dent’s Cup 1998, while ll..Jtf6 12 dxe6 fxe6 

13 f4 jtd4 has been assessed as unclear, but I 
prefer Black’s lead in development. 

Once again I can’t see anything to support 
9 4lg3, Najer-Kasimdzhanov, Zagan 1997 
continuing 9... < $15f6!?, dropping back the 
knight to avoid £lxd5 (creating a weak d5- 
pawn) once the challenge to the centre 
comes. There followed 10 Ae2 c5 11 dxc5 
±xc5 12 b4 Ael 13 0-0 b6 14 e4 Abl 15 
Ae3 Wb8! 



It is no coincidence that the worst minor 
piece on the board is the knight on g3, which 
serves only to (over-) protect the e4-pawn. 
At least from the more traditional £3-square 
both e5 and d4 can be monitored, d4 being 
the ideal central post. The point behind the 
clever posting of the queen on b8 is to enable 
Black to follow up with 16 Wb3 5c8 17 £4 
a5! 18 Sabi axb4 19 axb4 #a7! 20 i.b5 
Wa3, when White’s hitherto aggressive centre 
was under fire. 

8...&d7 

Black also has 8...c5 9 dxc5 Axc5, when 
10 %3 b6 11 £kd5 #xd5 12 Ac3 sees 
White’s bishop on a much more profitable 
post than in similar lines in which the centre 



We are following Graf-Nikolaidis, Aegina 
1995, which continued 12...@xd1+ 13 flxdl 
J.b7 14 £lh5! f6 15 i.c4 Be8 16 h4!? &f7 17 
Eh3 a6 18 Sg3 J.f8 19 Ad3l and White’s 
more active forces had earned him a big lead. 

8...£\xc3 9 Axc3 c5 10 dxc5 ®xdl+ 11 
Sxdl ixc5 12 5)g3 is also a shade better for 
White. The simple plan of recapturing on c3 
with the bishop seems to have been underes¬ 
timated but White is guaranteed a pull. 

9g3 

The solid centre, fianchetto, c-file and 
smooth development combine well for 
White here. Black has more than one pattern 
of development of his own. 
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9...£>5f6 

9...b6 10 £xd5 exd5 11 &g2 £lf6 12 0-0 
£le4 13 Bel ±b7 14 Wc2 flc8 15 Hfdl was 
a slight but enduring edge for White in Po- 
nomariov-Kramnik, Wijk aan Zee 2003. Af¬ 
ter 15...jtd6 16 Ab4 ®f6 17 £c3 £>xc3 18 
Wxc3 c6 19 i.xd6 ibtdti 20 b4 White’s 
structural superiority put him in the driving 
seat for the coming ending. With the text 
Black refuses to commit himself, introducing 
both ...c7-c5 and ...e6-e5 as feasible options. 
10 J.g2 



10.. .e5 

Black chooses the e-pawn. 10...c6 11 Wlc2 
e5 12 fldl exd4 13 £>xd4 £lb6 14 h3 £lfd5 
15 0-0 is very similar to the main game. In 
Graf-Xu Jun, Bled 2002 Black was soon 
overmn: 15...JLf6 16 £>ce2 a5 17 e4 £le7 18 
l,e3 £d7 19 f4 i.xd4 20 £xd4 a4 21 e5 
#a5 22 £>£3 Be8 23 £g5 £>f8 24 ®£2 4kl5 


25 jk,c5 £\e6 26 £>xc6 Axe6 27 £5 with a 
menacing initiative. 

The recommended alternative is 10...c5 11 
0-0 cxd4, when 12 exd4 £lb6 13 £.{4 £)fd5 
14 #d3 Ad7 15 £xd5 £xd5 16 i.xd5 exd5 
saw an early peace agreement in Kovacevic- 
Palac, Nova Gorica 2002. However, I see no 
reason to accept an isolated d-pawn without 
some kind of activity or other feature as 
compensation. I prefer to maintain the open 
Catalan type character with 12 £xd4, when 
the long diagonal continues to cause Black 
some inconvenience. For example after 

12...£c5 13 f4! Black has to contend with the 
simple plan of We2 followed by bringing the 
rooks to the centre, while b2-b4 to gain fur¬ 
ther space also looms in the background. The 
attempt to get proactive with 12...e5 13 £f5 
£lc5 14 £xe7+ ®xe7 15 b4 £d3 looks nec¬ 
essary, when White’s choice is between 16 
e4, with a slight edge, or keeping the long 
diagonal open with 16 £le4!?, which looks 
more promising, e.g. 16...Sd8 17 '®e2 £xe4 
18 l.xe4 Wd6 19 Ac3. 

11 0-0 c6 



Black’s position looks solid enough, but it 
is in fact far from ideal. The chief problem is 
that in the near future White will have at his 
disposal a collection of constructive moves 
such as Wc2, bringing a rook to dl, h2-h3 and 
9t?h2 and so on. Black, on the other hand, has 
only ...Be8 and because the e5-pawn is 

defended by the d7-knight which, in turn, 
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impedes the c8-bishop. Consequently ...e5xd4 
is inevitable (White will eventually be ready to 
take on e5 himself), after which White’s pres¬ 
ence in the centre guarantees an advantage. 

12 Wc2 exd4 13 <S3xd4 £ib6 14 Sadi 



14...i.c5 

14...4)fd5 15 h3 leads us back to Graf-Xu 
Jun in the note to Black’s 10th move, but 15 
43f5 looks stronger. 14...Ag4 15 £3 JLh5 
merely invites White to re-shape the centre 
soon with e3-e4 and further expansion, 16 
41 f5 Se8 17 Act furnishing White a clear 
lead. Nevertheless the text also does Black no 
favours on the dark squares. 

15 4)e4 Axd4 16 Ab4! Se8 17 Sxd4 
4)bd5 

A good practical choice, offering a pawn. 

18 4ld6!? 



With such an attractive position in front 
of him White is not interested in seeing it 


disappear for a mere pawn after the inconsis¬ 
tent 18 4)xf6+ ®xf6 19 Axd5 cxd5 20 Sxd5 
Ae6 etc. 

18.. .5e5 

18.. JSf8 19 4lxc8 4lxb4 fails to 20 Sxd8 
£>xc2 21 £)e7+ *h8 22 Hd2 and Black’s 
knight is trapped, while 18...Se6 walks into a 
skewer after 19 4)xc8 and JLh3. After 

18.. .41xb4? 19 axb4 Black is faced with both 
<&xe8 and £lxb7. 

19 £>c4 Se8 

White also had to consider 19..JLf5 20 e4 
Se8, when 21 ex£5 4lxb4 22 Sxd8 4lxc2 23 
Sd2 4)el 24 Ahl! is cheeky and decisive. 

20 Wcl 

Adding power to the pin by taking the 
sting out of ...4)xb4, thus keeping alive the 
supremacy on the dark squares, the most 
striking being d6, of course. 

20.. Mcl 21 £,d6 Wd7 22 e4 4lb6 23 
Ac5 

This time the win of a pawn with 23 
4)xb6 axb6 24 e5 4ld5 25 ±xd5 cxd5 26 
Bxd5 is a more realistic option because 
White maintains his initiative as well. The 
text continues to give the enemy queen the 
run-around. 

23.. .#07 

23.. .We6 24 4lxb6 axb6 25 Axb6 is quite 
hopeless for Black, leaving White with an 
extra pawn and a big position. 

24 4ld6 Sd8 25 £lb5! cxb5 26 Wf4 1-0 
Black’s queen suffers a final embarrass¬ 
ment, with nowhere to hide and needing to 
defend the rook on d8. After 26... 1 H r d7 27 
Hxd7 Axd7 it is only a matter of time until 
White’s lead on both points and position is 
converted. The game did deteriorate very 
quickly for Black, but the loss of control in the 
centre is illustrative of how quickly White’s 
forces can change gear in these situations. 

This line with 5 43e2 is indeed unambi¬ 
tious, but that does not mean an easy game 
for Black, who must be careful not to let 
White’s ‘creeping’ strategy take him by sur¬ 
prise. 
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1 d4 &f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 ±b4 4 e3 0-0 5 
±d3 d5 6 *he2 

Those players for whom there is just one 
home for White’s bishop in the Nimzo — d3 
— are not interested in the possibility of a 
kingside fianchetto or a slow build-up 
through the opening phase. At the earliest 
opportunity the bishop comes to d3, being a 
necessary or automatic part of any strategy. 
Others have an affection for the immediate 
thel. This game features examples of a com¬ 
bination of the two against ...d7-d5. White is 
willing to play a would-be aggressive IQP 
middlegame with his knight on e2 rather than 
the more traditional G-square, but there are 
other choices along the way... 

Game 16 

Pham Minh Hoang-Nguyen Anh Dung 

Vietnamese Championship 2003 

1 d4 £if6 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 Ab4 4 e3 0-0 5 
i.d3 d5 

Decision time. 6 B leads to the main 
lines and features in Chapter Seven, while 
this order of moves can signal White’s inten¬ 
tion not to put his knight on B. 

6?ie2 

Another possibility, albeit less flexible, is 6 
cxd5, the point being to rule out potentially 


inconvenient lines such as 6 the2 dxc4 7 
JLxc 4 e5, which is dealt with below. After 

6.. .4W15 7 the2 White has c3 covered and 
superiority in the centre, where the try with 

7.. .c5 8 a3 cxd4 9 axb4 dxc3 10 bxc3 favours 
White. Consequendy Black needs a centre of 
his own here, and only after 6....exd5 7 4lge2 
is it appropriate to act. The most challenging 
response is 7...c5 



It might look odd to make this thrust 
when a result might be the isolation of the 
d5-pawn, but Black is fighting for space now 
that recapturing with ...exd5 has freed the 
bishop and therefore facilitated smooth de¬ 
velopment. Note that this position is particu¬ 
larly relevant in that it can also be reached 
after (5 Ad3 d5) 6 the2 c5 7 cxd5 exd5, for 
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example. 

Now 8 a3 cxd4 9 axb4 dxc3 10 bxc3 4k6 
11 b5 ^3e5 12 Aa3 Se8 13 Ac5 £le4 14 
Ad4 ^xdJf 15 #xd3 A £5 gave White a 
nicely centralised bishop in Saldano- 
Tempone, Buenos Aires 1995 but was still 
only level, while 10 4lxc3 requires more care¬ 
ful handling from Black. For example 

10.. .£)a6P! tempts White to part with a 
bishop, which in fact is a good idea: 11 Axa6 
bxa6 12 #d4 «b6 13 £)e2 Ad7 14 Ad2 
Hfc8 15 Ac3 with a comfortable edge for 
White in Aleksandrov-Nielsen, Minsk 1996. 
The ending after 10...d4 11 exd4 £lc6 12 0-0 
Ag4 13 1 B f d2 £lxd4 14 Sa3 4k6 15 Ha4 
£k5 16 Ac 2 ®xd2 17 Axd2, as in 
D.Gurevich-Farago, Hastings 1982 has been 
evaluated as slightly better for White in view 
of the two bishops, which is fair enough but 
nothing to write home about. A solid, less 
compromising response from Black is 

10.. .Ag4 11 £3 Ae6 12 b5 £\bd7 13 0-0 £le5 
14 Ac2 fh6! 15 Wd4 ®xd4 16 exd4 4lc4 
which looks equal to me. 

Returning to 8 a3, Black also has the more 
natural 8...Axc3+ 9 bxc3 


Here we see another point behind £le2 
compared with £)f3 in that White’s new cen¬ 
tral cluster of pawns affords him the possibil¬ 
ity of playing f2-f3 followed by kingside ex¬ 
pansion with g2-g4 or e3-e4 etc. Black should 
not be tempted into ‘helping’ his d-pawn and 
simultaneously fixing the backward c-pawn 


with 9...c4P! because this strengthens White’s 
centre by dispensing with the option of 
...c5xd4, thus effectively closing the centre 
and adding punch to an eventual e3-e4 from 
White. A typical continuation is 10 Ac2 Ag4 
(or 10...£>c6 11 0-0 Se8 12 B b5 13 £>g3 and 
the e-pawn will march forward in the near 
future) 11 f3 Ah5 12 £lf4 Ag6 13 4ixg6 
hxg6 14 0-0 Se8 15 Sel £>c6 16 e4 b5 17 e5 
<SAh7 18 f4 and White’s pawn advances pro¬ 
vided the most fun in Petursson-Van Riems- 
dijk, Manila 1990. 

Maintaining the tension with 9...Se8 at 
least monitors e4, although it is easy to see 
the attraction of White’s coiled spring strat¬ 
egy featuring this structure. In Cvitan- 
Prandstetter, Prague 1987 Black made the 
mistake of provoking the enemy g-pawn: 10 
£3 £>c 6 11 0-0 4lh5P! (11...1A7 12 fia2 Ad7 
13 £>g3 Had8 14 Se2 b5 15 Ab2 Wb6 16 
‘i’hl is slightly better for White) 12 g4 “S3f6 
13 %3 h6 14 Sa2 #a5 15 h4 c4 16 Ac2 
Wd8 17 Abl £3h7 18 Ih2 $3f8 19 e4 and 
every white piece was aimed at the kingside. 

Black’s most logical course of action is 

9...b6 with the intention of challenging 
White’s influential bishop. 



After 10 0-0 Aa6 White’s bishop can take 
or be taken, although the queen tends to 
come to d3 either way. Vera-Garcia Marti¬ 
nez, Las Tunas 2001 continued 11 Axa6 
(similar is 11 f3 Axd3 12 'tfxdS <S3c6 13 £lg3 
followed by Ab2 and e3-e4, or Ha2-e2 etc.) 
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ll...£>xa6 12 Wd3 (12 ifb2?! *d7 13 a4 [13 
Wd3 Wa4! | 13...cxd4! 14 cxd4 Sfc8 followed 
by ...Bc4 and ...Bac8 sees Black assume the 
initiative) 12...£lc7 13 £3 £>e6 14 iLb2 



Now Black should anticipate e3-e4 with 
the trappy 14...fie8!, intending 15 £lg3 (15 
g4!? is Plan B) LSJ'td? 16 e4? (16 Badl!? 
first makes sense) 16...cxd4 17 cxd4 dxe4 18 
fxe4? (18 4lxe4 l 2ixe4 19 'fce4 ?3c7 20 ®d3 
'Sid 5 favoured Black in Tomic-Szabo, 
Vinkovci 1970) 18...4ic5!, exploiting the pin 
to pocket the e-pawn. Instead Black played 

14...fic8? 15 SigS ©47, when 16 e4! cxd4 17 
cxd4 dxe4 (17...4if4 18 Wd2 keeps the f-file 
closed) 18 fxe4 4ic5 hit the queen but not 
the e4-pawn. There followed 19 ®e2 Sia4 20 
Sxf6! 



This is precisely the kind of breakthrough 
White is looking for, e.g. 20...gxf6 21 4lh5! 
4>h8 22 'Sixth ®d6 (22..Mc6 23 fifl) 23 e5 


®c7 24 Bel! (24 Wh5? tfc2) 24...1 r xcl+ 25 
ixcl Bxcl-t- 26 it? £2. The game continued 

20.. .£)xb2 21 <Sif5! ®e8 (21 ...g6 22 l'xb2 
gxf5 23 fixf5 Bc2 24 Wb4) 22 Bfl £k4 23 
%4 g6 24 4lh64- &h8 25 £lxf7+ &g7 26 
£)d6 and White won. The character of the 
game when White concentrates on the snake 
of pawns is well suited to aggressive players, 
and Black must be careful. However, White, 
too, cannot afford to be over-confident, and 
can find his centre coming under fire if 
things don’t go according to plan on the 
kingside, while there are even bigger dangers 
on the queenside. 

Incidentally White also has 8 0-0 Sdc6 9 a3 
cxd4 10 axb4 (10 exd4 jk,d(> 11 jtc2 Be8 12 
h3 h6 13 #d3 ±c(> is level) 10...dxc3 11 b5 
<Sie5 (Black is warned against ll...cxb2?! 12 
JLxb2 4le7 13 4id4, when White has obvi¬ 
ous compensation for the pawn), although 
the extra moves (8 0-0 4ic6) compared with 
8 a3 are to Black’s benefit as the knight has 
already reached e5, e.g. 12 4ixc3 (12 bxc3 
Ag4 13 f3 Ad7 14 ±a3 Se8 was equal in 
Stempin-Sydor, Poznan 1984) 12... < Sixd3 13 
Wxd3 Wb6 14 Ba4 i.e6 15 Ad2 Bfc8 16 
Bfal h6 17 h3 and a draw was agreed in 
Akesson-Stefansson, Munkebo 1998. 

Unfortunately — depending on how you 
look at it — much less fun is had when Black 
refrains from ...c7-c5 (at least for the time 
being) and opts for simple, sensible piece 
play with 7...Se8. Then in the event of 8 0-0 
the consistent follow-up is to drop the 
bishop back to f8, but I prefer the obvious 

8.. Jk.d6, which keeps White on his toes. The 
idea behind retreating the bishop at all rather 
than waiting to be evicted with a2-a3 is that 
when Black reacts to White’s announcement 
of aggression in the centre beginning with £2- 
£3 by hitting out himself with the thematic 
...c7-c5 counter, his bishop will be on the 
right side of the c5-pawn. For example 9 £3 
c5! 10 #el £k6 11 #h4 4ie7!P 12 £ib5 £\g6 
13 Wf2 Affi 14 dxc5 J.xc5 15 b3 Ad7 16 
4t3bd4 Bc8 17 jLd2 4ie5 was quite pleasant 
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for Black in Gelfand-Kotronias, Chalkidiki 
1993. Of course White does not have to in¬ 
sist on £2-0, but Black can happily play a 
QGD with White’s own dark-squared bishop 
locked in, while the space and freedom for 
his pieces should also outweigh the isolated 
d5-pawn if he decides to throw in ...c7-c5. 

Now we turn to the immediate 6 £>e2, 
which awaits events in the centre but permits 
Black an extra possibility. 

6...c5 

With 6...dxc4 7 ji.xc4 e5!? Black seeks to 
exploit White’s reduced grip on e5 compared 
with lines where the knight comes to B. 



Nor does 8 a3 offer White anything, e.g. 

8.. .£d6 9 dxe5 (9 £lb5 £)c6) 9...±xe5 10 
#xd8 Sxdg 11 e4 b6 12 B c5 13 i.f4 with 
an early but entirely justifiable draw in Mat¬ 
veeva-Marie, Belgrade 1992, or 8...exd4 9 
axb4 dxc3 10 ®xd8 Sxd8 11 bxc3 £\bd7 12 
£kl4 c5 13 bxc5 £3xc5 when I prefer Black. 

White’s only decent chance appears to be 
8 0-0, e.g. 8...exd4 (or 8...4lc6 9 d5 4le7 10 
e4 *S}g6 with play along the lines of the Chi- 
gorin or QGA with 3 e4) 9 exd4 (9 <Shxd4!?) 

9.. .£ic6 10 h3!? i.f5 11 a3 i-d6 12 ±g5 h6 
13 JLh4 Atl 14 Bel with another (3 e3 e5) 
QGA flavour. 



Regardless of White’s response Black is 
guaranteed to adopt a playable pattern of 
development - an obvious attraction and, 
perhaps, drawback of this system for White 
(unless he is willing to release the tension 
with 6 cxd5). The first feature we notice is 
that this is not even a sacrifice, as 8 dxe5P! 
Wxdl+ 9 ‘i’xdl 4lg4 wins back the pawn 
with an advantage. 

Since 8 lh3?! exd4 9 «xb4P! £lc6 10 
Wc5 dxc3 11 4lxc3 runs into ll...£k!7!, 
which looks a shade better for Black, e.g. 12 
#h5 ®de5 13 Ae2 4ld3+ 14 ±xd3 *xd3 
15 We2 ®xe2+ 16 &xe2 i.e6, White should 
avoid 8 WhS, as here 9 4lxd4 c5 10 4lB (10 
4k2 £)c6 11 Ae2 Af5 helps only Black) 

10...£k6 11 ®c2 jk,g4 (Suba-Sax, Budapest 
1993) and 9 exd4 JLe7 10 0-0 £lc6 (followed 
by ...£la5) are fine for Black. 


In the diagram position Psakhis gives 

14...*d7!P 15 £>g3 ±e6 (15...Ag6 16 d5) 16 
JLxe6 (16 d5 4kd5 17 Axd5 l.xh4) 16...fxe6 
as unclear, while Alterman-Wells, Groningen 
1997 went 14...£>e4 15 ±xe7 £>xe7 16 &f4 
(16 ^3xe4!P iLxe4 17 < Shf4 is an edge for 
White according to Psakhis) 16...£\f6 17 
£>h5 4lxh5 18 #xh5 Ag6 19 Vg4 4>h8 
(19...c6? 20 Sxe7 Wxe7 21 Wxg6) 20 Sadi 
and White had retained a modest lead even 
after a reduction in forces. 

It is true that White is taking his eye off 
the e5-square with £ie2, but many players 
don’t feel comfortable (as Black) with the 
kind of positions that can arise after 6...dxc4 
7 Axc 4 e5, which brings us back to the more 
natural development with 6...c5: 

7 cxd5 

White decides to keep his bishop on the 
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bl-h7 diagonal, although it is not unusual to 
shift from one to another. The major alterna¬ 
tive and oft-played line is 7 0-0 cxd4 8 exd4 
dxc4 9 JLxc4 



9.. .b6 10 d5 (10 l,f4!?) 10...e5P! (10...exd5 
11 4)xd5 i.a6! is equal) 11 J.g5 £)bd7 12 a3 
jLd6 13 43g3 h6 14 ilh4 was very nice for 
White in Banikas-Sadvakasov, Menorca 1996, 
which continued 14...#c7 15 Wc2 g6 16 
2acl a6 17 JLa2 #b8 18 4ke4 4lxe4 19 
<Slxe4 Ab7 20 #g4 £lc5 21 4)f&f 4>g7 22 b4 
±c8 23 #e2 4)d7 24 £)e4 i.b7 25 flc6, and 
Black was struggling. 

9.. .a6 10 a3 are a couple of moves that 
might be played sooner or later, but White 
should remember that after 10.. JLd6 in these 
4k2 positions the h2-pawn is protected only 
once. White failed to notice the significance 
in Romsdal-Egeland, Alta 2003, seeing his 11 
d5? answered with ll..JLxh2+ 12 < 4'xh2 
#c7+ 13 *gl #xc4 etc. 

Black is more likely to move his knight. 
After 9...£lbd7 I prefer 10 i.g5 to 10 a3 ±e7 
11 4lf4, when Korchnoi-Kosashvili, Dutch 
League 1995 went ll...£\b6 12 ±a2 Wd6 13 
Bel Sd8 14 #f3 #xd4 15 ±e3 #d7 16 
4)xe6 fxe6 17 ±xb6 axb6 18 £.xe6+ ttxe6 
19 2xe6 Jtxe6 20 #e2 2d6 21 41b5 2ad8 
22 4lxd6 2xd6, the three pieces matching 
the queen. More recendy 12...Ad7 13 #13?! 
jLcG 14 #h3 was a rather bltmt attacking 
plan in Gervasio-Inkiov, Guingamp 2003. 
Black’s stock rose with each elimination of a 


white piece: 14...4)bd5 15 43cxd5 4ixd5 16 
Abl g6 17 4ld3 ig5 18 ±e3 ±b5 19 2dl 
2c8 20 a4 l.xd3 21 l,xd3 i.xe3 22 fxe3 
#g5 23 e4 4)e3 24 2el 4)c2 25 i.xc2 2xc2 

Instead Florea-Gavrilov, Olomouc 2002 
saw White adopt a more controlled build-up 
after (10 AgS) 10...J.e7 11 2el 4lb6 12 i.b3 
i.d7 13 #d3 i.c6 14 i.c2 £lbd5 15 #h3 g6 
16 2adl 2e8 17 4lf4, when the pressure had 
been combined with a presence in the centre. 
There followed 17...£)xf4 18 Axf4 4M5 19 
i.e5 2c8 20 i.b3 4)xc3 21 bxc3 b5 22 2e3 
(can you see what’s coming?) 22...^.d5 
(22...iLf8) 23 &xd5 #xd5?? 24 #xh7+ 1-0 



The popular choice is 9...4lc6, when 10 
Ag5 is again the most direct, e.g. 10.. JLe7 11 
a3 a6 12 #d3 b5 13 i.b3 &b7 (13...£le5 14 
#g3 4k4 is fine for Black) 14 Ac2 g6 15 
2fdl 2e8 16 #h3 2c8 
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We are following Jelling-Emms, Eupen 
1994, where the chances were even. White’s 
attempt to simplify to a draw with 17 Axf6?! 
Axf6 18 d5 exd5 19 Bxd5 Wb6 20 Id6 Ae5 

21 Sd7 Axc3 22 foxc3 £)e5 23 fiddl £>c4 
left him clearly worse. 

7 a3 tends to transpose after 7...cxd4 8 
exd4 dxc4 9 Axc4 Jle7, for example, while 
after 8 axb4 dxc3 9 4lxc3 “5dc6 10 b5 the fun 
soon ends in peace, e.g. 10...£lb4 11 Ae2 
dxc4 12 Axc4 Wc7 13 #e2 £dc2+ 14 Wxc2 
Wxc4 15 Ba4 #c5 16 e4 Ad7 17 We2 a6 18 
Bc4 We7 19 bxa6 Sxa6 20 0-0 b5 21 Bd4 e5 

22 Sddl with equality in Sadler-Blauert, Co¬ 
penhagen 1992. 

7...cxd4 

7.. .41xd5 should transpose. 

8 exd4 fox d5 

8.. .®xd5 9 0-0 Wh5 looks more active 
than it is, and 10 foe4 <Slxc4 11 Axe4 might 
offer White something, e.g. 11 ...foc6 12 £lf4 
Wxdl 13 Bxdl, when Black is defending, or 

12#d3. 

9 0-0 foc6 



A typical IQP position, with Black both 
monitoring the d4-pawn and occupying the 
square in front of it. Meanwhile White’s 
bishop eyes h7. A key difference to more 
conventional IQP situations in various open¬ 
ings and defences is the knight being on e2 
rather than f3. Protection is still available for 
d4 (and doubled in the case of c3) but White 
has less control over the e5-square, while 


options that present additional possibilities 
are fog3 and fot4 and the potential to trans¬ 
fer the queen along the third rank. 

10 a3 

Not surprisingly White has a number of 
choices, with 10 Ac2 being the most impor- 

10 Ae4 exerts pressure on d5 and makes 
way for '0 r d3, e.g. 10...4lxc3 11 bxc3 Ad6 12 
Ito with a slight pull, while 10...Ad6 11 
Wd3 fof6 12 Ag5 h6 13 i-h4 Ae7 14 Axc6 
bxc6 15 Wc2 Bb8 16 Sfdl Aa6 17 Bad 
£ld5 18 JLxc7 Wxc7 19 fog3 lh4 20 b3 
illustrated another point behind placing the 
bishop on the hl-a8 diagonal in Matveeva- 
H.Hunt, Erevan 1996, White hoping to steer 
the game to a good knight versus bad bishop 
ending (although the game looks balanced). 

10 4f)xd5 offers both sides few winning 
prospects after either recapture. 

The advantage of gaining time with 10 
#c2 g6 11 Ah 6 2e8 12 Badl soon disap¬ 
peared in Kozlov-Belikov, Alushta 2002 
when Black played 12...Ad6, threatening 
both the decisive ...#h4 and the positionally 
oriented (light squares) ...5db4, thus forcing 
the useless 13 #cl with a fine position for 
Black. 

10 Ac2 prepares to line the queen and 
bishop the other way around. Then 10...Ad6 

11 £le4 Ae7 12 a3 leads back to the main 
game and 10...£lxc3 11 bxc3 Ad6 12 fog3 
(12 'ito g6 13 4dg3 followed by £le4 is 
more to the point) 12...e5 13 d5 foe7 14 Bel 
f5 15 c4 b6 16 Ab2 l 5dg6 was well balanced 
in G.Buckley-Sher, Hastings 1995. 

After 10...Ae7 11 Wd3 fof6 12 a3 g6 13 
Ah6 Be8 14 Aa4 a6 15 ®f3 Ad7 the light- 
squared bishops were about to be traded off 
in Jelen-Sher, Ptuj 1991. We would expect 
such an exchange to favour Black in these 
positions, and this should have been the case 
had Black followed up 16 Badl foa.5 17 
Axd7 with 17...#xd7!, e.g. 18 Ag5 Wc6 or 
18 d5 4k4 19 dxe6 Wxe6 etc. Instead White 
was given the opportunity to justify his strat- 
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egy when 17...4lxd7? invited 18 d5 which, it 
must be said, White had been building up to. 
The subsequent 18...e5 (18...exd5 19 fixd5 
<53c4 20 fifdl 4kb6 21 S5d2 WcH 22 <53e4 is 
awkward for Black) 19 d6 J.f8 20 i.xf8 
Bxf8 21 b4 <S3c6 22 43d5 left White with a 
clear advantage. 

10...Se8 is another recommended move, 
after which 11 Wd3 g6 12 Sdl Af8 13 Wf3 
is typical: 



particular 4le2 system. White’s queen and 
king’s knight occupying f3 and e2 respec¬ 
tively when they are more often placed the 
other way around. This adds to White’s in¬ 
fluence on the d5-square, which is normally 
safely in Black’s hands. G.Timoschenko- 
Arnason, Helsinki 1986 continued 13...Jtg7 
14 Ae4 4lxc3 15 bxc3 <53e5 (I prefer White 
after 15...e5 16 ±e3 exd4 17 cxd4) 16 Wg3 
£k4 17 ±d3 #d5 (17...<$3d6 18 ±f4 4lf5 19 
Wt3 looks favourable for White) 18 £>f4 
Wc6 and now 19 <53h5! b5 (19...Ah8 20 
J.xc4 1 S f xc4 21 JLg5) 20 <?3xg7 &xg7 21 
#h4 aimed at Black’s dark squares. This 
colour complex also came under fire in Lutz- 
Sher, Budapest 1989 after 13...<53x03 14 bxc3 
&g7 15 <S3g3 f5 16 <53c2 Wc7 17 i.b3 <53a5 
18 i.f4 Wf7 19 jLe5 l.d7 20 <$3f4 i.c6 21 
We2 Jth6 22 c4 a6 23 ®d2 <53xb3 24 axb3 
Sad8 25 W/c3 with the better game for 
White. 

More recendy White had less success after 


13...b6 14 &c4 <53cc7 15 ±g5 ±b7 16 £>xd5 
J.xd5 17 <53c3 Wd7 18 &xe7 ±xe4 19 <5lxe4 
jk,xe7, Nakamura-Christiansen, Seatde 2003, 
when the USA’s latest sensation decided a 
draw was the most he could expect, 20 d5 
exd5 21 Sxd5 We6 22 h3 Bad8 23 <5)c3 lead¬ 
ing to equality. 



10...^.d6 11 £3e4 £e7 

ll..Jtc7 12 ±c2 Wi4 13 h3 h6 14 Wd3 
Bd8 15 <5ld2 <5lf6 16 <53B Wh5 17 &f4 ±x£4 
18 <53xf4 Wa5 was equal in Korchnoi- 
Yusupov, Ubeda 1997. Here 14...f5!? has 
been suggested, although Black must be pre¬ 
pared to defend e5 and the dark squares in 
general after 15 <5ld2 followed by <5313 and 
±b3 etc. 

12 JLc2 



With b4 covered White is ready to look 
menacing with Wd3, while the knight is fairly 
actively placed on e4. 
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12...b6 

\2.Mcl 13 to 2d8 14 £>2c3 g6 15 
_sLh6 £5?! was the course of Shariyazdanov- 
Shestoperov, Briansk 1995, when 16 £lxd5 
exd5 17 <SM2 ±f6 18 £>f3 J.e6 19 b4 i.17 
20 Aa4 '#1)6 21 i.xc6 #xc6 22 Eacl to 
23 Ag5 resulted in the following position: 



squares. It is interesting how the mere pres¬ 
ence of White’s knight on e4 can induce the 
risky advance of Black’s f-pawn, a thrust that 
Black must be sure about in these lines. A 
better way to challenge the knight is with 

15.. .41f6, but perhaps 15...e5 is the thematic 
means with which to exploit the absence of a 
knight on f3. Then 16 £lxd5 (16 dxe5? 
£idb4) 16...1xd5 17 <Slc3 is the kind of con¬ 
tinuation that might dissuade Black from 
venturing with ...e6-e5 in view of 17...Sxd4 
18 £\b5, although the compensation looks 
nice and healthy after 18...1fb6 19 £)xd4 
£)xd4, while 17...Sd8 18 d5 £f5 19 to 
Axc2 20 Wxc2 *$id4 is fine for the second 
player. 

That Black is often unwilling to push his 
e-pawn despite it offering good chances of 
achieving equality must be the reason why 

12.. .e5 is not seen more often. In this varia¬ 
tion White tends to get away with being able 
to generate attacking opportunities on the 
kingside while simultaneously availing him¬ 
self of other possibilities afforded by the 
knight being on e2 because Black’s ‘punish¬ 


ment’ with ...e6-e5 is rather unambitious. For 
example 13 dxe5 4lxc5 14 <£sf4 4lxf4 15 
Axf4 4lg6 is heading for wholesale ex¬ 
changes (and a draw), while the more aggres¬ 
sive looking 14 Wd4 will soon reach the 
same conclusion. Both players, for whatever 
reason, should be on the lookout for ...e6-e5 
as the opening progresses. 

Most Nimzo players are content to face 
White’s attacking forces as long as there is a 
target on d4 on which to concentrate when 
the smoke has cleared - hence Black’s choice 
of calm development with the planned 
queenside fianchetto. 

13 «kJ3 g6 

Automatic, but the ultra-calm 13...a5!? has 
been played by Helgi Olafsson with success, 
e.g. 14 £3d6 g6 15 4lxc8 fixe8 16 Ah6 fie8 
17 Jia4 Af8 etc. However, I prefer 14 £l4c3 
g6 15 £lxd5, when an entertaining sample 
line is 15... 1 Ji r xd5 (15...exd5 16 Wf3 Aa.6 17 
fldl is safer) 16 &b3 Aa6?! (16...to 17 
Ac4 Ab7 18 Ae3 is balanced, although 
Black would now prefer to return his pawn 
to a7) 17 ±xd5 i.xd3 18 ±xc6 Axel 19 
lei Sac8 20 J.d7! ficd8 21 i.h6. 

14 jk,h6 2e8 15 Sadi kbl 16 Sfel 2c8 
17i.b3 



Notice how White’s aggressive stance is 
also founded on a central theme. Black has 
made a positional concession with ...g7-g6 
which, for now, is enough for White, the 
bishop an unwelcome visitor on h6. How- 
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ever, the rest of White’s forces focus on d4, 
e4, e5 and now d5 (remember that this latest 
square can be monitored from c3 and the 
less traditional f4). The text is also aimed at 
the e6-pawn in case Black removes the 
blockader from d5 (to challenge the e4- 
knight, for example), when White will soon 
(after 5)f4) have a bishop, knight and rook 
will all be locked on e6. 

17...'@ f d7 

Defending e6 in preparation for positive 
action on the kingside. 17...fic7 followed by 
...Bd7 has been suggested, which looks sen¬ 
sible as long as JLa4 (and Scl) can be dealt 
with. Note here that Black’s plan would be 
less effective with White’s knight on G as 
£)e5 would be another option. 

18 5l2g3 f5 

Part of the plan. Such play requires some 
nerve and a helping of technique and posi¬ 
tional appreciation. The e6-pawn is now 
backward, e5 is more susceptible to occupa¬ 
tion and even the a2-g8 diagonal looks nicer 
from White’s side of the board. 

19 £ic3 £ia5 20 £ixd5 lxd5 21 ±xd5 
exd5 

21...1 r xd5 22 £>h5!? £sc 4 23 £tf4 ®d7 24 
^j=^e2 jtd6 is unclear. 

22 £>h5!? 



It would be interesting to know whether 
Black had seen this potential spanner in the 
works when he embarked on his ‘light- 
square’ plan. From Black’s point of view the 
fact that this knight did not stand on G 
meant that the strategy would not run into 
<?3e5, but White had been waiting to launch 
an offensive against the compromised dark 
squares. 

22.. .6C4! 

22.. .gxh5? 23 %3+ Ag5 24 'txg5+ &h8 

25 fle5 doesn’t immediately lose for Black 
but it is awful nonetheless. 

23 £>g7? 

Difficult to resist, no doubt, rather than 
the sober but dull 23 Se2. 

23.. .£»cb2 24 We2 £>xd1 25 <Sixe8 ±M? 

25.. .5xe8 is necessary, when 26 #e5 
Jlxa3 27 Wxe&f #xe8 28 Hxe8+ *f7 can’t 
be any worse for Black thanks to his passed 
pawns. 

26 g3 <53c3 27 We5 4 

The point behind White’s play is that after 

27.. .1d8 there comes 28 #f6! 



Very nice. 

28 2xe4! dxe4 29 ®d6 1-0 

Unfortunately for Black 29...fid8 30 
gxh4, for example, leaves him tied up as the 
knight is safe due to the mate on g7. 
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4 -°-° : 

White Plays 5 Jld3 and 



1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 i-b4 4 e3 0-0 5 
i.d3 d5 6 £>f3 

If the knight is coming to f3 anyway there 
are - unlike *5lc2 systems — numerous move 
orders with which to reach the ‘standard’ 
position discussed in Kramnik-Tiviakov 
(Game 18). For example the game can begin 
1 4)f3 or 1 c4. First we have a look at exam¬ 
ples where Black throws in an early ...dxc4: 

Game 17 

Akesson-Barkhagen 

Sweden 2003 


1 d4 &f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 i.b4 4 e3 c5 5 
±d3 0-0 6 £>f3 d5 7 0-0 dxc4 8 £.xc4 



lowing main game) Black prefers to stamp a 
bit of his own authority in the centre, usually 
following up with ...c5xd4 to play against the 
IQP, reserving the option of... jhtc3. 

8...cxd4 

With 8..JLd7 Black maintains tension and 
plans to post the bishop on the hl-a8 diago¬ 
nal without compromising the queenside 
with ...b7-b6. The bishop is within striking 
distance in the event of 4le5 from White, but 
this capture takes time, and finding construc¬ 
tive moves other than disturbing the b8- 
knight allows a developing recapture with 
this piece on either c6 or d7 (Black might 
also contemplate ...JLc6xf3 and ... < $3c6 press¬ 
ing against d4). After 9 ®e2 Wc7 10 fldl 
JLc6 11 4)e5 Sd8 we reach the following: 
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We are following Rogers-Lobron, 
Bundesliga 1996. Black’s plan - as they often 
do - looks simultaneously artificial and logi¬ 
cal. The arrangement has taken time but d4 is 
in Black’s sights, 4lxc6 seems only to justify 
leaving the knight on b8 and the cheeky 
bishop even monitors the traditionally rele¬ 
vant d5-square. In fact Black was so happy 
with the courage of this piece that he offered 
it for the other knight after 12 a3 Aa.5 13 h3 
Jk.d5!P, when there followed 14 4lxd5 exd5 
15 Aa2 Acl 16 b3?! i.xe5 17 dxe5 Wxe5 18 
.&b2 We7 19 Wb5 and White’s compensa¬ 
tion didn’t appear to be worthy of the half¬ 
point awarded him by his opponent. A sim¬ 
ple improvement here is 13 dxc5 3xdl+ 14 
<S)xdl #xc5 15 £lxc6 Mxc6 16 b4 ±b6 17 
Ab2 *S3bd7 with a slight edge to White 
thanks to the bishop pair. 

Incidentally Taimanov, who knows a thing 
or two about chess, has toyed with dropping 
the bishop back to e8 in response to 4)e5. 
Lyrberg-Taimanov, Osterskan 1994 saw 

10...Sc8 11 £>e5 ie8!? 12 Ad2 £ic6, luring 
the knight forward in order to challenge it 
and hit the centre. Then 13 a3 JLxc3 14 
jk,xc3 £>e4 15 Ael cxd4 16 exd4 ‘Slxe.S 17 
dxe5 <Slc5 18 b3 b5! put the bishop to good 
use to secure the better game as 19 JLxb5 
i.xb5 20 ®xb5 Sab8 21 Wfl £lxb3 22 J.b4 
Bxb4 23 axb4 4ixal 24 Sxal ®xb4 25 Hxa7 
Wb2 left White with a difficult ending to 
look forward to. 

8..Mel brings with it similar ideas of 
avoiding ...c5xd4. White’s best appears to be 
9 a3, e.g. 9...1a5 10 Wc2 Ad7 11 Aa2 (11 
dxc5 Wxc5 12 4ie4 £lxe4 13 b4 '#h5 14 
#xe4 Ac6 15 Wf4 .&b6 was equal in Gli- 
goric-Smyslov, Bled 1959) ll...Sc8 (Psakhis 

gives 11_S.c6!? 12 £)e5 cxd4 13 exd4 Sc8 

14±g5 as more interesting for White, who 
plans Sadi, £bl etc.) 12 Ad2 cxd4 
(12...J.C7 13 d5 exd5 14 £)xd5 -S3xd5 15 
Axd5 £k6 16 Ac3 was no more than a 
minute edge for White in Gligoric-Reshev- 
sky, Lugano Olympiad 1968) 13 exd4 



Now 13...i.c6 14 d5!P i.xc3 15 dxc6 
Jtxd2 16 cxb7 ®xb7 17 #xd2 favoured 
White in Portisch-Gheorghiu, Skopje 1968, 
while Schmaus-Boeven, Correspondence 
1973 soon got busy after 13...h6 14 Sfel 
Md8 15 ®d3 £>c6 16 Sadi Ae8 17 Abl a6 

18 g4!P with a menacing attack in the making. 
Unlike these two 8th move options, 

8.. .5)bd7 can easily transpose to ...cxd4 lines 

(as can 8...b6). Therefore 9 ®e2 makes sense, 
e.g. 9...a6 10 a4 b6 11 £)a2!P Aa5 
(ll..Jjb7!?) 12 dxc5 bxc5 13 b3 &b7 14 
Ab2 Wc7 15 Sfdl Ac6 16 h3 Wb7 17 £>cl 
£3e4 18 ®c2 4lb6 19 <?3c5 Sadler- 

N.Pedersen, Solingen 2002, with a pleasant 
position for White. More recendy in Klimov- 
Solozhenkin, St Petersburg 2003 Black again 
tried to justify his specific move order: 

9.. .cxd4 10 exd4 <Slb6 11 &b3 Adi 12 Ag5 
J.c6 13 Sadi Ae7 
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There is no denying Black’s grip on d5 
here. However, concentrating too heavily on 
this square in complex IQP positions tends 
to leave White with more freedom elsewhere, 
a lesson Sadler was able to deliver now after 
14 £>e5 J^d5 15 jLc2, when Black was sitting 
pretty with nowhere to go, while White’s 
forces had a well defined destination in mind. 
There followed 15...Sc8 16 flfel £lfd7 17 
Wh5! g6 18 £)xg6 fxg6 (18...i.xg5 19 £le7+) 
19 i.xg6 hxg6 20 #xg6+ *h8 21 »i6+ 
& g 8 22 #g6+ &h8 23 Sd3!P fixc3 24 bxc3 
i.xg5 25 Sh3+ Ah4 26 «h6f *g8 27 #g6f 
&h8 28 See3!? #e7 29 Seg3 



29...<£if6 30 Sxh4+ 5lh7 31 Shg4 (threat¬ 
ening #g8+) 31 ...e5 32 dxe5 and now Black 
cracked, 32...#xe5?? 33 #xh7+! leading to 
forced mate. It is interesting that Sadler, a 
QGA expert, reacted to Black’s slow ma¬ 
noeuvring around d5 by throwing everything 
- kitchen sink included - at the kingside. 

9 exd4 

Black has resolved an issue or two in the 
centre and his bishop is still in play, affording 
him the options of ...Ae7 and ...Axc3, de¬ 
pending on the circumstances. White’s de¬ 
velopment in the diagram position is fairly 
obvious, with jLg5 sure to feature, the queen 
taking up residence on e2 or d3, rooks com¬ 
ing to the centre, perhaps dropping the 
bishop back to the potentially promising bl- 
h7 diagonal etc. Black, on the other hand, 
does not enjoy such freedom for his forces. 


although he is not without choice. 



to be transpositional, as does 9...4k6 - for 
example 10 a3 Ac7 is dealt with in Kramnik- 
Tiviakov (Game 18). The chief independent 
alternative is 9...a6, when White must decide 
whether or not to allow ...b7-b5. 10 a4 £lc6 
11 ±g5 Ac7 12 Sel h6 13 i.h4 Ad7 14 
#e2 £>h5 15 Axe7 £ixe7 16 £>e5 £lf6 
should be about even but 12...‘53b4 13 We2 
Ad7?! 14 d5! was a typical example of Black’s 
efforts to control d5 meeting with the action 
taking place there anyway in Vaisser- 
Marciano, Meribel 1998: 14...‘Slbxd5 15 
£ixd5 ^xd5 16 Axd5 Axg5 17 ±xb7 Sb8 
(17...Sa7 18 Axa6) 18 <?lxg5 #xg5 

(18...Sxb7? 19 #e4) 19 #xa6 #e7 20 a5 
#b4 21 i.f3 AbS 22 #a7 #xb2 23 a6 Ac4? 
24 1 Mifxb8! Sxb8 25 a7 Ad5 26 Axd5 exd5 27 

38# 1-0. 

Instead 10 ±g5 b5 11 Ab3 Ab7 12 #e2 
jtxc3 13 bxc3 4lbd7 14 <53e5 is level, while I 
prefer the more direct 11 jLd3 -&b7 12 ficl 
£lbd7 13 jLbl, e.g. 13...fic8 14 Sel i.e7 15 
a3 and now 15...4M5 16 #d3 g6 17 Ab6 
Be8 has been assessed as unclear but is typi¬ 
cal of these positions, and 15...Se8 16 #d3 
£>f8 17 Ecdl #b6 (17...&g6l?) 18 h4 Scd8 
was the course of I.Sokolov-Christiansen, 
Reykjavik 1998, Black deciding against com¬ 
promising his defensive wall (for the mo¬ 
ment, at least). 
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Finally, with 10 5le5 White actually wants 
the b7-pawn to advance: 10...b5 11 #0!? 
®xd4! (ll...Wb6!? - Psakhis - and 11...2a7 
are alternatives) 12 ®xa8 (12 4lxf7? #87!) 

12...»xe5 



This is fun - and part of the plan for both 
sides. Psakhis offers the following variations: 
13 Ab3 £>g4 14 g3 «h5 15 h4 (15 %2 J.b7 
16 f3 ±c5+ 17 £hl £)xh2! 18 15*2 i.xGf 
19 SxB lx£3+ 20 ®g2 and the fate of the 
game is in Black’s hands) 15...jtd7 and 13 
l.d3 <5lg4 14 g3 lh5 15 h4 (15 lg2 i.xc3 
16 bxc3 iLb7) 15...£ld7 with sufficient play 
for Black in both cases. 

The best move in the diagram position 
seems to be 13 jte2, e.g. 13..JLxc3 14 bxc3 
lxe2 15 lxb8 lc4 16 &a3 2e8 17 Ab4 
‘Slid5 as in Lautier-Salov, Wijk aan Zee 1997, 
when 18 2fel has been suggested, with 
chances for both sides. Alternatively, 

15...£\d5 16 %3 lc4 17 Jic\2 is slightly 
favourable for White according to Nikitin, 
although 17...f6 18 2fel e5 19 #£3 Ag4 20 
le4 2c8, Hiibner-Dreev, Wijk aan Zee 1996 
was equal in Salov’s opinion. 

The simple 9...b6 is designed to post the 
bishop on b7 without the trouble of fighting 
for ...b7-b5 (which also uses an extra tempo 
should White ‘ignore’ 9...a6). 

10i.g5 

White can’t go wrong with this active de¬ 
ployment of the bishop, seeking to exploit 
the distant would-be ‘defender’ on b4. 


10...J.b7 



White improves another piece. It is not 
unusual for the ostensibly aggressive 11 4le5 
to be, in fact, tantamount to a draw offer, as 
11..JLxc3 12 bxc3 lc7 13 &xf6 gxf6 14 
lg4+ 4?h8 15 lh4 fxe5 16 lf6+ with a 
perpetual is not an uncommon end to the 
game, e.g. Czebe-Vadasz, Budapest 1998 and 
Timman-Karpov, Malta Olympiad 1980 to 
pluck just two from history. 

White can try 13 Sell? <511x17 14 <5lxd7 
£kd7 15 J.d3 



...with a view to sending the rook via e3 to 
the kingside for an attack, but this is a bit of a 
bluff that Black might just call with 15...1xc3 
16 Hcl la5, e.g. 17 lg4 2fc8 18 &h6 g6 19 
2xc8+ 2xc8 20 2xe6 and the temperature is 
rising... 

Otherwise there is 13 Scl <511x17 14 <$lxd7 
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43)xd7, when both 15 JLd3!? Bfe8 16 
and 15 jdb3 #c6 16 Wg4 look preferable 
from White’s side of the board. 

As for 11 Bel, this will most likely lead to 
the main game after a subsequent Bel as 
these are quite natural posts for the rooks, 
but the arrival of the rook on cl first can also 
prompt Black to retreat his bishop now that 
Sxc3 is a possible recapture. After 11.. JLe7 
12 Bel Black tried something different in 
Van Wely-Papaioannou, Bled Olympiad 
2002: 12...&a6l? 13 £»e5 (13 d5!P is crying 
out to be played but Black seems to be able 
to steer the game to drawish territory with 

13...exd5 14 4ixd5 jLxd5 15 Axd5 4lxd5 16 
±xe7 £ke7 17 tod8 Sfkd8 18 Bxe7 *f8 
etc.) 13...£)c7 14 Se3 £)fd5 15 &xe7 toe 7 
16 Sg3 Bad8 17 Ad3 6 18 £le2 4ie8 19 a3 
&ef6 20 ®d2 <53d7! 



Black has succeeded in nullifying the at¬ 
tack, with d5 still intact and a timely chal¬ 
lenge of White’s outpost on e5 making the 
rook look misplaced on g3. There followed 
an amusing retreat: 21 £k6 $Lx c6 22 Sxc6 
Be8 23 Sxc8 Bxc8 24 Aa6 Bc7 25 Wdl 
®7f6 26 i.d3 #d7 27 i.bl &h8 28 Bd3 
to8 29 tol h6 30 Sdl to7 31 to2 Bc6 
32 Bel to7 with an advantage to Black. 

Finally White has tried 11 to2 Jtxc3 12 
bxc3 l S2bd7 13 4le5 to7 14 ‘?3xd7 4ixd7 15 
Bad, e.g. 15...to6 16 f3 and now 16...tol6 
followed by bringing a rook to c8 and/or e8 
is just one good option available to Black. 



11.. JLxc3 

Inflicting a backward pawn on White be¬ 
fore a rook comes to cl. Alternatively there 
is ll...£lbd7 12 Bel, when 12..JLxc3 13 
Bxc3 makes less sense for Black, e.g. 

13.. .to8 144le5! 



If Black is happy to trade on c3 I don’t see 
the point in waiting to double White’s op¬ 
tions. Now 14...'to6 limits Black’s disadvan¬ 
tage, while Kumaran-Hellsten, Copenhagen 
1996 went 14...£>xe5?! 15 Bxe5 £>e4? 
(15...£\d7 16 Bel to6 17 #g4 is a lesser 
evil) 16 ®g4! and Black’s kingside lacked 
support: 16...f5 (16...4£lxg5? 17 Bxg5 g6 18 
£.xe6! fxe6 19 Bxg6+ *h8 20 Bg7! i-e4 
[20...Bf6 21 Scc7] 21 Bcc7 Sg8 22 Bxg8+ 
tog8 23 toe4 and 16...£>xc3 17 Af6 g6 18 
Wg5 are decisive) 17 Axe6+ ifeh8 18 jLxf5 
5ixc3 19 bxc3 and Black should soon be 
forced to play ...Bxf5. Black has a good im- 
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provement in 12...Ic8 when 13 ®d3 Akc3 
14 Sxc3 h6! 15 Ah4 ffe8! 16 ±b5 fixc3 17 
bxc3 a6 18 JLfl ®a8 is the best way to ad¬ 
dress the pin theme. This leaves 13 Jtd3 Be8 
14 Be3!P (14 We2 Axel 15 bxc3 ®c7 16 
Ah4 #d6!P 17 Jla6 #d5 18 Axbl #xb7 
looks equal) 14..-txc3 15 bxc3 Wcl 16 £>e5 



16...g6P! (16...h6) 17 JLb5! a6 18 J.xf6 
axb5 19 <2}xd7 1 fi f xd7 20 ^8^4 was good for 
White in Hagarova-H.Hunt, Zagan 1997. 

12 bxc3 £>bd7 13 ±d3 Wc7 14 Scl 



Not only defending the pawn, the text 
also supports an advance, when White hopes 
that the resultant hanging pawns on c4 and 
d4 will prove a strength rather than a collec¬ 
tive weakness. If the former scenario is how 
you think, then you should be sitting on 
White’s side of the board, whereas Nimzo 
players should really be looking at these cen¬ 
tre pawns with a view to embarrassing them. 


14.. .Wd6 

Keeping an eye on d4 and clearing the c- 
file for a rook. After the sensible 14...Bac8 
White can choose between 15 c4 Bfe8 16 
We2 h6 17 Ad2 Axfll? 18 ®xO e5 19 d5 or 
the ‘waiting’ 15 Ah4. 

15 JLh4 Sfc8 16 £ie5?! 

16 Ag3 Wlal was unclear in Gelfand- 
Karpov, Linares 1994. 

16.. .Wd5 17i.fi £ie4?! 

Perhaps Black didn’t like the look of 

17.. .1.xa2 18 4k4 i.d5 19 fial but 
^...Wxal 20 Wxal i.xc4 sees Black estab¬ 
lish a grip on the queenside. Instead White 
should prefer 19 £k!6 fic6 20 Ag3 with the 
mess that he was probably looking for with 

16 £le5. 

18 c4 «d6 19 c5!? 

Also possible is 19 4lxd7 #xd7 20 d5 
4i3d6 21 dxe6 fxe6 with a pull for White, but 
the text is a litde more complicated. 

19.. .bxc5 20 £ixd7 



The point of White’s play is that 20...®xd7 
now meets with 21 O £}f6 22 dxc5 when the 
c-pawn grows in stature. However, after 
Black’s next matters are not so clear. 

21 i,d3 f5 22 f3 £>c3 23 Sxc3 Ixc3 

23...dxc3? 24 i.xf5! is best avoided. 

24£ie5 

Black has a rook and two pawns for two 
pieces but his pawns are blockaded (and di¬ 
vided) and the knight is not going to leave e5. 
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24.. .2ac8 25 Wd2 Wa3 26 i.f1 Wa4 27 
Af2 Jtd5? 

27...Sd8 must be better. 

28 i.xd4 2c2 29 We3 2xa2 30 £id3 2a3 
31 #e5 Wd7 32 £>f4 

Suddenly White’s pieces are flooding in... 

32.. .»c7?? 33 2d! 1-0 

(Ultimate) Main Line 

We close with the main line, a variation that 
seems to be have out-grown itself as easier 
systems have taken over. 


1 d4 £\f6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 i.b4 4 e3 0-0 5 
£.d3 d5 6 £if3 c5 7 0-0 £ic6 8 a3 



With the stand-off(s) in the centre it is 
time to resolve the situation now that White 
has no more constructive moves to make. In 
inviting the trade on c3 White puts long-term 
faith in his bishop pair - i.e. his extra poten¬ 
tial influence on the dark squares. The con¬ 
figuration of pawns in the centre depends on 
how Black now responds. 

8...£xc3 

The expected course, but Back has alter¬ 
natives. 

8...jLa5 is a semi-bluff in that there re¬ 
mains the intention to play ...ixc3, but only 
when White has committed to d4xc5. Indeed 
this is White’s best policy anyway, so after 9 
cxd5 exd5 10 dxc5 JLxc3 11 bxc3 we reach 
the following position: 



For the moment White’s cl-bishop has lit¬ 
tle to do. Black enjoys more space, fluid de¬ 
velopment and the superior structure. How¬ 
ever, winning back the pawn will give 
White’s pieces time to come to life. The ob¬ 
vious continuation is ll.-tfaS 12 Wc2 Hl/xc5 
but 13 a4 is rather nice for White: 13,..#a5 
14 Sbl Wc7 15 c4 dxc4 16 1 H r xc4 Sd8 17 
Jib2 We7 18 Bfdl i.e6, Sherbakov-Petit, 
Metz 1994 and now 19 Wh4! would have 
secured a promising long-term advantage, 
e.g. 19...Sxd3 20 Sxd3 Af5 21 JLxf6 Wxf6 
22 ®xf6 gxf6 23 Sdb3 £.xbl 24 Bxbl etc. 

Instead Black has tried 12..JLg4 13 Sbl 
Axf3 14 gxB ®xc5 15 Sxb7 when Hansen 
suggests 15...£le5 16 Ae2 #c8 17 Sb4 ®h3 


Game 18 

Kramnik-Tiviakov 

Wijkaan Zee 2001 
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as providing Black with compensation. This 
looks feasible, but to what extent is not clear 
because 18 ®dl can be quickly followed by 
^hl and flgl etc. 

The immediate 1 l...Ag4 looks better. 
Then 12 c4 4le5 (there is a danger that after 

12...d4 13 Ae2 dxe3 [13...£)e4 14 £>xd4 £)c3 
15 ®el] 14 jLxe3 the extra squares provided 
by the extra pawn will prove significant) 13 
cxd5 ±xB (13...#xd5? 14 i.xh7+ <&xh7 15 
Wxd5 £\xf3+ 16 gxf3 £lxd5 17 6tg4 dearly 
favours White, while 13...£lxB+ 14 gxB 
Ah3 meets with 15 e4!?) 14 gxf3 Vxd5 15 
Ae2 #xc5 16 ji.b2 2ad8 is typical. In Ba- 
bula-Yusupov, Solingen 2002 the players 
decided to split the point after 17 Wcl but 17 
±d4 *c8 18 thl 2fe8 19 f4 «h3 20 ®xb7 
was the more adventurous course taken in 
Jelen-Dizdar, Portoroz 1987. 



kingside he is laughing, and the subsequent 

20...Sd5 21 B! Sxd4 22 exd4 4lg6 23 Ac4 
£)xf4 24 Wxf7+ >ih8 25 Sa2 h5 should have 
brought a smile to White’s face, as now even 
26 Wxa7 was on. 

8...dxc4 transposes to 8...cxd4, below, af¬ 
ter 9 iLxc4 cxd4 10 exd4 Ael but 9 axb4 
cxd4 10 jLxc4 dxc3 11 Wxd8 Bxd8 12 bxc3 
is different. Then 12...£le4 13 b5! £le7 14 
Ab2 is easier for the bishops, but 12...b6!? 
with the idea of posting the knight on a5 
after b4-b5 offers Black better equalising 
prospects. 


With 8...cxd4 9 exd4 (9 axb4 dxc4 10 
JLxc4 dxc3 is covered above) 9...dxc4 10 
J.xc4 Ael Black clearly defines his inten- 



It could be argued that Black has made a 
concession here as the bishop has taken two 
moves to reach e7, whereas the main line 
also has some purpose. Play might continue 
11 Sel a6 when 12 Ag5 b5 13 J.a2 2a7! 
worked out well for Black in Heppekausen- 
Chlaifer, Germany 1994: 14 #d2 (14 d5 
?3xd5 15 -&xd5 exd5 16 ®xd5 ®xd5 17 
£b«15 Axg5 18 4lxg5 2d 7 is quite pleasant 
for Black) 14...Sd7 15 Sadi i.b7 16 Abl 
#a8 17 #c2 g6 etc. 

The immediate 12 Aa.2 has more bite, e.g. 

12...b5 (I2...tfd6 followed by ...Sd8 makes 
sense) 13 d5! £3xd5 14 *S3xd5 exd5 15 ®xd5 
±b7 16 Wh5! #d6 17 Ag5 (this achieves 
more than 17 £)g5 #g6 18 #xg6 hxg6 19 
jLf4 with a pull) 17...Sad8 and now both 18 
Axel £ke7 19 £lg5 Wg6 20 #xh7+ *xh7 
21 £)xh7 Sfe8 22 4)g5 and 18 Sacl ji.xg5 
19 4ixg5 Wg6 20 Wh4 Sd4 21 Wg3 (with 
J.bl coming) lead to a clear advantage for 
White. 

Another line is 11 Wd3 b6 12 Ag5 Ab7 
13 Sadi. Black went about setting up his 
own demise in Khenkin-Portmann, Lucerne 
1994: 13...Wc8 14 b4 Sd8 15 Sfel Sd7?! 16 
d5! £>b8 17 £>e5 Sd8 18 <Slxf7! 4>xf7 19 
Sxe6 Sd6 20 Axf6 3xe6 21 dxefrt &xf6 22 
£ld5+ jLxd5 23 ii.xd5 fhc6 24 #f3+ and the 
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party was over. Obviously this was poor, but 
nonetheless serves as another reminder of 
the devastation White’s d-pawn can cause. 

The sensible 13...Sc8 was seen in Milano- 
vic-Martinovic, Belgrade 1998: 14 Sfel £lh5 
(14...£ld5 15 Axd5 Axg5 16 Ae4 and 
15...exd5 16 Axe7 4lxe7 both favour White) 
15 Ad 4M6 16 Aa2 Se8? (16...®b8 could 
be called for here) 17 £lg5! Af8 18 d5 



From out of nowhere Black’s position is 
falling apart! 18...h6 (18...exd5 19 Hxe8 
20 £>xd5) 19 £)xf7 Wcl (I9...&xf7 20 dxetif 
i'e7 21 Wg6) 20 dxc6 and Black was in seri¬ 
ous trouble. 

9 bxc3 dxc4 

Black has two alternatives worth a look. 

The first is 9...b6 



White seems to be able to guarantee a 
healthy lead after this move thanks to 10 
cxd5 exd5 11 5)e5. Then 1l...£hce5 12 dxe5 


favours White wherever the knight goes, e.g. 

12.. .£le4 13 c4 Ab7 14 Wc2 '®h4 15 cxd5 
Axd5 16 B, Lukacs-Lengyel, Budapest 1994, 

12.. .£>g4 13 f4 f5 14 Ae2 £lh6 15 Sa2 Ae6 
16 Bd2 1 S r h4?! 17 AB £)g4 18 g3 #h5 19 
We2 Sad8 20 Sfdl #f7 21 h3 £lh6 22 ®g2, 
Korchnoi-Gurgenidze, USSR Championship 
1959 and 12...£ld7 13 f4 c4 14 Ac2 £)c5 15 
a4 Ab7 16 Aa3 #e7 17 a5 f6 18 #bl 



Gligoric-Pomar, Beverwijk 1967. 

il..JLb7!P also looks good for White, e.g. 

12 Ab2 (12 £>xc6 Axc6 13 dxc5!P bxc5 14 
Wc2 followed by c3-c4 to get the bishops 
rolling is a suggestion of Taimanov) 12...c4 

13 £>xc6 Axc6 14 ±c2 Se8 15 a4 a5 16 1 '<& 
1 H f e7 17 Btel g6 18 B Yusupov-Lobron, 
Munich 1992 is typical of how Black must 
constantly seek to contain White. 

Finally after ll...®c7 White should avoid 
12 f4 £>e7 13 f5 Ab7 when ...£>c8-d6 brings 
too much attention on e4, and opt instead 
for 12 £)xc6 #xc6 13 B, e.g. 13...Ae6 14 
#el £ld7 15 Sa2 5 16 h3 c4 17 Abl b5 18 
g4 l S3b6 19 Sg2 Wd6 20 Wh4, Taimanov- 
Bagirov, Tbilisi 1957, 13...4ie8 14 e4 cxd4 15 
cxd4 Wc3 16 Sbl Wxd4+ 17 <S?hl 4id6 18 
exd5 Af5 19 Axf5 £sxf5 20 #xd4 £lxd4 21 
Bdl, Portisch-Pomar, Palma de Mallorca 
1966 or 13...a5 14 'tfe2! Ab7 15 a4 c4 16 
Ac2 Sfe8 17 lf£2 We6 18 #h4 g6 19 Ad2 
^3h5 20 Sabi, Gligoric-Persitz, Hastings 
1968, with a definite lead in all cases. 

The other try is 9..Mz7 , which keeps 
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White’s knight out of e5. Again White should 
take charge with 10 cxd5! exd5, when White 
has 11 a4 and 11 4bh4.1 prefer the former as 
11 <Slh4 Wa5 (ll...£le7 also looks comfort¬ 
able for Black, e.g. 12 a4 le6 13 Wei Sac8 
14 £3 cxd4 15 cxd4 Wc3 16 la3 Sfe8, Van 
Wely-Khalifman, Wijk aan Zee 2002) 12 
lb2 Se8 13 Sel c4 14 lc2 4le4 15 Scl 
Wd8! and 12 Wei Se8 13 lb2 Ad7 14 B 
Zhel ate typical examples of White’s lack of 
progress with the knight on h4. The timely 
retreat to d8 with the queen is quite effective, 
but here, in Sadler-Ehlvest, Groningen 1997 
Black wasn’t even scared off by the prospect 
of the position opening up for White’s dark 
squares: 15 c4 



15...Wxel 16 Sfxel dxc4 17 lxc4 £>ed5 
18 lxd5 £kd5 19 e4 4if4 20 dxc5 Sac8 
with obvious compensation. 

Let’s have a look at 11 a4: 



This seems more appropriate than 41b 4 
because the situation in the centre needs 
resolving anyway, and making way for the 
bishop to come to a3 puts the ball in Black’s 
court. For example ll...c4 12 lc2 lg4 13 
Wei IxB 14 gxB Wd7 15 &hl Sfe8 16 
Sgl ‘A'hS 17 Wfl g6 18 Wg2 loosens Black 
up a litde while keeping him occupied with 
the e3-e4 break. G.Giorgadze-Dydyshko, 
Bundesliga 1998 went 18...£lh5 19 e4 43e7 
20 lh6 We6 21 Sabi b6 22 Wg4 Sad8 23 
Sbel dxe4 24 Wxe6 fxe6 25 fxe4 4ig8 26 
lg5 Sd7 27 i.dl 43hf6 28 B with a clear 
advantage. 

ll...Se8 at least waits for 12 i.a3 c4 13 
JLc2 4le4 14 Jtxe4 (14 Wei stubbornly 
holds on to the bishop while planning 4bh4, 
but 14...Wd8! cuts across this plan and equal¬ 
ity results from 15 Jixc4 2xe4 16 <Sbd2 Se8) 

14.. .Bxe4 15 <5bd2 Se8 16 e4 Ac6 (16...dxe4 
17 Sel &f5 18 43xc4 Sad8 19 4)e3 &c8 20 
Wh5 Wa5 21 Wxa5 4ixa5 22 d5 b6 23 i.b4 
?3b7 24 a5 B 25 axb6 axb6 26 Sa7 saw 
White retain his lead in Lautier-Kramnik, 
Monte Carlo Rapidplay 1998) 17 e5 Wa5 18 
Wc2 (18 WB? 43xd4), Van der Sterren- 
Cifuentes Parada, Dutch Championship 
1996, and now Black’s best is probably 

18.. .Wd8, when 19 f4 g6 20 Bl? 



20...1.xB 21 SxB gxB 22 WxB Se6 23 
Sfl offers White sufficient pressure for the 
exchange according to Dautov. 

10 J.xc4 Wc7 
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Nimzo-Indian Rubinstein 



And here we have one of the Big Daddy 
positions of the Nimzo. Black will acquiesce 
to an opening of the centre only if there is 
something in it for him. Otherwise the task is 
to close out White’s bishops and transform 
the policy of containment into one of domi¬ 
nation with the extra knight. Perhaps Black’s 
biggest problem in the diagram position is 
the sheer number of options now available to 
White. Some achieve nothing, but they exist 
all the same, and transpositional possibilities 
abound, yet Black is completely in the dark as 
to what will happen next. Moreover it is not 
as if Black has little choice against 4 e3, or 
even specific variations involving ....d7-d5, so 
the lopsided work-results ratio is quite im¬ 
practical from Black’s point of view. As for 
White, at least if he has come this far in the 
learning/experience process he can select just 
one or two options with which to specialise, 
so what follows will be more useful to the 
anti-Nimzo league... 

11 &b2 

I can’t say I’m too keen on 11 iLbS com¬ 
pared with alternatives. Franco Ocampos- 
Vassallo, Lanzarote 2003 went ll...fid8 12 
#c2 ®a5!? 13 Ad3 i-d7 14 £)e5 Eac8 15 
jLd2 ±e8 16 f4 c4 17 i.e2 £)b3 18 flabl 
£le4!P 19 jLel £ld6 20 £kc4 £&c4 21 J.xc4 
l 53xd4 22 cxd4 Wxc4 23 Wxc4 Exc4 24 
Hxb7 Sc2 25 Ibl Edc8 26 ±b4 i.c6 and 
the excitement had ended in equality. 

White’s aims with 11 Ad3 are quite differ¬ 


ent in the event of the thematic ll...e5 12 
Wc2 Se8 (12...i.g4 13 £>xe5 £>xe5 14 dxe5 
#xe5 15 G ±d7 16 a4 Efe8 17 e4 c4 18 
Ae2 19 >&hl Sad8 - Tal - is an edge 
for White) because 13 e4 seeks a rapid open¬ 
ing of the centre. 



Then Black can try 13...c4 14 Axc4 exd4 

15 cxd4 but might want to avoid 15...Exe4P! 

16 Ad3 Se7 17 d5!P £kd5 (17...£te5 18 
£>xe5 Wxc2 19 Jixc2 Exe5 20 d6) 18 Axh7+ 
<&>h8 19 &g5 and 15...£ke4 16 ±d3 &f6 17 
Ag5. Instead 15...£>a5 16 Ad3 #xc2 17 
Axc2 £lxe4 18 Eel £ld6!P 19 Af4 J.G!? 
offers decent prospects of achieving a level 

Returning to 13 e4, critical is 13...exd4 14 
cxd4 Ag4 15 e5 jLxO 16 exf6 4lxd4 17 
i.xh7+ &h8 18 fxg7+ &xg7 19 Ab2 Sad8 



Now 20 gxB Sh8 21 *hl &f8! will soon 
favour Black, e.g. 22 We4 G 23 Wh4 Sxh7 
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4... 0-0: White Plays kd3 and $3f3 


and Black’s king will prove the safer of the 
two... However, 20 JLf5 Se2 21 JLxd4+ 
Hxd4 22 #c3 keeps the candle burning (at 
both ends). 

Anyway, if this is not your cup of tea there 
is always 13 dxe5 £lxe5 14 4ixe5 #xe5 15 f3 
id7 16 a4 Sad 8 with a balanced game. 



Us humans might be struggling to keep up 
with oceans of theory, but computers have 
no problem: HOLMES 8.19b-ANACON- 
DA, Paderborn 2003 saw the soul-less pro¬ 
tagonists give the diagram position a vigor¬ 
ous test - 17 lei i.c6 18 e4 £>d5 19 ±A2 
&f4 20 ±fl c4 21 Axf4 #xf4 22 W(2 #e5 
23 #e3 Se6 24 JLxc4 Sed6 25 #xa7 #xc3 
26 Wc5 Wf6 27 a5 Sd2 28 a6 bxa6 29 Sxa6 
#h4 30 Ifl ±xe4 31 fke4 Sxg2+ 32 &xg2 
# g 4+ 33 i-hl #xe4+ 34 *gl #g4+ 35 <4>hl 
#64+ 36 &gl #g4+ 37 *£2 #f4+ 38 &g1 
#g4+ with an annoyingly flashy draw. 

The modest looking 11 Ae2 in fact con¬ 
ceals a plan for ambitious expansion, e.g. 

Il...e5 12 d5 Sd8 (12...e4 13 dxc6 £lg4 14g3 
exB 15 iLxfi 4le5 16 Ag2 $3xc6 is level) 13 
e4! h6 (13...^xe4? 14 #c2) 14 #c2 £le7 15 
c4 £lg6 16 Ab2 #e7 17 Sfel Ad7 18 a4 
<£e8 19 g3 Ah3 20 #c3 f6 21 #e3 b6 22 
ZhA2 and White was in the driving seat in 
Dumitrache-Vallin, Creon 2000. 

Black must not forget about the bishop af¬ 
ter 11 Aa2, e.g. 11...4M5 12 Ab2 b5P! 13 a4 
b4 14 cxb4 cxb4 15 d5! £lxd5? 16 JLxd5 
exd5 17 #d4 f6 18 #xd5+ 4>h8 19 #xa8 


1-0, Mihelakis-Gelashvili, Kavala 1999. The 
‘main’ line tuns ll...e5 12 h3 e4 13 ^h2 



This looks odd but l 5lg4 is coming: 

13.. .Af5 14 4ig4 ®xg4 15 hxg4 Ag6 16 a4 
followed by Aa.3 and I prefer White. 

Meanwhile, placing the bishop on b2 is 
not as negative as it appears... 

11.. .e5 



It is surprising how many instances Black 
makes use of g4. Incidentally White does not 
want to open the centre automatically juts 
because he owns the bishop pair, e.g. 12 dxe5 
£lxe5 13 i.e2 2d8 14 #c2 £rfg4 15 £ixe5 
#xe5 16 g3 Af5 and Black looked menacing 
in G.Giorgadze-Lesiege, Elista Olympiad 
1998. 

12...e4 

Black obliges, achieving part of the mis¬ 
sion. Kaidanov-Lerner, Moscow 2003 saw 
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Nimzo-lndian Rubinstein 


12...jif5 13 #c2 Had8 14 Ab5, the pressure 
on e5 more worthwhile now that a trade on 
d4 would enhance the scope of the b2- 
bishop. Consequently there followed 14...e4 
15 <£)d2 £>a5 16 c4 cxd4 17 exd4 £)d7 18 
#e3 a6 19 -&xd7 Sxd7 20 Bad Wb6 21 
Ac3 -52 c 6 22 d5 »xe3 23 fke3 foci 24 £>b3 
with a clear advantage to White. 

13£id2 



13.. .£ia5 

13...Af5 14 We2 Iae8 15 Aa2 ®d7 16 
flfel and now in Johannessen-Jenni, Baden- 
Baden 2002 Black sought an ostensibly fa¬ 
vourable trade with 16..JLe6?l, but after 17 
jLxe6 Bxe6 18 4lb3 cxd4 19 exd4 Be7 20 c4 
it was White’s other bishop that was ready to 
enter the game. 

14 Aa2 If5 

A different kind of game results from 

14.. .c4!P, e.g. 15 f3 &xh3!? 



16 $3xe4 (16 gxh3 Wg3+) 16...'fixed 17 
fxe4 %3 18«T3 WxB 19 Sxf3 i.g4 20 Sf2 
f6 21 fiafl Bfe8 22 Abl and if anyone was 
better it was White in Babula-Luther, 
Bundesliga 2002. 

15 c4 Hfe8 16 d5 

The point. White’s light-squared bishop 
can more easily relocate than its partner. 

16...£id7 



Both sides appear to be getting what they 
want - White has found a diagonal and some 
space in the centre, while Black has erected a 
blockade of sorts. The latest plan is to send 
the knight to d6 via b6 and c8 — hence 
White’s next. 

17 f4! 

The idea is to keep Black’s pieces out of 
e5, thus keeping the long diagonal open for 
the bishop, which could then combine with a 
bayonet attack involving g2-g4 etc. 

17.. .exf3 

Black, understandably, does not want to 
allow this plan, although the price is further 
open lines. 

18 'ffxf3 Ag6 19 h4 

Suddenly White’s initiative is beginning to 
gain momentum. 

19.. .h5 

19.. .41e5 20 Wg3 is awkward for Black. 

20 Abl! ®d6 21 Ac3 b6 22 foe 4 5xe4 

22.. .jtxe4?? loses to 23 ®xf7+, while 

22.. .Wcl 23 4lg5 Wxe3+ 24 #xe3 Sxe3 25 
Axg6 fxg6 26 Bf7! is given by Wells. 
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4...0-0: White Plays ±d3 and fof3 


23 JLxe4 •Sjxc4 24 #f4 ®xf4 25 Ixf4 
£sxe3 26 ±f3 foc2 21 la2 Ie8 



Black has two pawns for the exchange and 
good pieces, but White’s bishops have more 
room than at any time during the game thus 
far, and such conditions afford him the lux¬ 
ury of continued aggression. 

28 g4! hxg4 29 i_xg4 >$Je5 30 d6! «bxg4 


31 Ixg4 Be6 

White threatened Sxg6 followed by Hxc2, 
and 31...£le3 walks into a pin after 32 Se2. 

32 h5 Ad3 33 d7 Bd6 34 Ixg7+ st?f8 35 
h6 &d4 36 Sag2 ±g6 37 Bf2! £>f5 38 
h7 1-0 



end the book! 
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INDEX OF VARIATIONS \ 


Black Plays 4...b6 

1 d4 £46 2 c4 e6 3 £>c3 &b4 4 e3 b6 5 &d3 

5 Zhe2 ±a6 

5.. .6b7 8 

5.. .£\e4 

6 &d2 26; 6 #c2 26; 6 B 22 

6a3 

6.. .Axc 3+ /7; 6...&e7 17 

5.. .1.b7 6 £43 0-0 

6.. .£>e4 7 0-0 

7 ®c2 35 

7.. .f5 42; 7..Axc3 42; 7...£>xc3 42 

7 0-0 d5 

7.. .c5 8 £)a4 cxd4 

51 

9 exd4 

9 a3 52 

9.. .fle8 49; 9..Ae7 53 

8 cxd5 

8 a3 ±d6 9 b4 64 

8.. .exd5 9 £e5 59 

9 a3 64 

Black Plays 4...c5 

1 d4 £46 2 c4 e6 3 £c3 .&b4 4 e3 c5 5 £>e2 

5 ±d3 £lc6 6 &B jk.xc3+ 7 bxc3 d6 8 0-0 

8 e4 e5 9 d5 £>e7 106 

8.. .e5 
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Index of Variations 


9£ld2 116; 9&g5 116 

5.. .cxd4 6 exd4 d5 

6.. .0.0 7 a3 l.e7 

8 d5 98; 8 g3 98; 8 <?3f4 99 

7 a3 

7 c5 £3e4 

7.. .e5 #7 

8 id2 87; 8 g3 88 

7.. Axc3 + 

8 c5 

8.. .a5 80; 8...b6 81 

8 £>xc3 74 

Black Plays 4...0-0 

1 d4 &f6 2 c4 e6 3 <Sc3 .&b4 4 e3 0-0 5 &d3 

5 ^he2 d5 

5.. .fle8 126 

6 a3 i.e7 

6.. .£d6 128 

7 cxd5 

7 £tf4 128; 1 &g3 /2£ 

7.. .£kd5 7...exd5 /22 

5.. .d5 6 £if3 

6 cxd5 /ii 

6 £)e2 c5 

6.. .dxc4 

7 cxd5 

7 0-0 /19 

7.. .cxd4 8 exd4 £3xd5 /J5 

6.. .c5 7 0-0 

7.. .dxc4 8 jLxc 4 cxd4 

8.. .1.d7 144; 8...£)bd7 145; S...We7 145 

9 exd4 144 

8 a3 i.xc3 

8.. .Aa5 150; 8...cxd4 151 

9 bxc3 dxc4 

9.. .®c7 152; 9...b6 152 

10 ilxc4 Wc7 150 
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the 

nimzo-lndian 

rubinstein 

The Nimzo-lndian Defence continues to be one of Black's 
most popular and respected defences to queen's pawn 
openings and finding an antidote for White has proved to 
be a difficult task for even the strongest players in the 
world. One of the most straightforward replies is the 
Rubinstein Variation (4 e3), in which White ignores Black's 
•threats' and instead simply gets on with the process of 
developing his remaining pieces. This plan has found favour 
with many top players; indeed. Wortd Champion Vladimir 
Kramnik used it to defeat Garry Kasparov in just 25 moves 
in their 2000 match in London. 

In this book, renowned openings theoretician Angus 
Dunnington explains the ideas and strategies for both white 
and black players. All the major variations are covered 
and Dunnington brings the reader up-to-date with the ever 
developing theory. 

■ Written by a leading openings expert 

■ Full coverage of all the major variations 

■ Deals with one of the most fashionable lines of the Nimzo 

Angus Dunnington is an experienced International Master 
who is renowned for his clear positional style of play. 
Dunnington is also a successful chess teacher, who 
has coached many of Britain's top junior players. 

Earlier works of his include Attacking with 1 d4 
and Can you be a Positional Chess Genius? 








